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PREFACE. 



THE French revolation has come to itocloscy and those wh» 
had anticipated vast advantages from it, to the human family, 
have now the opportunity of estimating the reality of their 
views. Enough has been said of the evils and the consequent 
miseries endured by the French people throughout the i^cvola- 
tion^ it is a more pleasing employ to mark the efforts of patriot^ 
ism, whether real or factitious, for public improvement, and 
the amelioration of national evils. 

If a comparison be instituted on the gain or loss accruing 
to Fhince, from the revolution, we shall find perhaps the 
sccouMt pretty equally on eithtr side. The nation has no doubt 
profited much, as to political strength, by the annihilation 
of tliose ancient repositories of superstition, the monasteries 
and convents, and the resumption of their endowments — by the 
male and culture of the great royal and seigneural forests, parks, 
and hunting grounds, and the subdivision of the large estates, 
and their transfer to persons possessing capacity, and an in- 
clination zealous for improvement, surpassing that of the 
ormer proprietors. As to the equity and excellence of the 
civil administration, from which the French had promised 
themselves a new golden age, we do not discover, in the suc- 
cession of republican administrations, any decisive evidence 
of such a just and moral practice, either in their exterior or 
interior relations, as would evince a clear conception of duty, 
and yield the hope of a fortunate issue. 

On the other hand, we perceive that the foreign corameree 
of the country, though in a flourishing condition previously, 
and also its military maiine, has been utterly annihilated, and 
its manufactures wholly deranged and disabled, wliere not 
actually destroyed — ^nor does the improved state of agriculture 
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present an adequate indemnity, being deprived of its auxiliary 
aid of marine transport. 

The transcriber can gay with great sincerity, that he de- 
rives much pleasure from being able to lay before the public so 
much useful and amusing matter, as is here presented in a small 
compass, in relation to a country which has deservedly hfid a 
high rank, and with whom these States have always had the 
most intimate relations, both political and commerciaL To tlie 
merchant many of these pages will be interesting and instruct- 
ive — and to the gendemen of the bar who seek knowledge 
as the basis of eloquence; but particularly to the statesman^ 
whose duties arc rommeasarato with the ^obe itself. And 
in the United States are we not all statesmen, having the pri- 
vilege, by our votes, of making and unmaking administrations? 
Surely, in a country where every citizen enjoys a portion of 
political power, the study of statistics should be one of the most 
extensive; wherein the various offices of legislation, from tlie 
senate of tite United States^ down to the corporation of aa aca- 
dcmy, are open to all men of all classes; and, baing elected but 
for short periods, should not the lights of the age be co-exten<- 
iive with the exercise of the legislative functions? 

In forming a compilation like the present, it has judicionsljr 
been observed, that the selection of the points was the most dif- 
ficult part of the business — ^for in a work of such extent as tha 
original, purporting to treat of the geography, political econo- 
my, and statistics of France, and her possessions in different 
quarters of the globe, it may well be supposed tliat there is 
much latitude for the selection of the matter of four hundred 
pages, and as it may gratify the reader to be informed of the 
reasons influencing herein, tiie following observations ara 
made* 

The original French work is distinguished by its being 
formed in a manner rigorously classic, throughout the disposi- 
tion of all its parts, and certainly this was the best method, on the 
whole, for the arrangement of materials so various in kind^ 
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thragii nmijr inconveniences resulted, chiefly as to brevity and 
condensation of parts: we porceive, for instance, the article of 
silk treated of under the class 'of commerce, manufactures, and 
agricttiture^ respectively; thus dividing tlie subject, by throw- 
ing it into three separate volumes, thou^ it would appear to 
9ore advantage for the stiident under one general view, inde- 
pendently of therepetitionsof the different observatioas so requi- 
site to giva to each head its entire share of elucidation* In the 
selection^ therefore^ of what was thought proper to be said om 
this subject, due regard has been paid to avoid all repetitions, 
imd in giving a form of unity to each article. There are many 
pnrlicalars also, sufficiently interesting to residents of France^ 
wU|;h arci not so to those at a distance — such may well bm 
^ected 

There appears to be, in many instances, a waste of words 
io detailing many things that may or might be done — such- 
speculations have been discarded, with the exception of such 
as wore illostrative of some peculiar subject in hand, or of 
national characters so, eulogies on individuals are dropped^- 
all sentimental tinsel avoided, as foreign to the subject, as well 
as articles avowedly incomplete and inconclusive, or too vagus 
to be serviceabls to a man of business. 

« 

There exists among the French a close union of ideas, ia 
rdatton to the old and new systems of government— contrasto 
are ssntinually recalled by discussions on politics and munici- 
pal regulations; but with lis no such associations exist, or at 
least ttiey have but slight hold on us; therefore it is, that what 
relates to the old rigimc is omitted, as well as all the ragged 
drapery of the revdution, save so much as may keep aUve the 
recollection of its existence, as a trait ia the statistics of France. 
Of manofactores, there being nothing exclusive, or peculiar to 
Franse, little notice has been taken, nor would the limits of this 
vdume admit a detail of the history and stato of the various 
establishments of this kind; and also in what regards diplo- 
suitiG arrangements^ being a subject of general notoriety, and 
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treaties, of which there are multiplied records, the original has 
been passed over, as well as the ecclesiastical affairs, which 
with us excite no degree of interest. 

The subject of imports and exports has been treated with 
eonsideralile labour by the French editors, but those who are 
acquainted \vith the nature of the Flinch trade, but particularly 
during the revolution, mayjudgewith what degree of accuracy 
or success. Tiie maritime commerce of France, carried on 
with neighbours jealous of their gains, feels every impediment 
to its legal prosecution; a system of contraband and smuggling 
is pursued, almost eluding any researches which the proper 
officers might institute into that subject. The same may be 
observed of inland trade, tiirough the custom-houses on the 
firontiers, the officers of which, are either entirely eluded, or 
feel an interest in suppressing the information they may obtain. 
Under such circumstances, the attempts at giving accuracy to 
such estimates, is unavailing, although great pains have been 
taken, no doubt, to give the best possible, for periods previous 
to the total subversion of law and order. It has been deemed 
necessary to say this much, that an expectation/ may not be 
f ntertained of seeing such exactitude herein as the regular 
trade of the United States hath permitted us to arrive at^ 
through the medium of the custom houses. 

Thei'c ai*e some long discussions on the sciences generally^ 
which, though interesting in themselves, are not peculiarly 
French, and therefoi*e are avoided in this volume. 

On tlio other hand, such subjects as seemed particularly 
interestii»g to citizens of the United States, have been treated 
more in detailf as the state of the schools and academies^ 
whose organization had been much attend^ to in the revolu- 
tionary legislation, though it is greatly to be regretted thatthtt 
actual performance wasfaroutranby the theoretic projects of the 
times: for, it must be confessed that the germs of literature ex- 
isted abundantly in France previous to the revxiltition; and a» 
to the new organization of the schools, and their new denooii- 
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nB&maSf this is rather an appearance^ than a real ^nprove* 
mtsL 

In detaiKnig the antiquities and monuments, all that is par* 
ticnburljr interesting is given^ it is foreign to the design of tliis 
sketch, to detail all th^ handsome churches and castles of 
Vrmse, 00 frequently described by the dullest and the mo^t 
liTely trayellers. Canals hare received the attention they so 
welldesenre. 

On the subject of mineral waters, there is much happr 
illBstration; and the subject having excited at aU times enquiry 
amongst ourselves, the transcriptions, on this subject, will be 
found satisfactory. 

In the military branch, all that appertains to the duties qf 
legislation, as the organization of the army, is introduced, I|i 
this department ef state affairs, the French have certainly sur* 
passed their neighbours, and although tlieir revolutionary con* 
quests have been abandoned, yet few will deny the formidable 
nature of the military power of France, formed as it is, on the 
most approved scientific principles, and supplied by a popula- 
tion of great vigor, mental and bodily^ yet it was not nedessary 
to introduce the minute details, which serve to swell the bulk of 
the orii^oial work. As to the marine, this part of the public 
force appears to be under very strict rules and regulations; yet 
from Ibe little eclat the navy has been able to acquire, it did 
not seem an interesting or profitable subject to dwell upon. 

The most barren part pf tlie work is, perhaps, what relates 
to the colonies, though fully detailed in the original, yet by 
no means perfectly. The reason of this is, that France had 
been deprived of her colonies, and they were no longer of ar- 
cottiit as a part of her empire; but, as by the late treaty she 
has regained a part of them, much interesting matter has been 
introduced thereon, flonce the first transcript of this sketch 
was made; and on the African trade, so beneficial to France 
fermerly, there are valuable and satisfactory details. 

It should be mentioned here^ that in the interval between 
a 
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the transcribing of these pages and the printing, the laelt revo* 
lutionary spasm, which replaced the Bourbons on the tiirone 
of France, took place, ace«nipanied by a treatyVhich reduces 
the donunion of that power to its original limits, as laid 
down in that instrument, inserted in the appendix. T)ie ex- 
clusion of such a considerable territory, coming within the 
limits of oar description, might be supposed at the first view 
to change, materially^ the plan of the work; but, in fact, the 
local and statistical details of countries bordering on France, 
are, to those who want information thereon, as satisfactory as 
if actually a part of its dominions, in a relative point of view: 
for, as all the relations of trade and social intercourse remain 
much the same as they previously stood, before the cession, 
curiosity naturally demands a knowledge of the stat^ of the 
fetereourse between countries for many years under a co-sove- 
reignty, though now disunited, and that knowledge they nay 
receive as readily under the actual distribution of matter, as in 
any other way. 

The classification by section, i» introduced into this worlg 
originally, for more prompt reference. 

From what has been said, it may be truly inferred, that 
the main object of the compiler \^ to make the volume 
instructive and amusing; and also to afford the outline of a 
plan, on which a similar work might be formed lor our own 
extensive country. 

Washifif^km City, Janmr^ IMA, 1815. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



BlEFIXED TO THE ORIGINAL WORK, 



$ 1. IT is generally knoivii, thaf the dilltoent works on 
Stalisticsy Political £cononiy» and Geography, which have 
been hejrtofore published on Franor » contain but insufficient 
and mgue information; from which may be naturally- inferred 
the necessity that exists for a work, which presents a picture 
of all the resources, derived from its territory. 

The Statistics of France, as traced on the plan here pre- 
sented^ is a kind of inventory of its products; whether tcrrito^ 
rial or from its labour, position, topographjt and interior ar- 
rangements. 

It is also necessary that the inhabitants should have a 
knowledge of the form of government under whlbh they live; 
as to the manner in which justice is rendered; of the admini- 
stratfon of the different branches, as they are regulated; the 
orginization of the land and sea forces; and the progress 
made in the sciences, beUes lettreS| and arts; and how public 
hislraction is proplkgatcd. 

P. E. herbin; 



most 



THE PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, 



BY J. PBUCH"ETw . K ' 



$ 2» IT Btigr be depiqed a matter of reiNro^h^ ^th^t tliose 
wjbo are almost straiigcrs to tJie studies which the difficult sci^- 
^nce of goTelmnent deniandsy endiMVOur, by means of thoir 
natui'al and physical knowlcdgey to establish claims lo leg^la- 
tive talent — an ^^pror of the present age^ piH)ceedi^ from the 
false doctrine, that it requires but little reading to make a 
man an able executiye office^ > a distinguished philosopher^ and 
a capable critic* 

$ 3. It has always been reiparked, that the mei| distingpishe^ 
for great political talents, and for energy of actiQn>.were nof; 
those inost addicted to the study of what are called the exact 
s( iencesj as Ximeniss, Sully, or Chatham. : versed in literature, 
tod the laws, they sought not to appear profound in those 
which are foreign to the functions of the statesman* 

$ 4. Statistics is an important branch of political science. Its 
aim is to give ^, knowledge of things of nec^essary institutioii^ 
considered in relation to the power and riches oi Uie staite. 

,$ 5. About the beginning of the eigliteenth century. Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, and after him, other calculators, endeavoured to 
find the number of inhabitants ui a country, by fixing the 
ratio of birtlis, deaths, and marriages, to that of inhabitants. 
Their observations made in the first instance, on a known po« 
pulation, facilitated their calculations for fixing similar ratios, 
whci% t!ie population wa& unknov^n ; so that the number of 
inhabitants in a conntry became known^ as soon as it wa9 
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ascertained^ bdw many^ in a given time, were bom, or had 
lufd tbereui* 

Some writers hare taken, as the base of tiieir calcniations, 
the ratio between the deatlis and the inhabitants; but this 
means soon appeared to be incorrect, and hatli been since 
diandoned, icar that by births. 

That by marriages is not fitter for the purpose; there being 
too many moral causes in operation, to increase or diminisli 
ihe BUBdier. 

It is on the ratio of births, then, that we must depend, for 
the araoont of the population ; but even upon that, opinions 
are divided. 

Some, as the Abbe ExpiHy, think that in tlie large cities, 
B8 LyonSy (or example. Hie ratio of births to the nuittber of 
inhakiianis is, as 1 to M. Others, as M. Moheau, has reduc- 
ed it to 1 to 31, for the same cities : and others, as the gentle- 
men of the academy of sciences, in their memoirs for the years 
1783, ITM^ 1785, and IT'Sd, have established it as 1 is to 30, 
for Paris and Yeraeilles ; and 1 to 26, for all the other cities, 
and country. 

ALNecker, taking a mean rate, estimates the births to the 
total population of France as 1 to 25| ; an estimate adopted 
by M. Morgue, in a treatise on the Statistics of Montpelier, 
and the Department of Herault 

* These differences in estimate ought not to be attributed 
to a variation of opinion merely,' says M. M. A. Barras, in 
a memoir on political arithmetic, published, in 1790. 

' It is not in political arithmetic, as in metaphysical science, 
of which the basis is purely ideal, where every one may talfe 
his own view of the subject, ad it consists chiefly of facts and 
information, which cannot be known and analised by every 



one.* 



$6* Among those who have laboured in the researches con- 
nected with political aritlimetic is M.Micliodi^e. This magis- 
trate, who made large collectiohs of tlie lidiours of the leartied. 
and encoaraged their exertions by all the means in his power. 
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f imushed M« M. du Sejour, Condorcet, and De la Flac^, mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences^ with statements of popnla- 
tion» and other ennmerat^onB) which served them in forming the 
tables^ inserted in tiie Memoirs of the Academyy for the years 
already mentioned. 

$ 7. M. Barras is of opinion that the cities of France may 
be divided into six different classes, according witli the ratio of 
births to the number of inhabitants. Firstly. The first class 
is that of cities^ wherein the estimate of births to inhabitants 
is as 1 to 3d. 

Paris is alone iiicluded in this class ; for* in this city^ tho 
government, business, pleasures, or commerce, draw many 
strangcis, not natives of it, and vaho, of course, augment the 
number of inhabitants, without increasing the births. 

Secondly. Tiie second class is that of cities, of whidi the 
1^0 is 1 to Si: as Lyons, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Marseille^ 
or Rouen. 

Thirdly. The third class, estimated at 1 to dO: as Nantes, 
Brest, lillc, Bochelle, orNimes. 

Fourthly. The fourth class is that of cities, wherein the 
mdo is 1 to 29 : as Versailles, Metz, Strasburg, Havre, 
Amiens, Toulon, Rennes, L'Orient, MontpeUer, Hochefort, 
Oricans, Dvikirk, Grenoble, Saint Malo, Nancy, or Abbeville. 

Fifthly. Tlic fifth class is that of cities, wherein the esti- 
mate gives 1 to 28: as Caen, Besan^n, Troyes, Angers, Mon- 
tauban, Aix, Valenciennes, Dieppe, Tours, Arras, O^rmont, 
Limoges, Bayonne, or Carcassonne. 

Sixthly. The sixth class presents those estimated at 1 to 
27: as Fan, Mans, Haute-Loire, Poitiers, Bourges, Riom, 
Aries, Chalons, Sur-Mame, LuneviUe, Beauvais, Douai, Mou^ 
lins, Alen^ns, Blois, St. Omer, Sedan, &c. 

$ 8. Political arithmetic is of use in estimating the produce 
of industry, as well as the landed income of a country. 

Mr. Arthur Young, whose Travels jn France is the earliest 
attempt to give a just idea of the farming and the produce 
thereof, takes this method to ascertain the annual value of the 
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produce; bat as that calculation is made in tihe work itBelf, it 
isaerely mmtioned here^ aa a practical application of politi- 
cal arittimeticy to an important part of statistics. 

$9. In tlie reign of Louis thcFourtcenthy the tntendants Were 
enjoined to make returns of their respectire districtB; but the 
buainesSf in general^ was iraperfectiy executed. The name of 
Lamoignon de Basville, intendant of Languedoc, merits release 
bom this geiiersd accusation: such a work could not^ at tbi» 
day, be better executed, than his. His memoir concludes in 
1698. 

. $10. Hie Count de BoulanVilliers, a man zealous and la* 
borions in tiie diflfbsion of lisef ul knowledge, pubHshed fhmi the 
aboTemestioned retunm a neat abridgement, in duodecimo, vm- 
der (be fide of I%e State of Fnniee. It is a usclid collection 
to consoit on the interior situation of France, the number of 
iaiuilies, riches, clergy, public ^revenue, state of agriculture, 
commerce and the arts, and of the order and amelioration con- 
templated throughout 

The memoir addressed to the intendants in the name of 
the king, is placed at the beginning of the "work vt the Count 
de BonlanTiUierB. We find there no hypothesis, no dedama- 
tiim, no affectation of learning: but we see evinced, a know- 
ledge of business, of men and things, a real puUic spirit 

$11. About the same time appeared a work on statistics by 
the AbbeBoiS' Guilbert Among much rubbish, ^ere is found in 
the 'Detail de la France' many useful truths, and the first ap- 
pearance of an estimate of the riches and consumption of 
Franoe. 

$1^ Aman of higher merit, the celebrated Marshal Vaubany 
bad^ pfreriouB to Bois Guilbert, published a book full of statis- 
tical researcbes, on the extent and riches of the kii^om, in 
productions, men, and industry. 

The f Project of tiie Boyal Tenths,' was the titie under 
which his work appeared. He therein proposes to replace the 
oflhet imposts, by a tax of a tenth, levied on real estate^ tbe 
rerennes of oommerce^ and indnstry. '• 
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Hie deTeiopement of iiis plan obliged the learned author to 
establish many bases of calculatioiisforhis statistical statemeHts. 

§ IS. He supposes that France then contained SO^OOO square 
kapies (tt was before the union of Lojraine to France); he 
deducts a fifih toit riyers, roads, (entxSf noblemen's seats* 
heaths and wastes, and other {daces which are equally unpro- 
dnctiye; he makes the remaining S^yOOO lea^es^ subject to the 
tenths of which the produce is, according to his statcmenty 
MOO livres peK^uare league, which, taking the eleventli 
sheaf, will gime 130,4«00,000 livres, without including the tenth 
of fortsts, gardens, pastures. But the author tafcbs info account 
only a dend-tenfli, that is, a twentieth, and reduces it to a roundF 
son of 60,000,000 ttrresT 

After the first proceeds levied in kind, dn the crops of grain, 
wines, fruits, &c« M. Vauban goes on to estimate the proocedid 
of the tenth of houses in cities and large towns, of mills, sala- 
ries, rents, pawns, wages of servants^ worimien^ and IdnirB of 
industry. 

• He states, that at the epoqite ftt which he writes, there was 
inFrance 800 cities or large towns, of which ihose taxable, alto- 
gether amount to 3M,0iOO^-a8 this comprehends the houses of 
the principal cities, and of Paris, he estimates the rent at 
100 francs— so this wiU give 32 millions, of which the tythe or 
twentieth, as he calls it, will make 1,600,000 livres. 

As to the miHs, he states them at two for each square league, 
necessarily estimated for a population of 550 persons compris- 
ed in that space, making 60,000 miHs, giving each, on an ave- 
rage, 330 livres of i-cnt, which product, deduction of one-fourth 
being firsA ihade for repairs, makes a total of 14,850,000 livres, 
of which the twentieth Is 742,500 livres. He includes com-* 
mills only in tids calculation. 

We will not follow tlie author, in the enumeration of the 
other objects, which compose a second baais for the royal 
tythes; estimated at 15,422,500 livres, formed, as we shall see^ 
from the twentieths of houses^ mills, pledges^ salaries, rent9^ 
pensions of all sorts. 



Wb ftird baw, is that ct ah iikipost on 9alt He adviM 
tlic sapimMon of all existiiig distmctions between the p». 
finces liable to Um gabelle. 

WeahaH see his metbod fiw aaeertaining the proce^ 
tills sale. 

•SiiHKwe/sajrahe, *th3|tineach»4utoePlcapie there be 550 
mils, and tb$t 14 persons consume annuaUy a minot of sal^ 
which is the quantity festimated by the ordonnance,- there ft 
then aresidt of only Mminots of salt, which, at 18 francs per 
mino^ gives 7:20 Uvres; and there being ao,000 square leagued 
in the kingdom, there is required erory year 1,300,000 minots 
of salt^ to this may be added at least 100,pOO minots^ used in 
fdting meat and butter, and fiir cnttle, wych makes at least 

1,^00,000 pinate. 

• 1 suppose the king, drawing finom each ^mot IS Hvrcs, 
dear of all expence, for the above mentioned reasons, then 
this 1,500,000 minots shall be annuaDy a basis of ^,M0,000 

In condunon, M. Vauban takes for his fourth basis, rents 
of royal demesne^ houses, /indirect imposts (excise) on tea, 
coffee, brandy, chocolate, &c. These give 18 millions. 

He pa^oposes to Suppress those temporary imposts fles aides Jm 
See his ronark cm the taxation of wine, ddsr, beer, &c. 

« There is in the kingdom,' says he, < about 50,000 parishaif 
and in these there are at least 40,000 drinking houses (tij^ing- 
bouaes and dram-shops), each of which, on an average, may con- 
sume 1 5 muf ds of wine, of cider, or beer, according to the local!' 
ty. Suppose then the aides were suppressed, in lieu thereof a duty 
of 5 livres, 10 sous, on each miiid of wine consumed in public 
houses, and on dder and beer, in proportion j this would bring 
in one Uard per pint, and might bring in a revenue of 2 miU 
ik>ns.' 

The amount of t^ four several bases, on which he reposes 
the system of royal tythes, produces, according to M. Y auban's 
calculation, a revenue of 116,822,500 livres. 

We have given these details in order to afford a glimpse of 
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flie manner in which, at tbattime^ die terntdiial riches taH 
industry was estimated; and to give an idea of the idan of royal 
tithes, which was much spoken of, at the time, and since hath 
lieen frequently reproduced, under new forms, titles, and modi- 
fications. 

$ 14. The species of impost, payable in kind, seems to haye 
been established among the people of antiquity, particulaiiy 
amongst the Jews. 

History also proves, that in tlie Roman Republic, and in 
aftertime, the emperors had used it; that the kings of France, 
of tb^ first and second raqes, made use of it, as appears by the 
eapUulaires. . 

M* Vauban.deemedibirmode of taxjiti<m.the most simply 
the most facile, the least incommodious to the people^ and the 
best pit^rtioned to tlie revenue. 

§ 16. It may be remarked, on what we have quoted irom M. 
Vauban, that the estimate of his time (the beginning of the last 
century), and consequently before the union of Lorraine to 
France, was 30,000 square leagues, though it is known that 
since the union^ the whole extent was only 26,951 leagues, 
excluding Corsica. 

As M. Vauban speaks of leagues, rated^by the Chatdet de 
Farisy they are leagues of 25 to a degree^ and, consequently, of 
2^82 toises. So there can be no difference as to the measure; 
the error must b« in the estimate. 

He gives to France 550 souls per square league. The pro^ 
portion in 1788 was 016; and at tliis time (1807) 1,120|. 

In speaking of manufactyres, and the daily wages of a 
weaver, he reckons it at 12 soiis per day; it is now at 30 to 36 
sous, in the country parts; but Subsistence is augmented in the 
same proportion. 

The Project of the Uoyal Tythes is a work full of knowledgCt 
and in France, the first, in which statistics and political arith- 
metic, were applied to the affairs of administration and finance. 
He made kno^vn the state of both, at that time. 

§16. The author who has treated^ the most extensive way, of 
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tiie stsitistics of the several states of Europe, is the celebrated 
Boscfaing.. ' His Geo^aphy containsy not only the topographic 
and civil accounts of the countries, but alsd^ with great order 
and jirecision, the principal data, to afford an opinion of the 
riches and strength of each of tkeili*' 

Busching made known the respective situation, extent^ 
population, culture, products, mines, fisheries, finances, rove- 
aues, sea and land forci^, which, properi^t speaking, relates ti) 
statistics: bu^ what he has given respecting Finincrc is nut 
equally correct with his accounts of Germany, and the North^ 
a& our accounts of the state of our provinces were but imperfect 
at the time he wrote. 

Many writers have drawn from this author the information 
inserCed in their writings, without any acknowledgment; this 
is a dooUe wrong, because they not only do an act of in justice^ 
but diminish the confidence in what they have said of things, of 
which they cannot have had the same means of information as 
Busching* 

$ 17. The economists occupied the public attention, about tlic 
middle of the last century, with the affairs of administration, 
and engaged the attention of writers on subjects of commerce, 
population, and taxes: thus we have see^ various disBei*tation8 
and memoirs on the different branches of political economy; 
though the most of those writers are employed in suppoiiing 
or refuting others who have preceded them. Nevertheless, 
among this crowd, we recognise some, who furnish usefid 
instruction on the sources of riches, on the actual state of 
agricttltare, on navigation, aiid manufactuivs. The Journal 
Eanufmique; that of JMs, Cowaneroe, and Finaiice9; The Epht- 
mtrides du Citoyeth are collections which may be consulted, and 
wliere good materials mny b^ found for history and stiitistios^ 
or, as better expressed^ of politiclJ economy and administra- 
tion. 

$ IS. Among those who, about this time,wrote on tliis subject, 
\re may observe the Abbe ExpiUy, whose Dictionary of Prance 
and the GaulSf presents an instructive ipass of documrnts on 
8 
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the economy of France^ and to which many writers haVe had 
recourse, without naming him, having even cojned his errors 
and his faults, wMch theii^ ignorance prevented them from per- 
ceiving; though they offer themsdves to the public as writers 
of g^at ability, on such subjects. 

We approach the time wherein the government begins to 
favor these kinds of studies^ and diffuse a taste for them. 

$19. Already, M. de Goumay^ inte^dantof commerce, felt the 
iiecessity of collecting and publishing the facts, which might 
^ve a just idea of the wealth of France, and its relations with 
other powers. He had fonned the jdan of a Board of Inform- 
ation, as he called it, attached to the Office of Finance; tlic 
object of which was, to extract from the correspondence of the 
intendants, reports of the inspectors of mannfactures, memoirs 
drawn up by the French consuls abroad — in a wm^, from all 
the documents received by the government, all that might be 
deemed useful to the public, on commerce and administration. 
Those extracts were to have been published, and would have 
formed an interesting collection of statistical facts. . 

M. de Geumay formed his board of throe men of kttors, 
well informed on the subject of political economy, under tlic 
name of Compilers, to whom two assistants were attached. 

$ 20. The same project has been renewed lately, and we do 

not know why it was not adopted. It has been objected, tiiat 

.the informHti(m may be always bad with the different ministcis, 

jand that the prefects, by their statistics^ will sufficiently satisfy 

what is wanted besides. 

It is to the population that we should at first direct our 
attention, and respecting which, government has, at different 
tunes, instituted researches. 

Hie first and the most exact taken at that time, is that of 

M. Mcssancae, piinted in: 1766; tliough it is not a complete 

roetho<Iical treatise. The author has therein made an appli- 

. cation of jpolitical arithinetiij, in the estimation of the ttumber 

of inhabitants of each country, and gives some calculations and 

.statements of deaths and births, for several years. 
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M. Messance has written to refute tiie opinion of some 
economists, wbo* asserted that tlie population of France had 
diminished, without having given any proofs oth^r tlian hypo- 
thetical n^asonings. 

The work of M« Messance is followed by an ingenious 
essay on the comparatiTe price of com in England and in 
France, from 1674 to 1764* The author endeavours to prove 
fluit the price has lowered, to tiie reciprocal advantage cC both 
countries. 

. Wc attempt not to give a minute account of all the woriis, 
which have successively appealed, on the diltcrent branches of 
political ecanmny, and which treat occasionally of statistics; 
though we may notice the labors of the Academy of Sciences, 
in instmctiiig the persons engaged in ascertaining the numbei* 
of births in France. The researdies of 5L Necker, on this 
subject, are weU known; the residts are inserted in his TVm- 
imcmiht JtdmhiMraticn of the Fhumces. Bat we caimot pass 
over in silence a valuable work of M. de Panunelles, lieutenant 
cdonid of tlie 5th regiment, of the staff, printed in 1789, under 
this title, iSKofemisiil of tkt Populaiien ^ aU the Provinces of 
Frameef^md of lh» ProportioM^ tjf diffhrent JkcoumUf of BtaOis 
and Marriages f during Ttn Years, according to the Register oj 
tadi Commiifie. 

^ iU In this memoir the author has in view, to establish 
the impossibility of procuring, substitutes for the militia, by a 
contribotioii in money em ployed to that end. 
I He. enables usto peroeive^faat such enlistments are insuffi- 
cient to recriM the army; in doing tliis, he enters into explana- 
tions, wherein statistics are judiciously applied to mUitary 
science. 

Thk memoir of PommeUo, is one of the best publications 
on this subject; it contains taidny authentic facts and obsen a- 
tions, on the articles discussed* 

$ 22* The national assembly instituted enquiries on the 
population of France. The numbei*s were exaggerated in the 
first xetoms, bcx^iuse of the representatioii being fixed agreea- 
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bly to the existing ninnber of ekcton ea( li district gave^ in the 
largest possible uumber. In tlic ennmenition mrlticK took place 
under the succeeding assembly 9 tlioy went into the o|qN)site ex- 
txvin(*; and tlie fesir of being accused of exaggerating llie nuin* 
bers of inliubitapts, in<tuc(Ml the majors of cities to dimuiuih 
the acxMiunts of tlie pfipuUtiony as niw^h as possible. 

These en*ors have been since rectified, b\ tiic*ciittniejrali<ms 
made by the prefects, in st) niirch that the ntunber is ascer- 
tained Mith suflicient exactitude. The hist, made for the 
purpose of diminishing the number of justices, com{deted in 
1802, is the most exact 

$2^. The work of M. Beaofort^ mof^e .its appealr<> 
ance in 1789, under the title of The pdUkal PockOMk^ in 49 
parts, containing the political constitutions of states, tlieirpopu- 
latifm, land and sea forces, reveimes, expences, debls, agctail- 
ttirr, productions of the soil, of trade, of matiDfactures, navi- 
gation, coinage, ice. and the relations existing with Ibreign 
powvi*?!* 

This work lias many faults, though in some vorpects it is 
useful. It has not noted precisely, the various objects of tndus^ 
iTj9 in tlie department of trade, the valuation of money, or the 
statnmrnt of territoiiial extent. . . 

M. Seaiifort having been obliged to draw from older eom- 
pilations^ttiose statements, of course, ceased to be authentic, for 
iho time in wliich he wrote: he sq»pe4irs deficient in the know- 
ledge of commerce and navigalien.. Those accustomed to those 
views, readily perceive the ^4ni*e<)uenrx!8 resalting from such 
inaccuracy, which derogates fi^mi tiie character ^ tlie work. 

Notwitiistandipg, t)ie Facke&ook is an essay, pretty .well 
formed, and woidd have had superior merit, if tlic autluvr had 
had the advantage of better mattTiala^ yet it bad but little 
success at the time, and drew but little nttc!utk>n ; the only 
things that appcar.d, or were read, was the Hlatemoiits of 
Rusrhing, inserted in « The Prmmn Jlimareliff* of Mirabeau, 
and formed into tidiles. 

^'i'^. M, Nccker had in some mca.snre awakened the atton- 
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ticm d ^Titers, to Ijiese gubjects, and put them in dii^ tfiraiiji^- 
menty in his work, on the < Adnraiistration of the Finances.' 

The rapid sale of that work \h known^and the avidity with 
which it was read throughout Europe: it was not in the vague 
stFle of the econonasts, it contained informaHon of a useful 
kind, fi»cts, and a ctMrect statement of flie weulth of Franre. 
Tiie au&Qfr had an intimate knowledge of the sul^t, and more 
of Die needful data, and calcalating spirit, than bny of tho^, 
who, for lUly years past would, in speaking of him, desire to 
attract some notice to tliemselves. 

His book has been criticised, and the dUTerent parts analy- 
sed; some tried to imitate him — to surpass liim; he was abused 
qtooad, in the offices, in the gazettes, for having given a trea- 
tke^ wherein facts might be met by fads ; and the science pro* 
filed by the dncussion. The book of M. Necker is stiU the 
ody one that can. be oonsuttcd, on the economy of France for 
the epodi of its appearaoice. 

There is found in it a ticw of the territorial extent of 
France, j^pnlationt births^ produce, and flie commerce of each 
oominnne; flie statement of the revenue and expencc of the* 
stale, fbroign commerce,' and much other instruction of a use*' 
ful kind, which is not to be found any where else. 

M. Niscker had also instituted a board for collecting infbr- 
niation.on those subjects, tlic powers of which have been trans- 
ferred subsequently to that known by the name of The Balance 
afCommireef attached to tlie ministry of the interior^ but in a 
nanmwer eictent than it was placed on at &s4^ by N^ker. j 

We shaU see presently that there is another board,, attached 
to the same minister, tat departmental statistics, and whose 
objert is to digest, from the retiims of tile prefects, those state- 
ments which the minister is desirous of procuring or pre*, 
serving. 

$ 25. In addition to the labours of the- constituent hssem- 
bly, in extending a taste for this science, about tliis time ap- 
peiuned awTiteron political economy, M.BonvalletDesbrosses, 
formerly treasurer of tlie marine and colonies at Rochelle; he 
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had pulfished a oofisiderable woric oii the same gubjeet» entitled 
The WeatBi and IKMemrces of France. He has strove to give n 
sketch of the sittiatbn of ^^^ frontier, rivers, seaports, cus- 
toms, extent, species of culture, population, &c. 

If this work' was fiaunded on correct data, die order, jsred* 
sion^ and wrafagemenl, would render it superior to any oilier 
similar perfbnnance^ but the greatest part of the calculations^ 
estimates, and the results, are made from hypothetic views, so 
that^ in practical affairs, no reliance can be placed on this 
Writer. 
^ The work by its nature appertains to the business of poli- 
' tical economyy and we cannot deny to its author, a knowledge 
oCtfie subject^ and just views: but> it is far from being a book 
fit for executive administration. Under the writer's hand 
every thing is easy ; but in practice, obstacles, diffieultics vn* 
foltseen, errors of calculation are discovered, and after much 
labour, it is often found that we have been decoyed by a chl> 
merm which vaniriias in practical liberations. 

$ ^. M. Tolosan has given in his essay* an estimate of 
the wealth of France, in the produce nf agriculture, and im 
manufactures ; he unfolds many views of commercial adminis* 
tration, with .a 'correctness of thought, and simplicity of ex* 
ppe^sion* reqtfisite to tliose engaged in public business. 

$ 27. After the above, M. Lavoisier compiled for the use 
of th^ constituent assembly, one of the most approved views 
of the tclTitorial wealth and revenue of France. Tliat learned 
man gave to his Work that 'character of exactitude, common 
to his n^ifings* i' 

ThefUniversal Dictionary of conBaercial geognqpby, ex* 
panded the boundis of statistical knowledge, though it gives no 
details in the civil or miytary line, nor of laws, manners^ 
literature and arts: but, all that relates to the national indos*- 
try and Wealth, are minutely examined 

$ sa. At the same time, M« Bottin, secretary of the ad*' 
niintfltratiofn (of the dejjartment of the Lower Rhine, and now 
of'tbe prefecture ef flie norths gave, under the tifleof Tie 
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JnmiatBtpoHfn-fhe Lofwer Mhht9ttkt^rsi departmental sta* 
tisScs that we know of. It is a model of precision^ learning 
and taknt, in its line. It 1^8 been augmented and im|Kxyved 
by flie aiitlHM*^ in the two following years^ and he haa also, 
givoi aincef a report on ihe DeparinuMt tftht Mxrtiu 

M. Bottin's work is a proof that it is always an ad¥anta9e 
to letters^ and general kno^iedge^ that the admitustration 
should be composed of men, industrious, Well informed, and 
enUgbtened ; unhappOy, we know not why, in France, they 
are oftenoccn]ued by a different species of men, sometimes under 
one pretext, sometimes another. 

% 29. We haye had since the above, several others on the 
same plan: and first, the central administrations are obliged 
to report aunually on the state of their respective departments, 
give frequently useful details of agriculture, manufactares» 
commerce, &c. But the most intpreating pieces of this kind^ 
were tliose published respectivdy by some individual member^ 
under his own name. 

M. Francois (de Neufchateau) during his ministry of the 

interior, had encouraged those productions, and they have been 

still more so, under his successors. He enjoined the dqmrt- 

ment anfliorities to ^ve him all the information possible, on 

cultivatioii, trade, manufactures, roads and canals: amongst 

many that appeared of little acoount, in consequence of this 

injunction, the essay on the department of L'Indre, in the year 

S, of which the credit is allowed to M. Gretrc, one of the mem* 

brrs of the council general of that department, is one of the 

best. That of M. Vemeilh, on the department of La Cor- 

rcze, may be classed nearly in the same rank. The essay by 

M. Haly, counsellor, &c. is another valuable performance iii 

the same way. To these may be added, the work of M. Peu^ 

chet, {roblished under the name of M. Eichhoff, on the four 

departments on the left bank of the Rliine. 

§ 50. When Lucien Bonaparte became minister of tlie la- 
tenor, he gave great attention to statistics; he particularly 
applied himself to those of Fr;mce; the piffec ts of departmcntn 
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were uiitbeii to; and he invited llie literati of tlie Instttote to 
concur witik bim. He formed a board for statisticst the direc- 
tion of which he gave to M. Duquesnoy^ known as the writer of 
.an excellent tract, on different brandies of political cconomyi 
and also by bis translation of the Statistics of Qtrmanyf by 
Hoeck. 

M. Duquesnoy has neglected nothing in fulfilment of the 
minister's vast plan* He still devotes hidoiself to the execution 
of the same pui'poses: he is of opinion that such works require 
maturityy and that the eai'lter essays of prefects^ as well as 
some able productions, from the literati^ are insuflLcient; they 
must be examined and compared, still expecting more perfect 
kno\dedge of the details, and that nothing may be uncertain 
.iu the splendid representation of the foiiune and power of the 
.French emiiii'e. 

The system he has adopted appears to be simple, and con- 
formable to the object: all the details obtained fifom the pi*e- 
iecls are deprived of extraneous matter; they are then dassed 
under general headSf in the form of tables, and thus present, at 
a view^ the proceeds of each particular kind of national riches. 
This method, which serves very well for a compilation, made 
imder the eye of administration, which can be sure of its cor- 
rectness, will not suit so well in otlier cases, where an acquaint- 
ance with the author^s sentiments, from liis^ proofs, vieii^'s, and 
calcidations, is required. 

$ 31. M. Chaptal was of opinion, that, to afford the prefects 
a model, it would be useful to make a draft, suitable for the ske- 
leton of their reports: this was on his entrance to the ministry « 
It was executed, and addressed to the prefects and those gentle- 
jnen known to be engaged in such pursuits, by M. P^iichet^ 
without comprising sundry matters, which have been since 
taken into consideration; by which statistics have been trans- 
formed into an universal science. 

Few of the prefects have followed the methods traced out: 
it was too strict, and required more literature than they genc- 
I'ally possessed. However, much information has been obtained- 
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$$2. Birtf ill oHer to wabk tiie reader to judge of tiie 
titf^and attentkm bestowed on tiuB woA, we will go into some 
specification of tiie ]^i ito diviskm, and the artides as trea^ 
\j diifefeift writers* 

fW. Tbe talt paH of ty^ treatise is intended to ttake Imowif 
flto J%98fi0flt or JVbfiiftil Hopogfapkiff and the ItaritprM and 
PMIkalJH^uimuiarnaMu Intheirstareincltdedthelocid 
sitaalionf limits^ dimalie^ monnlains^ riverst Md canals. It ii 
jpropaoedf tiMit in treiiikig fliose siii»jec(s innnedatiiy coim^ted 
wiSi JVWiNw{ CteflfmjiAyf that it shall be only an far as tiiey 
have rdblion to statistic#8 and <hai aU de?el<^enMit is tobe 
avcnded, as to tiie condition add variety of soiL It is always 
In same aseful p(^t of view, that we endeaMr to place those 
tti^gs that serve to expose tlie soarees of the naticmal prsspe^ 
ritf and riches. 

§ S^ Aftar the topographic descr^ition of a ooontry^ 
te Int inionnation we are induced tooeek fbr» is the number 
tf lAnhitaiite: we consider the population of Fnaioe» as 
to its temw territory, and ite present extent* llie dUfereni 
parte of the work «re thus apportioned: the statemente of 
esfemtf old and new; birthsi deaOvB; marriages, seses, nges, aiiA 
nilltuy levies; and to tfiese details hate bem added^ conride* 
littsn on fbfd causes of theviortdlty in dUNrent seasonsf 
n table offering a view of all the births, ntaitiq^i and deaths^ 
fhr the year 9, (tooughHil Prance. 

i U. To M» HeiMn we are indebted fiir tte topography 
and pcq^ida«ion» The ftnterials at his disposal, in his labom 
for flie numsteii of jnstioe, have given him an ofrportonity of 
^nmAg from ti^ beat sources, insonmA fbnt the bases he 
aammeoy and the tesidto he deduces^ may be rrgarded im ther 
most exact posriMe. 

Tkt knowledge of soil, ite varisliesy llevtilUy, and different 
ny^es of culture, naturallyfottowtfie topography; 'I14ipa!kt' 



hm -been nqd^jrtatoi b^. J^. SotmipLt ^i^^ofxam^ tht eitent 
otgcowaA, »» taluod in eachd^patmi^iit: .1^. different ,bed^ of 
earthy vegetab]ie» or productive othf rwi^e* wbieh li6 finds itherej 
their produce, and what they might produce;. i^«^#;«yeiy 
information rela]tive to the aoO^ its cultivation^ and produce. 

$ 36. After the exposition of the different soils, and the 
produce, it is required that some notice be tak^i of the mode 
9f oidtivaliioii.: This id effected in this ohiqitQrtMCAgfigdMrey 
ArawB up by M* Bfdfdausie, who luisi«pi4i(Bd JbiiaiBdif tq thi9 
WbjM- Hi^ has.iiidioated tibepraotii^qfe^ 
and th^ good « bad.eftcts.furisittg th«refroiii. 

$ S7. JW; donninl givc^ the article on Froiiuiim9i Und^ 
tU$ head lis ; ailwigedr prodjoctiffiis, mimk .^opgfiabk, iV^ 
mineraL Itt'tiie; first (Claas Is gpireii tkotse of ;grain, vinee;^ 
ben^y flax^ and.w>ojods# • m.. > r ; 

Be beiginB with taruad-^^oms, BM»iti|M«the-itoQet. of fteivr 
growtb» .the quanttty^of then grown, the proportion in oobh 
merce to the maintenance of men and animals, and tbe.c^n* 
auittption of the iadxtfies. The same jtoi^«iB fittowed m$30wt- 
ingof the plants ftrforaf^e, oil, dicing, frMitrtm8iMldi'ibn«^mt» 
and. ttrougbottt the whole, the d^Cects^ in tiie:0u]tiv9ti«ftiai!» 
indicated and improvenients «iiggested» . Tl^ pbap(^.:ip om^ 
eUided by te enumenition of the differen^ilUiidp pf Ssfee^tf^^r 
tkat ,grow. in Fcasee, their, uses,. the spacj^ .Qf g^(|Uiid*ittey 
occupy, and Hue qaalitHy cut down. The attc^^kHiyof ga^cm^ 
mcwt is catted ito the.deatf«diw of 'mwy fim^sts^ihe w^ste ia- 
aUiand the inecmtenieaces resultinfs t^n^fiNm- \ - '.^ 

In treating of the animal.fPodMtimiSf tb& nutW" reviews 41; 
Hie kinds rajsfsd tbrdugbout France; : tiMr qjaaditi^s, nnpib^y 
the «0es derived from each, their prodnot^/or their^ returnar^ 
taw materiab : and those kinds, called wild MUarisi wl4<^ 
furnish objects of consumption or industry, asr of lea^har^ i^lk^ , 
wax,' hoof^i '&o* . Indeed, M. Sonninji hm given the most 
satisfactory details on the silk produced, oji the qualities, the. 
di^iotflioii of it, ih the jn^tiCBetures^ and the amount c<H»um- 
ed at himie and exported abfXMid. 



*7%e mfnend'ptoimMoiis mate n part of the rlchea of Firailoei 
kw CTwisidc r a M fey td be sure^ than those that fbIl6Wf hot tliey* 
neveifheleas BUBrit a distingaifthed place in the statemept of 
her reaonrcea. They have been treated of by M.-Goiwe, 
AsttDjidshed'hi that Ikie of adence. He has attenfiirdy inspec- 
ted tiiis branchy as it now is^ and as it was fSmnerly situated.' 
He has mafc known: — ^1. The geographical poaitlon^-^. Their 
geotogicat scHcp-^; The means of bringing them into acthrity; 
Xa iiie tMeSf the posWons of tiie worked mbies are given, an^ 
of ollten that may be woHced; and, flnaDy, in estimating the' 
amoonty ttey aiddto the circulation^ and the numbers employ^ 
(HiihciB; 

^ S8. M. Peuchet' has given an account of tUe manubc*^ 
tares fe tme Jflw n domestic prodnetbns; wliich is ibllowM by 
anolh^ front M^Betbrn, pi^esenting an analytical table of the 
fJaccs wltere each>de scii i p t i on'4»f goods is made fespcctively. ' 

§ M. • Commerce, which biiMs * community together by 
nrabdd sv^lies^ afbnlag i^procat advantiiges, is one 6[ tiie 
mostimpoptantpavtsatSlatiMab, 10 natarally placed aft^flio 
cmdAcrationson the soil and nmnufiKtoes. In treating of 
MMir atmmene, we liato irst mticed, 41te avtiiiles it aflbrd^^ 
andtthe dilhrenildilds of commodities wMdi^are fbrnished by 
the cities and dapa^tmcaofts, aocovdnig to local pcflBilioii and 
pecidiar erdffai. TUMtootUrm oomuMKf , afbrds a detail of oui^ 
cxpavtBtiaaai ' and ofiwhatwe draw fl»malMnaad;.th& trade 
wlddh is taken into ivMrin timtemafionof a WoNce. The 
^obaJal eomniem^ ftnaa a diotind; Avfsian; being 'out-of the 
intaeiar daqs^ and ye^ Mng Mlowed by the Fk^ench exda- 
slvdy, and on the pnopefty and eafeatss (^ the Frenoh^ it iatlio 
■Mua sii^fort of theiaame, andy of oounie^ one of (he prittdpal 
divimna of aatatialtcal wosk* JAivigatiim is next coaaiderBdi 
in its variooa fdationb . . ' i 

$M. The iBoafciof Bvanse^ the wtightf^meammB, and 
inoiiief^ aacommeKMA means, eoiiclttde tida aectian of 

Tlie syaltta pf McMidtfiiK»^|iMo% iias been amptyitDeaAsd:^ 
1. In oensidaiMiAns on the general and .intevwr navi^on of 
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"fnaob^^S^ Hie sptxm ^ mianL aa^i ga li iMi - %• TliBitttii* 
eial Bjfftem by cnnah 4. The couraea of the DavigaUe rivers 
^f Fraace-^. The courses ai caaabt executed aii4 pngectodj 
(oatty* some detfils m the keeping and re|ttir qC oaBolsy &c. 
. (Mr Uiitil thie ttasB» llie science of d^BMM^y 
deeiaed s^urai^ and d»tii|Gt Unm the statistics of staties. Bat 
the inpessibililgr of co»ceiraig a just idea of the reamntcs of a 
iialion» witiioiit the kwwkdge of iia oU^rtioiis and its 1^ 
in the actual eysteai of JSurope^ necessarily ioduoos us to tho 
acqoisitioii of this scieace* Tide pai< has heentKofad of in 
^ aedma:— 1. Of tiie diflRnrwt kiad^ ^f afSito fironi afcraad» 
political and conuneraal—d. Hiose <tf France rtaidinffvabfoad* 
^^. JfMic tatfcwf^n, rf wldi^ ML Aioaipry Dwral«. 
(one of the Chlefii de Bureau^ has ||i¥» the detsily as one <^ 
the moat iaterestioK hpanches of Statisttos: so an extent, pna* 
pmiMBdto ta Its Snyortanoef has been giMn« Soheyoiswitfc 

formed ni.the year Fenr^ iriuch haw aerv^ for « basis to flial 
which has been sinceghw^ and |Nit la fnctioe inAeyearXm, 

Ha;ving gi^en an aeeomit of tiie primary aBiN>ols> spcsniiary 
scboo)B| and lyoqum% Mr. Aaawfypmsea ts %» peytasnan* 
the special acheoiaf tiioee ^rfpobfic aerri^ and coadodes irith 
eome geaeral ebsstratieae on the means of eottpletiag' the geni» 
oral sfatemof aaiana linstrnctma^ There is.inchided a ie¥i^ 
of tiie lifararfcSf gaUeries of natoal lastnryf ebaervatarieSf mn^ 
aMttSt Oeatres^ Igc^ Ta ttese are added a sketch of learned 
adtiftica^ diatfai^aished hi the arte and adcnce^ netii« each 
iafiridiuds aa are oeMrated in each brandi; and general 
obso^vitioaa on the acind state of science in nvnce. 

$Ms PttUJeaieaameaettareaconaefnenceof cMlisation^ 
and ttalttsinry of poa«vfid nations. They aeooiapany the arte, 
and aUbrd fliem exercise. They have of coatse been atteaded 
to^inthortam. TUb siAject Ipn been treated of by .M. Du* 
mafi, iriio commenDee with those cxM^g at Hm lime of the 
Aapum oMqpttsfeSp and timaoe deimnds te the pioeent time. 

-$M, J|fMndmil^-flMlrAt9criptmn^iiihM 
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P^urmttUier and IhyeuXt prece4ed by some gtnerd 
reibctioiis* 

$ M. BiMgknh as the basi^ of morab» is properly {Aaced 
in thecourae of instructioiiy and sbouM have its due rank in tlie 
detaD of the process of public instmction. This article^ by 
M. Hnrbiay givM an exposition of the law thereon, and its 
pecnHnr icgidations. 

^ V» The giwnmiitdj or peditical ordert established in a 
statBy fbr saintauiiiig safety, liberty, and property within, and 
seqpect aad indqpNideiice abroad, comprises (he constitational 
knra, those of diil administration and of police, Qerdn are 
treated 1B» amngement and functions of Ihe ami administra- 
tkNk llie fliJMIary administration and discipline, are treated 
1» a MMHto and satisfiictory manner, including the Ugkm of 
hmmr* The m«4lfm^ administration, also, in satisfactory detail. 

$M« The preservation, managnnent, and reproduction 
Qf faeafes, is an important branch of political economy: M. 
Heridn has added some ezcdlent information on this head. 
The <0fMgftqiMcai deicH^Am, of the one hundred and eight de- 
pavtants of France, is on an airangement entirely original, 
and drawn by that gentleman frmn the materials of which he 
was ofidaHy in possession. 

The esAmM subjects are titrated of mider three heads>-. y. 
1. Tbe FrM(^ colonies ut America--^. In AfHcsF-^, Inlndia^ 
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^1. FB4tNCE1sriti«iiedb6tivqMael9^ 
of.lqmpMe, AiQmiheiiieiMliiifci9f)F)iriM/firf^^^ the 
4M.aaiflAMd^§pmB0fiA(9i^.tetitiide^^ ' . r\ u ^. 

JtB le^glil ihua. n<Nrtb to wnih, firiim fhe.MeiaBe and Watt 
to die firontiisrs of .€iitaIom«t, in Bpdti» is i60 myiiajtteten 
(300 leagues); and its breadth, from east to west, from Stras- 
burg^h to Brest, is 125 myriainetres (250 leases). 

Its limits are, on the north, the EngBsh channel, and the 
BotaTian repablic; on the N. £. the Rhine, which divides it 
from Germany; on the E. Mount Jura, which divides it from 
Switzerland; on the S. E. the Alps, which separate it from 
Italyi on the S. the Mediterranean Sea, and Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, wluch separate it from Spain; and on the west the 
ocean. 

So DO situation is more favorable than that of France: 
placed nearly in the centre of Europe, it is moi-e frequented 
than any other, by travellers. It borders on the most consid- 
erable states, and its seas afford access to reg;ions the most re- 
mote. 



CLIMATE. 



$ 2. France, comprehending a vast extent of country, does 
not present, in all its parts, an equal temperature; yet the 
existing differences are not very considerable: no part is sub* 
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ject to the extremes of heat and cold, insomoch that it id ne«if 
the truth to say, that the climate of Franoe is a mild one, that 
the heat relaxes not the human system, nor does the cold ren-^ 
dcr it dull and inactive. 

In order to give a precipe idea pf t|e raxjaiiDng of tbb 
French climate, it is necessary to exanune it in different points. 
We are about to give the sum of many roeteoroiogical re- 
marks, made with tlie greatest care, by skilful persons. The 
mean term only is noted, and we take no account of those raro 
occurrences, which have appeased in some particular seasons. 

It is known, that, by the temperature of a country, is meant 
the result of all the physical causes, dependant on the atmos- 
phere, co-operating on the productions of the soQ, (lie siafee of 
vrgetation, the plkysical cMiditloii «f men and aniiMis, and 
even on tlie morals of the^people. Hiese details are praoeded 
by a genend table of the latitudes and longitudes, from tho 
meridian of I>V^rroe, with ike rising acid the setlbig of (he mm, 
in the longest day it of the year. 
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Longitudes and Latitudes iff Chitf Places* 











scw's 


DEPARTMENTS. 


CHIBF 


L0K6ITI70E AHD 


SISIKG AlTD 




PLACB9 


LATITUDB 


SETTING 






LONerruuK 


M^riTvim. 


ftXKIKO 


8KTTIH» 






O. M. S. 


D. M. S. 


U.M- 


a» BUb 


Alps, H. . . 


Gap . • 


:23 44 57i'44 53 50 


4 16 


7 44 


AiiiSn Ma*' 


Niro . . 


21 57 


43 41 54 


4 19 


1 7 41 


Bouches du Rh. 


M 111*81 illes • 


ZS 2 


43 17 


4 20 7 40 


Calvados . . 


Cai'ii ,. . 


17 18 


49 11 10 


3 55 : 8 5 


Cote A'Or . . 


Dijon . . 


ZZ 42 


47 19 22 


4 4 ; 7 56 


Boubs . • . 


Bosjm(K>n . 


ZS 43 


47 13 45 i 4 4| r 56 


Djle . . . 


BrusHrls . 


22 2 


bO bi ; 3 ^7 1 « 13 


Escaiit . . . 


Ghent . . 


21 35 


51 24 3 44 


8 16 


Forets . . • 


LuxeTiibouro; 


23 46 


49 39 i 3 i^2 


8 8 


Carenne, H. . 


Toulouse . 


20 r»4 


43 SB 54 


4 iv: 7 il 


Gironde • • 


Bourdeaux 


17 5 


44 50 18 


4 15:7 45 


Goloy Cors. • 


Bastia . . 


27 12 


42 35 


4 23 


7 37 


Herault • . 


Montpellier 


21 33 


43 36 33 


4 19 


7 41 


Isere • • • 


Grenoble • 


23 24 


45 11 49 


4 13 


7 47 


Leman • • • 


Geneva 


24 15 


46 12 


4 8 


7 52 


Ltamone, Cors. 


Ajacrio 


26 28 


41 54 


4 25 


7 35 


Loire, H. • • 


I^e Puy . 


21 33 21 


46 25 2 


4 14 


7 46 


Loire, Inf. . • 


Nantes 


16 6 12 


47 13 17 


4 4 


7 56 


Loiret . • • 


Orleans • 


19 34 


47 54 4 


4 2 


7 58 


Lys . . • 


Bruges 


23 33 30 


51 12 20 


3 45 


8 15 


Meurthe • . 


Nancy 


23 49 


48 41 28 


3 58 


8 2 


Meuse, Inf. , 


Maestricht 


23 23 


50 49 


3 47 


8 13 


Mont-Tonnerre 


Mayence . 


26 


49 54 


3 51 


8 9 


Mo0eiJe . • 


Metz . • 


23 51 


49 7 


3 55 


8 6 


Ourthe . • 


Liege . . 


23 15 


50 39 


3 48 


8 12 


Piirdedome • 


Clermont . 


20 45 


45 46 45 


4 10 


7 50 


Rhine Lower • 


Strasbourg 


25 26 


48 34 35 


3 59 


8 1 


Rhine &Mosdle 


Coblentz . 


25 14 


50 22 


3 49 


8 11 


Roer . . . 


Aix-Ia-chap. 


23 B5 


51 15 


3 45 


8 16 


Seine . • . 


Paris . . 


20 


48 b6 12 


3 57 


8 S 


Seine, Inf. 


Roaen • • 


18 45 


49 26 43 


3 54 


8 6 


Var . . . 


Toulon . 


23 37 


43 7 24 


4 21 


7 39 



$ 3. Beginning with the centre of France, the climate of 
Paris is among the most temperate and agreeable of any. If 
we may judge by {he variety and precocity of the firuits growl- 
ing in the vicinage of this great city, we shall attribute much 
to the sahibrity of its atmosphere; tho* this luxury in vegetation 
is the result of much labor and ingenuity. Here is none of that 
rigorous cold, felt in the higher latitudes, or in the vicinage of 
high chains of mountains $ snow and hail are. not so common, 
Qor so abundant; nor is tliere experienced those excessive heats 
irhich desiccate tlie soil of the southern departments: the winds 
are not so violent^ as those near the sea ; hurricanes are rarely 
frit ; it h even common to see them dissipated in their ap- 
^ath to Paris: the rains fall equally, not in torrents, as in 
tlie south. 

The mean term of a long course of meteorological observa- 
tions made at Paris, gives for the greatest heat 27.0 deg. of the 
graduation of Reaumur : for the lowest 7.0 degrees, for the 
mean temperature 9.6. The greatest height of the barometer 
has been, during the same time, 28 inches 5.7 lines; the least 
27.3.3 and tlie mean 28 inches. The quantity of rain which 
Sell in the year (mean) wa9 2Q inches 2.4 lines. It rained dur* 
ing 164 days of each year ; and thd prevailing winds were 
ff om. S. W. to N. E. 

$ 4. In the Nof^h, the ch^ef place, of the department bf the 
Dyle, Brussels, whict^ is about two leagues in circuit, appears 
like an amphitheatre in tiie bosom of a rising ground, on the 
river Senne, wliich ia passing it» forms many islands. The 
eminence^ which 9crve8 for a base, is cut up by ravines, and 9 
wide and deep passage, in wliich is found near fifiy ponds of di& 
i^ent si2es4 It is natural to attribute to those collections or 

fi^gnant ws^ters, those damp unhealthy vapors which are pre- 

* 

valent fai the neighborhood; altiioqgh.the bread qor^s, and gar* 
den Btufih, as well as the fruit trees, which grow there^ evince 
the fertility of the soil^ In gf'nei'al, the three summer months 
are warm and moist at Brussels, and the remainder more or 
less cold^ with a hunud atmosphere^ to which may be attri^ 
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buted thdr most common diseases. The months of FeWaary, 
March, April, and Majy'^ve the greatest mortality ; and epi<} 
demies are severer at the bottom, than on tiie higher parts of 
the hilL It has been observed, thit sickness is rare, when 
fruit is abundant. 

The mean of eight years' observation haii given the follow^ 
mgresoltB: 

Greatest heat •••••• 25.5 deg. 

Least heat ...... s.i 

Mean heat • . . • • ,9.5 

Greatest elevation of the barometer 28 inches 7.3 lines 
Least elevatioti ... 27 2.11 

Mean elevation ... 27 11.11 

ftwailhig inhds S. W. to W. 
Usdny days, 151. 

§ 5. Dunkirk, in the department of the North, the latitude 
of Hrhich IB 5i detg. 2 min. 4 sec. the greatest heat, in a com* 
mon year, is 23.2 deg. the least is 6.6; ordinarily of S.7. The 
greatest elevation of mercury, in the barometer, is 28 inches 
5 Imes: the least is 27 inches 1.4 lines; and the common or 
modi is 28 mches 1.10 lines. There arc 126 days irfrain, 
and the prevailing wind is S. E. 

4 6. The mean results cf seven years' cbsewatiohs, at 
Metz, dej^artm^it of the MoscUe, are, 

Grealest beat ..... d8.7 deg. 

Least do. • . • • • 7.4 

Mean do 10.8 

Greatest elevation of the barometer, . 28.0.9 

I^a^ do. ..... 26;11.2 

Mean do. 27.7.3 

Ram fallen in 144 days .... 27.3.0 
Wind 8. W. chiefly. 

$ 7. In the east of Franccj the greatest beat is at Nancy^ 
department De la Meiirthe, and is, in a common year, 24.3 deg. 
tiie least 9.5; mean 8.9; the greot^^st elevation of the mercury 
is 27 inches 10.10 lines; the least 26 inches 8.5 lines; and tho^ 
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mean of 37 inches 4.2 lines. . It rains during 145 days^ and the 
prevailing winds are N. W. to 8. W. 

§ 8. Besancon» department of Doubs^offers neariy the same 
results as Nancy: 24*5 for the greatest heat; 7,10 for the leasts 
9,0 for the least; and the prevailing wind TT, 
. ' $ 9. In Mont Lion, formerly Mont Dauphin, one of tlie 
highest {Mints in France, situated in the department of the 
High Alps, and in 45 deg« 20 mio. lat]lndi% the thermometer 
indicates the highest degree of heat to be 27.0 deg. the least at 
^.7, the mean 7.9; the greatest elevation of the bai^>meter 25 
inches SO lines ; its lowest, 23.10.0 lines ; and its mean 24 
inches 8,7 lines ; days of rain and snow, 96 ; and the prevail- 
ing winds are of the S. W* 

$ 10. If we pass to the west, Brest, in the department of 
Finistere, and in latitude 48.22.25, has for its highest heat, 
d4U) deg. 6.0 for the least, and 9.8 for the mean ; the mean 
elevation of the barometer is about 28 inches 8 lines; days of 
nun 150; and the wind prevailing is the N. E. 

In the south of France, the temperature is mild; the heat 
augments towards the east; but is not so scorching as in some 
other places n6i far distant; in return^ the piercing blasts of 
winter are not felt there, as in the north. 

$ 11. Bourdeaux, in the department of La Gironde, built 
on the left bank of the river Craronne, and elevated about 20 
toises above the level of the sea: the following is tiie mean 
f>f several years' observations-^ 

Greatest heat ..... 26.8 deg. 

.Mjeasx . f . . . . •>.v 

Mean 11.1 

Greatest elevation of the barometer • 28.6.3 

I^ast • • , . , 27«4.2 

Mean , 28.0.10 . 

Bain . r , , , 24.S.7 

Painy days, 150 

Pl^vfoling winds, N. W. pii4 W. 
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Bdow the dcfurtnent of Giroride is that of Des Landes^ 
io which a higher degree of heat has admitted of the cultira- 
tion^ in the open field, of the JUvaiU cotton, the herbaceous cot- 
ton of botanisfe. 

$ 12* Farther to the east, and about the middle of thii 
soutliem district of France, the ohservationfi made at Mont« 
peiliep, give the following mean results. 

Greatest heat i88.1 deg^ 

Mean 12.t 

Greatest elevation of barometer • • 28.6.S 
Least . . . . . p 27.5.5 

Mean ...••• 28 

Quaotity of rain . • • • 27.8.0 

Rainj days , 7^ 

Winds . . • • . N. toN. W. 

$13. At Marseilles, department of the mouths of the 
Rhone^ as in all the southern parts of the cudevaid Provence, 
the heat is intense, and of long continuance; for from the mid*' 
die of Prarial to tlie end of FrucHdor the thermoroetor is gene- 
rally above 2ii degrees. In the low grounds, with a southern 
exposure, and guarded by mountain^) from the north wind, the 
heat IS still greater. 

The cold is abo felt sometimes with severity: the 4th and 
5th January, 1768, at 7 b. 45 m. A. M. the mercury in the ther- 
mometer was 9 degrees below the freezing point, which w as the 
greatest caM known in the memory of man: for it is not ascer- 
tained whether that of 1709 was equally severe, and it was but of 
short duration : after the day following it, ice ceased to be seen 
in tlie city, the air became gradually mild, and the almond 
trees were in flower before the end of the month. But great 
Tariations of temperature are rare at Marseilles, as xve shall 
see by tiie following result of nine years observations, during 
which, the highest degree of heat was of 25.5 degrees, the 
least S.1, and the mean 11.8; the greatest elevation of the 
mercury 28 inches, 7.2 lines, th^ least 27 inches 3.7 lines, the 
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Rhone, Rhine, Mettse, Escant^ 8ein<^, Loirci and Garoiuif. 
The ifanst two wash the eastern part, and discharge the first 
into the Mediterranean, and tlie last into the North Sea: the 
Mcnse and L'Escaul watei-ing the north, fall also into the 
North Sea: tlie Sefee and Loire run through tlie centre, west- 
<ward, and dischalrge the first into the English Channel, the 
second into the <)cean: the Garonne, watering the south, falls 
into the ooean. t . 

Besides'those iivei^, may WPfeentioned others of consider- 
able s£ze: • as> the ^aone, wMch, running west, falls into tlie 
Rhone; the Cliarente, which, after traversing the west, falls 
into the ocetfh; 'theMame, whichy .watering the eastern inte- 
Mo^, ruiids w^twaitt 'to tlife S^ine; tfaeDoTtiogne, running^ 
throug)ftb<i soatli, ^Mdi faffing Ifnto the Onronne; the Somne 
runs northward, and falls into the English GhAnnel; theL'Oisc' 

li'Eore, Lot, Gors, Dh)me, &c. 

• » 

. . t ; . CAJBTAXS* 

§ 19. 'The rivers give great advantages to trade, by faci- 
lities of trantipcM;^ aAd tliose advantages have been greatly 
nugm^t^'d by the canals constructed towards the same end* 
Th^ most remarkable are — ^Uiat of the south, which connects 
the Meditermnean with the ocean, denominated The Canal if 
Langutdac: that of Anare and Orteahs, so caUed from its join- 
ing the Seine to the Loii'e by two Ranches— ^ne ending at 
Orleans, the* other at Briare; the eastern branch, known by 
the name of Cote d'Or, or Bourgogne, opens a commonicaticm 
betweeh tlie Tonne and the Saone; tliat of the centre, formeriy 
called the canal of Charolais, opening a communicatiim be- 
tween the Saone and the Loire, &c. 

XAKES. 

$ 30. The lake of Geneva, of which its ancient title is. 
revived, lake Ltmafif situated in the department of that name, 
in length about 20 leagues (100 kilometres), and its greatest 
breadth 4 leagues (20 kilometres); the Rhone passes through 
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\U and its limpid waters contain abundance of fish, i n fuulicu. 
lar trout of a great size : the lake D'Annecy, in the department 
' of Mont Blanc, in length 4 leagues, (20 kilometres) and great- 
est breadth alitde more than half a league, (2 kilometrea) it is 
very deep: the Bourget, of still smaller siase: IFAUegre, oh the 
summit of amountain, in the department of Puy de Dome &c. &€• 

MOtTNTAUrs* 

§ 21. France hds oifttMorders, on the east, the Alps : 
this chain traverses the three departments from which they iakm 
their name of Maritime Alps, Lower Alps, and Higher Alps ; 
it separates France from Italy, and forms the limits with Hel- 
vetia. 

Where the Alps appear to be piled one upon another, is the 
greatest elevation, some of the summits being 9,700 toiacs, (5,260 
metres) above the levd of the sea. 

A branch of the. Alps, of lesser height, rising in the depart- 
ment of Ihe Leman, rmis into the department of Jura, TJjjipet 
Saime, Doubs, Upper Rhine, la Meurthe, Moselle, Sarre, and 
^ Mont Tonnerre; another branch rises in the department La 
Drome, traverses that of the Ardeche, Loire, Rhone, Saone, and 
Loire and Cote d^Or to Dijon. From this some ramifications 
proceed through Cantal and Puy de Dome, by the south-west, 
through the tipper Loire and Lozere, and is jdned to the Fyre- 
joean monntiuns, which form the natural limits between France 
and Spain. 

The chain of the Pyrenees extends along the south of France, 
from Port Vendres, on the Mediterranean, to the ocean, on 
the limits of Spain. The greatest breadth is 40 leagues (200 
kilometres), and its highest pinnacle 1|M2 toises (2,iBQ8 metres) 
above the sea levek 
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POPULATION OF FRANCE. 



$22. This article ought to be examined under a variety 
otvkiWB: aSf 

1. Its aggregate. 

2. The relative proportionsi between the different classes 
of society. 

3. Its proportion to the extent of territory. 

4. The proportions of births^ marriagess deaths, sexes^ 
different ages, and military levies. 

M. Necker was the first that fixed the rate of popolationy 
by his researches^ the details of which have been pidilished. 
Mirabeauy senior^ reckoned the population of France, in ±7Bh, at 
18 millions and 107 individuals. The Abbe Expilly estimated it^ 
in ±772f at 22 millions 1^,357 inhabitants. Buffon, at the same 
time, gives it at 21 million 672,777, individuals. The estimate of 
M. Necker in 1785, amounted to 21 millions 676,000. M. 
Bonvallet Desbrosses estimates it at 27 millions 957,267; 
and the committee of the constituent assembly estimates at 
28,896,000, but by a second report, it is reduced to 26,363,074« 

The register (Bureau de Cadastre) published in detail by 
the Abbe Prony, estimates the population of France in the year 
6, including Corsica, at 31,123,218 souls; viz. 

Ancient France .... MfiMfiSit 

Avignon, Savoy, Nice, Porentruy, Bel- 1 ^ ^^^ Q^g 

gium, and Genoa . . . j ' ' 

Country between the Rhine and Mosdle 1,563,909 

Total 314^,218 
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Depere^ in his statement to the coiuicilof fite hundred, mikes 
if AmSf viz.: 

Ancient France , • '• • 28,810 fi94t 
AvigBon, B%roj9 Nice, Por^tny, Belf^tuli, 

andOenoa • • • • SiOMyOOa 

Genera . • • • . • sa/MM) 

Dejpaftments on the left bank of the Rhine t^SMfiOO 



Totals S$i5Q±f69^ 



The estimate of estates, returned in the years 9 and iO, to the 
mndBters of justice and interior, by the presets, and conforma- 
b le to irtdch the arrangement of justices of the peaf» took place, 
and Sxing the namb^r of members of electoral colleges, for 
arrondissementsatid departments, agreeably to their population^ 
and the dispositioiis 0f tha senatfls C}6multitm of the 4th August, 
iStfS: IMk gives a general populattoti of 53,111,962 seals ; 
bat to ttfil amount is to be aided l,Ao4^d61 aouls, by the union 
of Piedriiont and Elba, whteh gfV(» a tMal of »,976^3iS souls. 

It is possible, aikd tvenpffAMtf that there may be some 
diflference betwiseti tys andlhe real dum of the inbfidiitants of 
France; but it id the best establtshed ihat we hate yet had. It 
wiD be tesy tqMjgtify it by the ingenious tables on the progrea- 
sion of populatmii forlilied by Daqueenoy, of the board of statts« 
tics, in the ministry of the iMeHor, and which tiie prefects are 
required to fill Up, and to Send quarterly t6 the minister. 

JUsptcHw mmberi of each dUM tjf society. 

» • 

$ 2S» Economist^ have applied themselves very indus* 
trioualy to calculations lliat ndghl give seme information on this 
imporiant subject, but it does not appear that it has occujaed 
the attention of governmeiit, though its object is important* 

We find, howev^, ftaton a statement prepared by a com- 
mittee of the constituent assembly, that the. population of 
26,363,074 souls, is divided into two parts^ viz.: 



M POPULATION. 

1. In the country . . . . ^ 20^3^530 

«. In the cities 6,r69,470 

The data for this is unknown. 

M. Bonyallet Desbrosses, in his treatise on the riches and 
^esomces of France, makes the population to be, viz.: 

In the country . . . . . 27,957,367 

In the cities , 7,811,832 

By the first calcidation of the conunittee, the population of 
the cities is to that of the country as 1 to 3|. Agreeably to 
the opinion of M. Bonvallet as 1 to 2 6-7, 

Lavoisier calculated thus — 
Population ofdties and large towns • • 8,000,000 

Laborers, fanners, valets, house-maids, shep- 
herds, men, women, and children included : 6,000,000 
Day-laborers, as thrashers, reapers, slaters, ma^ 
sons, &C, families inclusive, living on the 
proceeds of agriculture • • • 4,000,000 
Tine cultivators and their families • « 1,750,000 
Hired by vine cultors and proprietors • 800,000 
Traders, shopkeepers, contractors, brokers, po* 
lice, harness-makers, and cartwrights, living 
at the expense of agriculture, men, women, 
and children included • • • ^^ 1,800,000 
Small proprietors living cUeSy on their ivnSF 450,000 
Sailors, day laborers of all kinds attached to fac- 
tories, out of the cities, quarriers, miners, 
poachmen, waggoners, nobles, ecclesiastics, 
and tbeir domestics, residing out of the cities 1,950,000 
French army ••«••, 250,000 



« 



By M, Lavoisier, Total • 25,000,000 



It appears by this view of Lavoisier, that the subdivision of 
ike dty populatipn is to that of the country as 4 to 2 l-8i 
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iXaUmtnt (fnawben amparative mth extent 

m 

$ 24. M. Necker has given a statement of the population 
comparatiTe with the territorial extent in 1785^ giving 916 
inhabitants per square league. 

M. Bonvalletyin 1789, las given asimilar statement, making 
917 inhabitants per square league. 

The committee of the constituent assembly, 1781, gav^ 
996 per square kague. 

The (Cadastre) regist^ published inthe year 6,give8 1,020^ 
inhabitants per square league. 

Depore, in the year 7, gives 1,101} to the .square league. 

• 

The prefects* returns, made to the minister of the interior, 
of estates, for the years 9 and 10, give ^f^M^ inhabitants i»er 
square league, exclusive of Piedmont and the ide of Elba* • 

But if the knowledge of the number of the inhabitants to tlie 
league square is a means of comparing the resoXirces of one state 
with those of another, it is not of less importance to be able to 
rompare the different parts of the same state with each other. 
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TABLE. 



Pltmneei. 



Flanders 

Cambresis 

Hainadt 

Artois 

Picardy 

Normandy • ^^ • , 

Isle de France 

Chanpagne 

Loirawi: &Thr^»Iu)p6 

Alsace • • %, 

Breta^e 

Maine and PerAe ^ 

Touraine • 
Orleanais » / • 
Berri • • • ' 
Nhremaia « « 
Bourgogne • • 
Franche Comte 
Poitou • • • 
Aunis • 
Marche • • 
Bourbonnais . 
Saintonge • • • 
Angoumois • 
limosin • 
Auvergne • 
Lyonnai^ • 
Dauphinyt • 
Goienne & Gascogne 
Beame and Navarre 
Conrte^de Foix • 
Rouasilion 
Languedoc 
ProTence 
Corsica • 

Totals 



Bxteatin 
square leagues. 


Fopuhtioii. 


Readt (i6^ 
ifoare kagoew 


41 

176 


• 

352,000 


2,000 


63 


76,600 


1,400 


192 


259,200 


1,850 


2M 


. 319,200, 


1,330 


M MS 1 


616,500 


1,125 


1,797 


2,021,625 


1,125 


l,Hi8 


2,322,000 


1,500 


lOM 


1,197,120 


960 


-. M24r 


M39,20O 


800 


541 


554,525 


1,025 


1,801 


1,822,612 


1,012 


S81 


682,776 


775 


708 


5894640 


830 


519 


519,000 


IjOOO 


9Si' 


819,970 


835 


569 


474,546 


BSif 


- 380 


973,890 


834 


1,341 


1,072,800 


800 


1,309 


1,047,200 


800 


±,B6if 


1,165,500 


750 


111 


150,960 


1,360 


252 


287,488 


744 


M4 


282,800 


700 


273 


227,409 


835 


286 


212,498 


743 


626 


500,800 


800 


1,176 


882,000 


750 




666,000 


1,500 


1,006 


804,800 


800 


3,437 


2,863,021 


833 


374 


299,200 


800 


160 


149,760 


936 


252 


223,776 


888 


2,250 


1,998,000 


888 


1,104 


980,352 


S6S 


540 


202,500 


375 


30,465 


27,957,267 


917 
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$ S5. If it was possible to come to the knowledge of the 
ordinarypcoportioiiof births to the population of a state,it would 
suffice^ in order to have the amount of its population^ to multi* 
fky the number of births by the sum of the rate of tiiis proportions 
QDC8 correctly ascertained. 

In order to obtain this, there has been made in France, by 
actual enumeration of cities and provinceSf a note of the births 
dunng a certain time determined; and then by the aid of calcu* 
lations, estimating from the number of births in several diflfe- 
rent jreara the number of inhabitants known^ the aggregate 
amount is asq^rtained. 

From the calculatiims of Moheau and Necker/that the rate 
of Mrflis to inhabitants is, for the most part, 1 to 25, 25§ and £6, 

< 

that in tiie commercial towns the births are to the population as 
1 to 27, 28, S9, and even to SO inhabitants, and in the metropo- 
lis still more. 

We think with M. Necker, that the mean rate to the entire 
population is 25|; and we are the more inclined to foDow this 
estimaie, for at the present time, according to the tables cf 
population and births, the mean rate in the cities is the same 
now, as in 1780; although in the country parts, it appeared to 
be 21,22, 22| and 28: this agumentation may be attributed to 
die early marriages (^ the youth, who by this means endea* 
TOUT to avoid the conscription for the military service. 

The general table of tiie births, marriages and deaths, that 
have taken jdace in France during the year 9, will serve for 
a proof of that assration, though but for one year only. That 
table has been completed by M. Duquesnoy, and there is every 
reason to believe, that if the prefects take the care to which 
the object is entitled^ we shall know for many years to come 
widi the strictest accuracy, the proportion of births to popula- 
tion. As to Hie proportion of lUegitimatB births from beingtiie 
47th, as it was in 1780, it has increased neariy to one eleveotb 
of tiie total births, according to the views of M. Necker and 
M. Moi^ue. 



M POPULATION. 

(^the rait (fnuariage$ to the pvpuUHfxofU 

$ 26. llie means which have been shewn for estimating 
the proportion of population to birtiiSy may be equaHy applied 
to marriages. Mobeau and Neck^ have examined this qaea« 
tion. The estimate published by Necker in 1780, amounted 
at that time to ^ISyTM for all the marriages of France^ and 
shows that that number was to the population^ as 1 to 110| fior 
tlie average year of ten» Corsica exclusive. 

We have said that the estimate of births to the population 
waSy in a mean yeary as 1 to 25^ and that of mamageSf as X 
to IIO9 SO) after those rates^ it appears that of all the births, 
one fourth arrive at marriage. We have observed that the 
number of births increase in the equal ratio of populationy and 
it may be perceived that the number of marriages are not aug^« 
mented in the same proportion, notwithstanding the early 
marria^s wliich have taken place the last eight or ten years; 
and the proof of it arises from the considerable number of 
illegitimate births, which come nearly up to an eleventh of the 
total births. It is interesting to compare and verify these 
statements with the returns of population, births, and marriages 
drawn up by the prefects. 

Of ikt Rate of Deaths to the PopulatiM. 
§ 27. The rate of deatiis to the population is one of the least 
certain means to ascertain the number of inhabitants of a state, 
because it may be deranged by epidemics, or other causes of 
mortality; however, it serves the purpose sometimes. Mo* 
heau, has given the rate of deaths to population, as 1 to SO — 
that is to say, that there dies in the year 1 person out of each 
30 persons. Ke4ier, in a statonent of the number of deaths 
for ten years, has given the mean number of deaths in France, 
as 819,491, daring one year; from which it results that the 
rate of deaths in a common year, will be to the population^ aa 
1 is to SO and an 1-8.* 

* In the aocount of the Fimgae of Toulon, m the yeitr 17S1» by M. Dentreelieuio^ 
of thatdty, there perislied at that time in Prorenee 190,000 penoii% and at TouIqd, 
16,000 J^snoM, being ooc-third of the ifhole popoUUNi. 
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liMe of the probable duration of Life. 



Age 


Ditr 


atittii 


•Age 


huralion 


Ae 


Duration. 


ofUfe 


of Life 


of Life 




Yean. Mootha 




Years. Months 




Tears. Months 





8 




33 


26 


3 


66 


8 


1 


33 




34 


25 


7 


67 


7 6 


2 


38 




'35 


25 




68 


7 


3 


40 




36 


24 


5 


69 


6 7 


4 


41 




37 


23 


10 


70 


6 2 


5 


41 


6 


38 


23 


3 


71 


5 8 


6 


42 




39 


22 


8 


72 


5 4 


7 


42 


3 


40 


22 


1 


73 


5 


8 


41 


6 


41 


21 


6 


74 


4 9 


9 


40 


10 


42 


20 


11 


75 


4 6 


10 


40 


2 


43 


20 


4 


76 


4 3 


11 


39 


6 


44 


19 


9 


77 


4 1 


12 


38 


9 


45 


19 


3 


78 


3 11 


13 


38 


1 


46 


18 


9 


79 


3 9 


14 


37 


5 


47 


18 


2 


80 


3 7 


15 


36 


9 


48 


17 


8 


81 


3 5 


16 


36 




49 


17 


2 


82 


3 3 


17 


35 


4 


50 


16 


7 


83 


3 2 


18 


34 


8 


51 


16 




84 


3 1 


19 


34 




52 


15 


6 


85 


3 


20 


33 


5 


53 


15 




86 


2 11 


21 


32 


11 


54 


14 


6 


87 


2 10 


22 


32 


4 


55 


14 




88 


2 9 


23 


31 


10 


56 


13 


5 


89 


2 8 


24 


31 


3 


57 


12 


10 


90 


2 6 


25 


30 


9 


58 


12 


3 


91 

• 


2 3 


26 


30 


2 


59 


11 


8 


92 


2 


27 


29 


7 


60 


11 


1 


93 


1 10 


28 


29 




61 


10 


6 


94 


1 8 


29 


28 


6 


62 


10 




95 


1 6 


30 


28 




63 


9 


6 


96 


1 4 


31 


27 


6 


64 


9 




97 


1 2 


33 


26 


11 


65 


8 

■ 


6 


98 
99 


1 Jl 
1 



4^ SPOPULATIONi 

This table shews that there is a reasonable expectation^ or^ 
an equal chance, that an infant to be bom, or whose age is at 
zero, will arrive at the age of S years — that an infant which 
has already lived a year, will live S3 years^ and so with th^ 
other ages. 

It is observable^lst. That the age at which the longest 
duration of life may be expected is 7 years, since the chance is 
9qual to 42 years d months. 2dly. — ^That at the age of 12 or 
IS years, a person has lived the one-fourth of his life from 
which he cannot reasonably hope for more than 38 or 39 years; 
and that even at the age of 28 or 29 years, a person has lived 
the one half of his life, sinc« he has only 28 years to live— and 
finally, that before 50 years, a person has lived the three- 
fourths of his life, since no more than 16 or 17 years can be 
iiopcd far. But these physical trutlis, in themselves so morti- 
fying, are compensated by moral considerations. A man may 
iregard as null, the first fifteen years of his life, all that has oc- 
curred to him in that long interval of time, is efiaced fhnn hi^ 
memory, or at least has so little connection with the objects 
that have subsequently occupied his attention, tliat he is no 
lono^er intei*ested by them in any way : there is no longer the 
aame.succession of ideas, nor, as we may say the same life* — 
W«' only begin to live morally when we begin to arrange onr 
thoughts, to turn them towards a certain future. In consider- 
jing the duration of life under this point of view, wliich is the 
most real, we find by the table, that at the age of 25 years, a 
man has lived one fourth of his life, at 38 years but one half; 
and it is not untO the age of 56 years, that a man has lived tlie 
three-fourths of his life. 

Proportion of each sex, in the population. 

§ 29. Although the proportion of each sex varies accord- 
ing to occupation, and trade of the places selected for re* 
search, the opinion generally entertained from the enumera- 
tion and returns of births, is, that in France the rate.of propor- 
tion ia, 17 females for 16 males. At this time it would be 
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▼eiy interestiBg to know, how this proportioB kas been varied 
bj Ae military leviea— 4he conaequences of the ReTolution^-^ 
but it has been impossible for us to procure satisfactory data^ 
nor is it to be obtained, except, by the new statements of popula- 
tion, arranged by M. Duquesnoy, and which the Prdedi 
shall be enjoined to fill np with car^^ 



Fropcrtjon of diffkrent ages, in populaticnu 

$ SO. TUs part of statistics, and that of the probability 
of the duration of life, have been the object of many combina^ 
tions, bdng tiie basis of the system of life-annuities and ton- 
tines. TUs subject has been discussed particularly among the 
En^Uk and Genevese. After the most exact enumerations^ 
estimates and calculations, possible, it has been found that in 
orduttfy times, the rate of ages to population, was, as fd« 
Iow8>— 



AGB8 


PBOPOBTXOir TO PQPUIiATIOir 


$ 31. From 1 to 10 ; 
11 20 


fears 


1 of the whole populati<m 
Ji ditto 


21 30 


— 


s 

13 


ditto 

• 


ai 40 


~ 


•=■ 


ditto 


41 30 


.— 


— 


ditto 


SI 60 


•— 


13 


ditto 


61 70 




So 


ditto 


71 80 


— 


55 


ditto 


81 90 




So 


ditto 


91 100 


V 


1 

1600 


ditto 



a POPULATION. 

Froportum of population to military levies, 

9 39. By knowing the iittiiAer of males and their propor- 
tion to the entire popuiation^ we ascertain haw fiu* the mili- 
ary kvies may he extended for the land» or sea service^ This 
statement arises from so msjsy diflferent facts that they can- 
not be detailed here; we merely remark^ in a general way, tliat 
the levies are easiei* made in agricultund countries, such as 
France, than in manufacturing states, like England. 

In Prussia the inilitary class is more than a tenth of the 
whole population. 

In France, admitting every male ttot married as liable to 
military duly, above the age of 18 and under 50, we shall have 
1 9^51 ,06a individuals, finm whom must be dedncled all who are 
infirm and incapaftle of bearing arms, if it is aidmitted tliat 
all the males above 18, iparried or not, are Uable, then the dls^ 
posable force will be for national defence, about five millions 
of men, deducting all above 50, the infirm and unserviceable. 

The rule of the forced conscription in France was formerly 
from 18 to 41 years of age, from, a population of 24,000,000 
of mhabitants: 1,175)000 i» computed a»fit forMie army. 

From tliese it resists, that, in time of peace, and taking 
those from 20 to 25 years of age annually, we shall have 
413,375 men, or a twenty fouriji of tlie populatiouj fit to carry 
arms. 
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THE SOIL, 



§ 33* The soil of Fraace is not uniform, and ibe variety is 
distinguished in following either the course of the mountains or 
of the rivers. This mode, of scanning a territory tlirows much 
liglit on the vnlue of estates respectively, from a calculation of 
the produce which muy be yielded by tliem, 

Arthur Young, in hi^ Travels in France, during the ycam 
1787^ 1788, 1789 and 1790, has distinguished, ailer examina- 
tion of the parts, seven different kinds of soil within the ancient 
limits, arranged under the heads of the dilTei^ent kinds of culture*. 

Admitting this opi^uon, which appears to be the best, and 
extending it to the new departments, let us see if it be possible 
to make an application of it. 

$ 3^ 1* ChrowidsfirtUe wnd richr^As of 
MontTonnerre, La Lys, L'Escaut, La*Dyle, 
Pas de Calais, Du Nord, L'Aisne, Seine and 
ilarne. La Seine, Seine and Oise, Eure and 
Lour, Eure, Lower Seine, La Somme, L'Oise, 
Lower Rhine, L'Aude, du Tarn, Du Lot, La 
Haute Garonne, L'HcrauU;, La Vendee, Deux 
Sevres, Du Loinet, Du Po, De Marengo, Du 
Tanaro, and La Seside • • . • 14<,109,454,5i 

§ 35, 2. Heatlis anj wastes— Such as those 
of the departments of the Doux Nethes, La 
lloer. La Loire the lower, Morbihan, Finisterc, 
Cotcs-du-Nord, Die et VUainc, Mayenne and 
L'Ome, Calvados, La Manche, La Gironde, 
La Dordogne, Lot and Garonne, L'x\rriege, 
Upper Pyrenees, Lower Pyrenees, Dcs Landes, 
Du Gers, L*Aveyron, and Du Gard . 11,677,303,88 

$ 36. 3. Chalk lands*^As in the depart- 
ments.of La.Mame, Ardennes, L'Aube, High 
Mame, Loire and Cher^ Indre and Loire, La 
Cbaxente^ Charente the lower, and Ticnnc 6,772,4.^2,17 
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$ 37. 4. Oravel landr-^Aa La Nievr^ 
fuid L'AIlier ..••.. 

$ 58. 5. Stony bifufo— -As La Sarre^ Des 
ForctS) Rhine and Moselle, Des Yosges, La 
Meurthe, La Mensey Du Haut Rhiney La Cote 
d'Or, La Haute Saone, Da Doubs, De Saone 
and Loire, Da Jura, L'Ain, L'Tonne^ Du 
Rhone, La Loire, and De Jemapes • • 

$39. 6* Mouniainofuslands^^ABWOurtdf 
Sanibre and Meuse, Iol Meuse Inferieure, East* 
ern Pyrenees, La Lozere, Du Cantal, La Cor- 
reze, Haut Loire, L'Ardeche, La Drome, Up* 
per Alps, Lower Alps, MaritimeAlpsyDuYart 
Mouths of the Rhone, Yaucluse, Puy de 
Dome, Mont Blanc, Du Leman, L'Isere, Du 
Liamonc, Du Golo, La Stura, fuid La Doire 

$ 40. 7* Sandy lands — ^As those of the de* 
partments of the Indre, Du Cher, la Creuse, la 
Haute Yienne, La Sarthe, and La Mayenne 



l,920>035^9f 



9,60SfiMfi6 



13,119|09r,29 



M^>B71,i4p 



Total, equal to the general supcrfices of France 61,258,732,06 



$ 41. By the same rule, to estimate the territorial produce 
of France, and ascertain the extent of each portion of territoiy 
employed in each species of culture, or particular production^ 
the result will be in six divisions, riz.: 

HECTABES, 
< 35,219,437,40 
. 2,434,565,64 
8,154,716,26 
• 3,302,035,92 
« • 3,745,305,819 



1. Cultivated grounds • • « 

2. Yine lands • • • « • 

3. Woods 

4. Rich pasturage • • • • 

5. Artificial meadows • • • 
6* Heath luid waste, uncultivated, rivers, 

ponds, marshes, &c. • • . 



10,422,925 



Totals equal to the entire svperfices of France 61,258,782,06 



9 4S. Lands f fat and rich — ^Mont Toimerre^ if tfte steep 
keigfatSf which are numerous in this department, are a loss ta 
^ncpiixJ^, there is a compensation in the produce of theforestfli 
md in the mines of different kinds^ which are worked; as anti- 
mony 9 cobalt, sulphur, and fossil coal. The most celebrated 
are those of mercury and pit coal. It is washed by ihid Bidnm 
and produces a little com, flax, hemp, and wine. 

$ M. La Lgs (Austrian Flanders)— Soil arid and sandy^ 
but Ihe mod of the rin^rs affords a coat of vegetable earth 
which, joined to the industry of the inhabitants, renders this 
country very fertile: it produces abundance of com, flax, and 
grass of every kuid. 

§ 44w VSscaut (Austrian Flanders)— The ancient country 
^fWaes, on the left bank of the Escaut, occupies a rich valley: 
the aideS) gently declining, are covered Mith com, flax, and 
rich pasturage, where excellent horses are raised. The humidi* 
ty of it daring the winter is remarkable. 

$ ^5. La Jhfle (Brabant) — Cut by fine canals and watered 
hj many rivers. This department is very abundant in grain, 
coal and pasturage. Its soil is in general the most fei-tile; sand 
chiefly prevails, mingled with shells; very little pure day is 
found there, it is covered with a coat of vegetable earth. 
In this department is found the finest woods j that of Soigne is 
eonsiderafale. 

$ 46. Pas de Calah (Picardy and Artois)—- Is one of the 
most abundant in grain, it pi*oduces also hops, colza, and hemp. 
The sqQ IS excellent. The sea annually deposits on the coasts 
a fine sand, of which the quantity is prodigious^ tliese sands 
aover a league and half in breadth in many places, and never 
less than a league; each year they make new progress. 

$ W. Lt JVbrd* French Flanders, (Bainault and Cam- 
bresis) — ^lliis department contains, in general, fertile plains, 
4ef p and even. Its soil is very rich, and affords in abundance, 
^m, flax and colza. It is popidous, and covered with consider- 
able towns. 

$ 48. J/Jfsue (De dis Fraiice)--^Thts departoent wa- 
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tered by the Oise, the Serrc, Marne, Vesle and L'Aisne^ xrtiich 
traverse it from east to west^ is in pail covered with forests ; 
it produces corn in abundance* Its surface without bSng mai'k- 
cd by any striking peculiai^ities^ contains high plains and val- 
leys benefitted by the above rivers, and some smaller streams. 
There are no mountains strictly speaking, but some knolls, to 
which that name is given in the absence of other larger masses. 
In the neighborhood of Ardennes the air is sharp, and the 
gi*ound uncidtivated ; as we approach towards Laon, the fields 
assume a more cheerful appearance, and the soil is more fruit- 
ful ; it is still more so neai' St. Qncntin. 

§ 49. 8ehi€ and Mamie (lie dc France) — ^Produces in 
abundance com, wine and forage ; the boi*ders of the Seine and 
Marne, in particular, are very fertile ; they give their name to 
the department which they pass through in a western direction. 

§ 50. La Seine (He de France) — ^A great part of this 
department is occupied by the city of Pai'is, the remainder is a 
very meagre soil, but by manuring and culture, produces com 
and vegetables in plenty, and some wine. 

§ 51. Seine and Oise (Isle de France) — This depart- 
ment is watered by the Oise, towards the North, and by the 
Seine, which crosses it nearly in tlie centre, in a meandering j 

course, from La Roche, Guyon, to beyond Corbert. The sur- 

■ 

face is in general level, offering to the view only some small 
hills. The culture affords com, fruits, wine and culinary ve- 
getables. 

5 52. Eure and Loire (Orleanois, Beauce et Pcrche) 
Pi'odUces wheat in abundance. The two rivers Eure andLoirei 
water this department, the one from North to Soutli, the oth 
South to North. In the plain of Beauce, which forms a lar 
J>art of this department; we see no woods, rivers, mountains 
or vines, but only vast fields of com. In tlie ancient Percl 
there is much waste land. 

§ BS. L^Eure (Normandy) — Is watered by the river t; 
the same name, and partly by the Seine, to the N. E. Tl 
s^il is fertile in grain. The pasturage also is good^ and hors 
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0f aifli Jis]kite «re raked there, llie apple trees afford ckkr 
of a good quaUtj. 

S4, Seine lower (Noo|iuurif )— The crop is Ca6mi flax^ 
mmffColEtu fruits, particidariy apples^ of which etceOent cider 

made. Thid atrmidiiiemmU i)t Kkiimis^^ 

manntaiiioiia conntty^ trareraed bj large VjaUies» the bottoma 
are aaady, or of stroqg cla^^ wet or dry* arid or fertile, accord* 
ing to mtoatioii and aspect, with cbaiiia of hills covered with 
wooifau The neighborhood of MontriUiera coiisista of very pro« 
dactivejpUinfL bi the .maritUne cantons marii is used to fertil* 
izetfaeaoiL Jit is found at unequal deptha. The diggers prer 
tend diat itlajs in pyramidal forma* A^ tha end of tho wood 
pf Rouvray ia att<eztenaive heaUu 

§Si5, Jm, Bomm (Fi^y>— The chie^ tvodfioe is grain 
and pasfura^ . It has. many plaiDs» hat npdied wd chalky^ 
mad is found here« 3^ valley of JLa Sanune is merely an 
extensive marah^^f tQi£ 

§ 56* V^ (Die de fVa]ice)~Tii]a depart^Acnt ia travera* 
ad intiieeaalempartfrofi N. to 8* £• by the river Oise, froui 
whidi itiB named. Iteauvais and Senlia are the most fcotile 
ja grains from Pont>Saint-Maxence tp Crepy the soil is more 
•Itaile. The chiys of which tlie mosl part are reddened by 
tiie iron nl^ne,,^ and therefore called rmgetie^^ are not of 
madt depth or esteem. Some vine petchca and woods ara 
dbund. 

§9T. IV Xcrv^r JBAioe (Alsace)— Bounded on the easl^ bi 
nV ilnicaigth by the Rhinet tUs departm^ is watered alao by 
jaany nmaH rivers. Thia tenrUary tlKuigh varied, is in gene- 
ral vety fertile and abundant;. that tuul called Le BJctih haa 
much vrood^ l|ut of middUng produce in grain, on account off 
the freshes in the rivers. From the Ule to Tosges, from Sf)^, 
m»e to Stmb««» «.4 from 8a«=n.* to Haguenau, >. y^. 
ibtibw The plain of Marienthalf of which Haguenaa . makes 
part, is sandy, and by a laborious cultivatioii is made to pro* 
produce madder. Between JIaguenau and JLes Vo^ges, and 
Hagqenfu and Landaii aresieadows, manfe^ along tiwiBhiy#, 
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and immetisc forests, among which are those of HagaenfM and 
Bienwald. The flain of Landau is of great fertilify; it is si- 
biilar in soil to Strasburg. The cantons of Les Vosgcs are 
but sterile. * ' ' 

§ S^. VMde (Ltogtiedoc)— Tills department washed hy 
the sea:, and travelled by flie canal rf Laiiguedoc, and the li- 
Vcr Audfe; i^ Very hilly, the soil is arid, ;^t some vineyards of 
repttte are found and good pasturage^. 

$ 59. 'i> Tom (Laiiguedoc)— Hiis department is travers- 
ed by Bevtcal streams in its breadth fiV>m E. to W., amdng 
others the Tarn, td which it gives its name, cofftaiiis mines of 
iron, te^d and coal, ft produces in abundance different kinds 
of grain, hemp, fodder, wine aiid chcsnuts. It may'be divided 
into fertile plains, jAeassUit valleys, cultivated slopi^ and wood- 
ed mountahis. Mart is found in abundance, yet it is but little 
trsed fhitnl th6 cxpence df procuring it, though it pays well; for 
gi'ounds manured well with marl give good crops for 20 or 25 
yew) after. It is (rue tiiut to cover an aipent, it requires six 
or seven loads of marl; of ten or twdve quintals each. In the 
Vhviroild of d' Alby^ though mountainous are' fine plains'. 

§ 60. Le Lot ((16y<»nnc)— Though watered by three ri* 
vers, the Lot, Sellci^d Dordogde, offei^ ih geheraPa soil dry 
and stonv: the surface is uneven, there are- bills of consader- 
able's{7:tS/sorni« naked idnd'sdme'wooded, deep vaDdys and some 
plains. The whole departmoit is fertile in corn, wine, 'and 
traits of'rfU'khids. '*'^ '• ' ■ " ' - " •' 

5 6i: ' /^ 'temfef f?ttronin« (Langiicdoc)---This departmetit 
'is cut by the Garonhe^ which receives thfe tribute of many other 
'streams. It'otrcb its great futility to the industry of its fai- 
^habitants, as ^^U as to the bounty of ltd soil. It has quarries 
of fine marble, rfnd mineral water. ' 

§ fi2: IJlkrdnlt (Laingucdoc) — This mountainous conntry" 

is hounded by tlic Mediterranean sea, on the S. E. It b fer- 

tiliBc^by many considerable streams.* On its borders th© 

steeps offer to tlievicw orfy n^ked rocks; in approaching 

^Monfpeffior the soilchah^s totally; though 'i^,'^tt is \n« 



cult^ii^ a^^^maiiiired. - Lodeve ii^ako fiuri:piiB|M by mopn- 
taiiia. In de^];idjji^ towards Clrmoi)t| w^ fi^d H^e .valley of 
lllaqukre, whiph exWds from Gl^^nont tp tb^ riv^r Ucnudy 
the,^ is stroi^, sandy aiid of grfat fj^odnce^ i . - - > 
$ . P3. 14 KQi^ce. (poitow)— The . pa^ , . called % r. Giy;wj 
(BqcagtJ which. jQccvpipa I3li sijry^rflcial ^icji^ues^ ia n^jly 

5-^hs of tbe,,whole dep^jftm^ntj. and yields ,a]^i)|M)axu:e; of .i^Ji^ 
baf ley , buck^;; |ic^t^ ind goo^ {tasttirage, Th^ fneado^jTs^ wood^ 
and plainsj^\YAtered by iiini^erabte,strfiaina«., present an en- 
c(ia|iting prespe<;t^ .Tbc^ arjew lio^cver, . so^ pastes, of tittle 
exfent Tlje west a^ sfl\itj| ifii^q^ ^3;l)i£h tl^ na.me of.the ^ai^ 
den has been given^ are the mastfgi^ey^api]^ jiToduce tlie be^ 
wheat of fna^qe^ * Tliey, .ye*© to^ny^^i^ cova^d %hy t^ne\ sea^ 

bask (^. sand.; ^^he , f^quthqm^ is .^ .plialiow) fimn w||ich ^ the 
sea hasrecedefj^ an^l/^va^JIf^ttoai of .compact .mud of*gi:eat 
depth. ,Tte,faiT5ftstoc^1ayfrybe^utifiil^ . .. : ' . ,r 
, $ 64, Zf» ^eju^o? ^xres, (Ipoitou)-«TA.chaln pf hUls and big^ 
jplaina form ^^^i^u of i rid^ pas8|i\g^f«]^. Vienne^into Deuf 
S^vie^,. to ,the,^4 E. and conliiMii^ ^p*jli%;?ircmt, due N 
4roip(benf e^irjinnii^N-li^frjt c^vUJes tljp ^istric^ intp tMr#yBlype^ 
The fiipst.to %^6v W.the spy pfw;!^ is/calcareous, consists of 

plains^ dividefl;by k^IIs. ,fY^ ^''^^^^l' o^.thercmaina^ 
pctrij^ seftaafuna|s.ai^;6)Hnd here*: This s^ond to.th^ N* 
aV« afibrds npjS^t^^.in ^at,jpai:tpi^iif:ulia'ly,caUed;<^ 
there is npUfins bnJ^^Uo«}^,fu*^,iravkic». ^ iijicultu^pe-ia floijiy 
isfaiflgy aad pr»dac;fs,Qon)p .mai^^es fodder, nutSf ch^snutSfptcj^ 
$ ^5^ Xe ^r4ij(,OrJtannak)-r^T'lu!«»9j riYf^rs^ the Loii^ 
Imi^ and Xfpix^ lArato? 3l^ departof^, ii^. whifjj^as ^und jthe 
foi¥^ of prlea^^^j o/ length ^20 ieagves^ .and fafeadUi 4 loagj^^Pip 
andjpearly U^^O.s^rres. ^qThe^ojl.is^afl, . .j , ' -.,^ 

.,$;66*. ,JL^fP(^j(^^iemontandl|I^5qqja^de8i^e)— Th^ 
which gives its name ^ this departmenty^;ishes thec|astx^rn part^ 
La J)o^, waters the remainder jpiits serpentine i^oiu;^ ^m VL 
to £. This district is fertfle^ producing fill kind^of rg^aiot pa^ 
tarage> and vineyards* • - t . ^. ». ^ 
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f 67. ht MirtPffo ([Mcnitfrff ttCy TuiUiucWf ua Paveir 
Tbur di^partmeiit b washed tfaronghoot by tht TaAs^, nd t6 
^die N. bjlliePd^ vlioBeiouiidatioiB, without bfini; m 
or 8o degtnidive, ashi tbelow«f imHaofLociilmi^yfjretcfta^ 
lnii6h danoige. The-aoil too distant from fbe south', tMl*toO near 
tb the chilling: mountains ofl4iguinr, iannlkvorabk to the culture 
of Aie olive, the loss of which is snppfied by the walnut Tho 
fields are fertilised by the Tanaro» Scriviflf Bonnida, Udose, 
and their numefous branches. A few houlv rain riises great 
torrents. Most of the fields tore enclosed with ditches fuU ot 
waler; they are oniattiented with mulberry, wabupt, poiAar; 
elms, and other useful tresis. 

§ OS. Le Tbnaro (Provmce D^Aa}ui)^The east^art is cvi 
up by torrents forming a great nunfter of ponds in their course. 
The soil of th^ tigurian liSls is farorable to vegetation, but 
very loose, and gives wa;^ with (hetorrents. The desoendin^ 
wash has partly overspread tiie Ugurian coast and a pwt of 
that of Picd^iont, so thtit the valleys have been insenaiuy en^ 
|arg«d. ThehiIIonwhidiCa8tiglioneisbidIt,andflie 
fminenccSf contain quantities of limestone, 
of t)'Albe and its environs are volgarly caBed 
the barren tracts are internringled wil^ {ruitfid hiOs and vaUeyft. 
There is also much land covered by wat^ and marsh. 

^ (t9» La 8ena (Qeigneurie de Vercdl^—This deparfment 
Is bounded by the river of the same name; it is besides watered 
liy many little rivers, of which the fausbandmaii avails himsdf ia 
watering his groonds; after seed time ttie whole is hid undc^ 
water* and by this means large crops are obtainecl from a aoH 
ibs<dutely sterile by nature. The woods are taeonsiderable, but 
fbrnish game, Tlie wet grounds are sown with rice,thosenata- 
ndly humid with gndn, hemp, and lax: the corn harvest is hard^ 
iy over before the middle of gutumn. The dediviticOf wtiere 
1^ soil is light, gravely, and poor, are favoraUe fi>r vinea^ and 
yroduco excellent raisins^ The grounds, too barren fiir vine^ 
Wfit hr mulberries, apd H^ are inuch cultivated. Gold nw^f 
^tfj iproducttve, $rt fmm^ n«ur Verceifc 
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f70. Lu 6tua: Mihts (Bralaiiit>«*ThiA (iistrid;^ vrkteteil 
hj the Escaiit, and the two litde riven of which it has tMken tb€ 
Aaimai, lias several cantons of rich aoU^ hat it chiefly cotudsts o^ 
KaiTciiSy saiidsy Slid maisfaesj to die west ai^ hiDs aiid ilioimtaiasw' 
The waste lands f Ornish tuirfftir facL 

^ 71. Xaibef (Duchy tf Jidiers)— ^TUs deptttaieAt, which 
cont^BS very line jdains^ id in general very fertile in com, 8aj^ 
And madA&r. T)ie.eaviroitt of Bonn; beii^ mountainoiisy are 
covered i^ith vineyardi^ the south part a used as pasturage; 
There is found there also, coals» leady calamine; and iron* 
The reason why this district has been elassed among the waste 
landft is, that many are'interspersed throughout it, some o^ 
Aem df many leag:ues. - . 

' ^TSL La Uitt Ififefiekre (tfretjigne>— iThis '' 'department, 
Crashed on (he west by th^ sfea knd on the no^th by the . river 
Erdre, is traversed by the Loire from £. to ^. More than 
one third is forests marsh, or bam$us. llie remainder is iti 
ciMvastion in grain, vineyards, and pasturage. The meadows 
are planted With fruit trees, particulaHy tlie apple tree. This 
department produces abo wood, salt, tM$ and coals; tliere 13 
idso some mineral spring^' 

$75. \LB.Mbfit/UM(Bretagne)_Th1sdepartoient is watered 
by the Vflaine, Blavet, L'Ourt, L^Av^, and some other small 
fivers; it has taken its nwne from a gulf or lagoon, formed on 
the south by the sea. Its chief productions are maize, grain, 
^tax, and hemp; but not very abundant. In general the soil ii 
Jbot ftrtQe; th^re is mudi land unculiitated. 

$ 74. Lt Fbd$teit (Bretagne)— lliis department is so 
named from its being on alt sides summnded by the sea; ttter^* 
liiitates in the west, that peninsula fbntiing flie live departs 
iientt of Brtttanny. \tiB watered by many Htfle streams, and 
k msantaneons and rodcy; tts soil is not fruitful, but produces 
some grain* 

f 75. Lt$ CMft dn JVbrd (Breta|;m)— The Kmit of 
this department northwards is the sea» and it is. therefore called 
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bv this namr. l{ iekjijiwvattgiiMiNi-ooiM^yr/ruitrul in grain 

t 

and hemp, but particularly in maize; there i^, however.. some 
barrens. .. . , 

$ 76. l^m^t-Vilaine (Bretagne)— Tlie one half of this 
department only is cultivated, th? rest is forest and waste. 
Nearly throughout, the vjiget^able so^ is .gr^yellyj schistous, 
aiid,tl?in, incase -pii^u^in^^^^ u^ai^ed hy^ the 

natural humidity of the^i^tipo^phcpen. ' In spu\e cantons a deep 
stratum of . clay is foiin^. Ile-ct-yilaine yiclr|fi^fine pasturage, 
hemp flaxi barley,' and maize 3 tl|C marshes of. Dol are the 
most fertile. . . . • ,1 1 : t* 

§77. J^ayenMtt toire (ApjoM)—Tlup., department i» 
traversed by the Lpire frem E. to W., is watered oii.tlic north 
by the Maycnne and tlie Sax-the, is fruitful ip. good ^wip^^com^ 
fr?iif,^fl2f^lf^Pf'5!«^; ,Thei:,e ,pp several IfeatJi^Wid bar- 

M(r^lat(^,arehere.^vezy,^bm^^^ ; ^ .. .^.^ .., , ^ 

§ 78. X'Onie ,,,pIonnj^^^):j— T^ls department i» divided 

by a chain foom east jto west, tlirouffh its who^e l^i\gtli of 

remarkable mounfains, in Wty summits, and ilejdlivities, chiefly 

crowned with fo'iTst^ ft'om whence timber is .procured. This 

country possesses excellent pastures, and raises veiy fine horses 

and produces also cor;i, ivnd different .l^inds of fruits. In the 

vicinage of Alenjfon there .are quarries which yield a ptone fit 

tur milt stone, also a species of flint of a brilliant appearance 

when well set, which arc called Alen^on diamonds. 

.6 79» Xe Calvados, (Normandy) — ^Wash.ed by the sea 
111)*. - J .» , . \<i , .■'^ 1 •, , 

and several other rivers, as the Orne, Xoucquc?, L'Aure, La 
Vire, f^j is mountainpus and rociy .in many .daces. The 
0{>il js in j^neral a dja^k brown, .'^uy and gr^ateous ^ in' tiie 
vallevs arc argillaceous bottoms,, and miry wastes. It ia 
fruitful in grain. and fruits, but chiefly in pasturage. Ther^ 
arc also some iioble forests. . 

§ 80.* La Manche. (Normandy) — Ite soil is rocky, par- 

)^cularly in the south. The pastures ai:e good» and are a source 

',» I '^.' '•'.1' 

pf ncues to the comjtry, tlicy have also com, and cyd^r. 
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$ 8t. La Ohrondtn (Guyenne) — Is waa&ed by the sea oa 
the west and iti th^ interior by the Ga1v>niie and the Dordogne^ 
which uniting- at Bec-d'Ambes take tde tiantfe of Qirondc. la 
the valle^ from Agen '%b tiordeaax the soU is^good : it is fria- 
%k sandy tofii, sufficiently moist for Vegetaiiony the largeift 
proportion ts cakareous. Tlie cantons to tlie west and south 
constantly soaked in thw" low bottoms of' clay and marl, are 
sterile. The sands- blown ftom the ea$t, covers every yeab 
twdhretoises in breadth, by sixty kagues In length j they rentier 
the vidnttg^ sterfle. This department abounds in excellent 
wnMcr, tiie barrens prodae<l turpentine, ftc, ' 

^ ac La Dardogne (Guyenne, Perlgord).^This depart* 
ment is watered by the river of the same name, by the Drome 
and Die, variegated with mountains covered -witl^' woods. 
Tlie grounds in general sterile and h)cky9 produce hot little 
grain nr vines. Its chesnuts and truffles are' in rapilte; • ^ 

f S5* Lot it Qdnmm (Cayenne)'^ Many |>ai1is' olftr bi<t 
ordinary lands, washed by tiie rains/ which render lhem>'Ste- 
rite. " Towards the east, on t)ic borders of the Lot, the hills 
haf% a hideous appearance, and consist chicAy of calbareoiti 
rocks, baffling every ajttempt at cultivation. • In^ the cantons, 
formeriy le Haat Agenon, tho soil is a faangry day, colored by 
iron. TVs one«^ghth of tlie district is amoveablersaad, in 
which, by tbrce of manuring, a litfle rye and panis (canary 
^eed) is raised. The vaHiesof Lot andCraronneare, Imwever, 
of great fertiUiy, producing grain, fniit, pasturage, wine, to- 
iiaodo, hemp, ftc. 

§ S4. VJhriegt ' (Comte de FoLx)-*.Takes it^ name firom 
a river which traverses it from S. to N« and which with itsr 
sands rolls \dow71 .some particles of gold* This district, in 
general mountainous, may be divided into two parts ; the 
higher which f midsbes good timber, iron, asbestos, . tnarbles, 
jskkper and torquoiBes, is sdso' very abund wt in pastlirage, in 
^ medicinal plants and flowers; the lower parts somewhat mors 
favoarable.to agricoMuire^fttraisheaits inhabitantB with ASufi- 
• dent suiqd j ttfcsin^. wine, and fruits,* 
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$ Sff. ^ IM Hauk8 fyrenees (Gascogne, Tiig$m)r^H {bk 
depaitmeBt are many roinenil spriogSt many tomntBy but b^ 
/eonaideniUe river. Tbe mWBtaiin are peaked. 

$ se. Ziei Auiet JPyMieei (Beam)~This .tefrifaiQr in 
fiiiich varM* It aniti^ 4o a sea coasts moaiitaiiia covered ;wH|i 
^oodf eapeciftUy firai kiUs covered by vineyardsy withnbbval- 
•kySf and savage barrens. Tlie ^ttle kiioI}a ^iHuch aarromid tbp 
•mountaias, are ehiefly of calcareous stone; tbat part iieaiwt thp 
sea presents only an appearance of sand iuid graveL The val- 
leys and plains are covered witb clay and sinid in miy^taro: 
though hiUy and dry it is fertile JhM tlie ratals derived from its 
.proxiftuty to the Pyrenees. Its produce is grpUf wi^e> fruit, 
benipf and lax tliatis nuich esteepsed. There are aone qnair- 
jties of marble^ mines of iron, leadt andcopper. 

$ 87 £ea Landii (Gascogne) — ^Takes its name from tfee 
quality of its soi)$ it is nemfly covered witheanda* heatfasi md 
|iine woods. Some small qiotBintersperaed»ciiltivated.bj active 
meUf loek like gardens in a desart. 

§ 88. £e 0ef9 (Gascogne)^Is traversed by the Oeia nd 
teveral othorriters. Thongh monntainousy elevated, intetsect- 

ed by hills and dales of little fertility, yet it furnishes plen^ of 
i;Hun, fryitt, wine, and woods fi>r the nuffine and bther uses. 
AH tlie vegetable earths of this country are bottomed on strata 
of day differently mixed : these beds of day, which suoooed 
one after another to a great depth, are sometimes divided hgr 
thin byam of sand or tufa. As to tiie internal of those hi* 
locks, it is commonly stone foimed of calcareous earthy in the 
crevices of which are found little crystalsof cakareous spath of 
diffrrent forms. There are also iron mines and quairies of 
marble and stone. The air is remarkably pure, the countiy 
beii^ firee from marshes. 

$8t. X'A^eynm (Gi7emie>---l%is department is watered 
by the Aveynm on the north, by tiie Lot in the cettee, and by 
the Tarn to the south, produces, where there is calcareous, 
eartk vheat, bariey , oati, maiae, and bnckwheat. On tbotm 
9arts where it is schistoas andsandy^ rf^Mli^ iftd buckwheat* 
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in'thertTerbottdtiis, wheat, &c.: there ajne also vineyards, but 
its pastures are its grand resource. Of mines, there are iron, 
r^per, allum, vitriol, sulphur, and coal, and mineral spri^gs^ 
$ do. Le Oard (Languedoc) — Is traversed by the Gardoii 
or Gard River, by the sea on the south, by Ceze on the norths 
and by the Rhone on the east I'he district of Nime^ is a heaVy 
strong soil, and well cultivated; but ascending the riglit bank of 
the Gard this is no longer seen, but a desart, known by* the 
name of Garrigues de Mrries, consisting of naked calcareous 
Torks. The plain comprehending the district of Luncl-Bridge 
is the most fertile* That part aboVe Beaucaire is the most 
Uterile, and abounds with flint stone. The canton IFUzis is 
generally mountainous* The canton of Gai-d furnishes rom,. 
olives, and wine, and wood for the marine, &c. The mountains 
tontain coal, iron, jet, antimony, vitriol, copper, and silver, 

di. La Mame (Champagne) — Its principal wealth is ift 
vineyards; the soil in general is dry and sterile; it is only the 
parts on the east, about four leagues in breadth, and on the 
west, about six leagues, which may be deemed fertUe. The 
soil of La Mame is v^ous, sour marsh, virgin earth mixed 
with clay, turfy bog mixed with clay, chalk, veins of sand^ 
and different sorts of decaying vegetables, swollen by stag*- 
nant rains, red Sand, with an admixture of clay and gravely 
ehalk with clay, chalk pure, pure gravel deposited by tho 
^'aters, with a light covering of earths 

$ 9^ Les Jlrdennes (Champagne) — ^There exists therein 
three different kinds of soil. It is watered by the Meuse and 
L'Aisne. The north part is chiefly under wood, among which is 
miirh cold uncultivated ground, requiring paring and burning, 
to render it any way productive. In the vicinage of UMhu^ 
the soil is better, carefully cultivated, and yields grain and 
hemp; towards the centre are plenty of frmts, as applcs; prunes, 
chenies, and vines. 
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$ 93. VAube (Champagne)— Is washed by the Seine and the 
Aube: isfertiley and produces woods, pasturage, and vineyards. 
That part on the east and north of the Troyes, is not so good; 
it is a chalk bottom, covered lightly witli vegetable earth. 
That called Champagne PauiUeuse is almost a banvD* 

§ 9*, La Haute Mame (Champagne) — ^In this territory 
are found the sources of three rivers, the Mai'ae, Meuse, and 
Aube; it produces grain and pasturage; its soil is in general 
chalky, and in some sp its sandy, but is covered over, for the 
most part, with good tillable earth. 

§ 95. Loir et Cher (Orleannais) — ^Is of a plain surface^ 
produces com and wine. The arrondissemeTU of Romorentin is 
sandy, covered with barrens, marshes, and ponds. La Sologne^ 
which contains a m'dlion of arpcnts, is a tract totally abandon- 
ed; itisaflatof sand and gravel, on a bottom of clayormarU 
which retains the water, insomuch that the ditches and holes 
are always fulK 

§ 96. Iiidre et Loire (Touraine) — ^The valley de la Ton, 
raine, a kind of angle formed by the Indre, Loire, and Cher, 
is of an admirable soil, there is no other to be compared to this. 
Justly styled, "Garden of France:" but all the. department 
is not equally fine; to the south of the Loire are grounds co« 
Tcred with gi'avel and sand, on a calcarious bottom, lliere 
is in this department an immense bank of petrified shells, vul* 
gularly called falun, its extent is 9 or 10 square leagues, and 
has a depth of 18 or 20 feet. 

97. La CluirtnU (Saintonge, Angoumois) — ^It has many 
small hills and produced coi*n and \iine. Its soil is calcarious, 
dry and hot. Those hills contain many remains of sea shells, 
and otijcr marine bodies in strata; some vertical, some hori- 
zontal: as we go eastward, this calcarious mixture is changed 
for sand. 

§ 98. La Clmrente Inferieure (Saintonge et Aunis)--^aint^ 
Onge is more fertile than Aunis; it yields a sufficiency of com* 
wine, fruits, pasturage, wood and saffi'on. Neariy a sixth of 
Ckarente Inf. is di*ained and fertile marsh. Thei*G are salt 
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manhes on the coa^t, which render the air very unhealthy, but 
afford good salt. 

$ 99, La Vlennt (ttaut-Poltou) — lis soil is calcarious in 
some parts, but in ^^eral is a meagre loam ,on a stony bot- 
tom, Montmorillion haS many barrens and heaths. The can- 
ton of Saint Oenest is a rich sand and, suitable for vegetation, 

GEAVEL I.AKD, 

$ 100. La Mevre (he. Nivemais) — ^Forms a vast plain, 
across which flows tlie Loire and L- Allitr The produce is 
grain, wine, fruit and much wood: also, iron and coals. Marl 
is found near Douzy. In L'AlIiiT, the lower part, watered by 
large rivers, is an argillaceous clay, which renders it feiijle* 
The borders of the Rouble, Scioule and Rebre, ai*e rich lands. 
This qaality makes one half, the rest are sandy and gravelly, 
the flun stratum of which i-ests on a base of granite. 

8T0NT LANB8. 

5 101. La Sarre (Part of the electorate of Treves and 
durhy of Dcuxponts) — ^Tliis department is watered by the 
Moselle, and by many little rivulets; its numerous motntains 
are covered Witli forests, and contain minerals of different 
kinds; it yields very good wine, some com anA pastures, and 
the soil is sanily in many parts. 

§ 102. Les Fonts (Ddchy of Luxembourg) — ^Tliis country 
IS dotted all over with mountains, which are rendered almost 
inaccessible by a sandy, or ^avelly soil. They are covered 
with extensive forests, and sometimes by barren heaths; there 
are no plains nor small hills fit for cultivation. From the po- 
verty of soU, its resources are from its iron mines. Around 
the city of Luxembourg, it is somewhat better, producing some 
r; e and oats. 

$ 103*. Bhin and M)seUe (Part of the electorate of Treves) 
— Contains several mountains, in which are many minerals, 
as* iron, lead, calamine, copper and even silver and gold. The 
borders of the rivers of the same name are covered with ex« 
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cellent Tinea. 1%efe ^t also good iittage laitds^ in flbme 
cantons. *" 

$ 104. La MbseOe (LoiTai]ie>-lThi8 district ifl in general 
rerj fertile; it produces abundantly cocp, forage, vines, fla^ 
and fridts of all kinds. Some parts are mountainous, and co~ 
vered with woods* 

$ 105. Lcs Vosges (Lorraine) — ^Is watered by the Mo- 
selle and the Mcurthe, . It may be divided into two parts.— - 
That called the plaifh though somewhat hilly and unequal, the 
soil is calcarvms, mixt with clay, which renders it very produc- 
tive; in the otiier part, m^ned the mounUnth being two-thirds 
of the whole, the soil is poor^ and .flinty, of light eiurth and 
sand: it appears to be a continued ridge of barren hillocks. 

§ 106. La Meurtht (Lorraine) — ^This department is water* 
cd by several rivers, and is fertile; nature has given to those 
places that are. least so, an equivalent in iron mines, and salt 
springs. In Luneville, the soil is Ught and sandy. It affords 
considerable quantities of timber, 

$ 107. 1ft Meuse (Lorraine Ban^ois)— Its rivers are the 
Mouse, L'Aisne and Omain; it produces plenty of com an4 
wine, though its soil is meagre in general, excep^g in the 
valleys and some plains, Its extensive foinast^ i^ord wood for 
forges and glassworks. 

$ 108. Le Haute RIdn (Alsac^ — The plain of Alsace, in^ 
eluding the higlu^r and lower Rhine, of which the fertile part 
nearly amounts to ^00 square leagues, may be deemed among- 
^he riehest laqds in France; it is ^composed of a sandy loam» 
but moist and friajble, capable of supporting any product|on.f*-^ 
There are fine forests, iron mines, lead and coals. 

$ 109. Coie-d^Or (Bourgogne) — ^After the tracts of tbe 
Bruyere, la Sologne, le Bourbonnaisji and Ic Nivemais, %^ 
know not, says Arthur Young, a worse. There is a great part 
i^tUIed, and what is in cultivation is much neglected. Their 
wines yield an indemnity, being very good; there is also ex- 
cellent iron mines. Tbe plain of Dijon both fertile fl3|d 
m4 i^^reeable^ 
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§ 110. Le BoMie Saone (Franche Comtey^Docs not con^ 
tain any considi rabl(* city, but many villages; the soil is vari* 
otts, presenting on its surface^ cultivated fields, gardens, vine* 
yards and spaces fit for pasturnge. 

$ 111. Le Bombs (Franche Comte) — Contains much fer« 
ruginous earth, schist and graveL From Besancon to Oi** 
nans, the country is full of rocks. The canton of Pontarlier 
f Mliculariy, is studded with mountains, producing some bad 
p' stinrage. It contains several marshes, some of them extensive* 
On the whole this district may be called fertile, producing 
g.viin and good pasturage, 

^ 112. 8done and Loire (Bonrgogne) — ^Besides the Saone 
hnA I/>ire, it is watered by the litUe rivers, la SeiUe, la Salle^ 
le Soluan, &c. Its aj^arance is variegated with mountains^ 
coM^rtd with wood, abounding with marble quarries, fruitful 
pia ins and hills producing excellent wines, 

$ 113. Le Jura (La Franche Comte) — Of steep declivities 
soil flinty, light, sandy, without depth, resting on a white ar^ 
gil, and almost impervious \o the rpois of plants; such are the 
principal obstacles to its amelioration: if it produces but little 
grain, it is indemnified by its excellent vineyards; its fine fo- 
rests, also, contribute much to its riches, and its salt springs 
and mines of iron, lead and copper; its quamea of bleck mar- 
ble, jasper^ and alabaster. 

^ 114, VMn (Bourgogne) — ^Tbe east part contains ele* 
rated mountains, prolonged from the Jura; in the west there^ 
is also a chain of mountains called Cotes de Severmant The 
rest of the district presents a plain of unequal level, iq the val- 
leys of the Saone; and in that of the other rivers which water 
it, tbeare i^ much uficultivatad land, barrens, and at least 70 
aquai^ leagues in stagnant water. The stratum of vegetable 
earth te tbin; at a little depth there are found calcarions earths 
sifid marl^ but argU prevaHs, The N. W. part, though includ- 
ing in it much waste land and some valleys, but of middling or 
even bad quality, nevertheless, constitutes the best part of the 
^rtrict; the soU is ip gtaomi good, and well cultivated, Th^ 
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▼illages conti^^ous to the Saone are rich cilrid ](opnlbus> the 
fK)il there being deep, mixed with sand and yegetsible earitli. 
In the south west all is different; va^t ileldd of rye, woocLs 
badly kept» much waste land and stagnant witters, on all sid^ 
Iteattered habitations* The attention of an observer is 'drawn 
to the vast marsh Lu BcheUf and a flinty |ffahi, knA and bum* 
lng» called VaOkntne. Two-thirds of this department Is occupi'^ 
ed by naked rocks, barren moontains, heaths, scrubby woods, 
and stagnant ponds, without number, 

§ 115, L*F<me (Bourgogne) — ^Besides the river of th^ 
same name, there are many others and rivulets. It is mouii* 
lainoMSy and prodoees wine that is Mghly esteemed, 

$li6« Li iBioiu and LA Loire (Lyonnais)->-Tbese tw6 
dippa^tments present a mass of mountains Und hiHs, so close^ 
iet, that'. iHit little space ^em^sUas^ between them. The sofl i^ 
poor and stony. Along the Saone and Rhone^ a chidn ihore or 
less e!eva*ed, is careftiUy cuM^-ated ; that part stretching to tiie 
^ast, is {lAanlitM witlt vineyards. On a higher level, are moun- 
t:i«is of 5fl*0 toises in height, as Poleymeux, Montcemdre, 
MoHto«!r, of which tlie extreme points are to the north; the 
cm'TTons of BeHeville and Mbrnant to the south. Higher stilt 
is art extent topped \vith nfiountains; some stretching from N^. 
to Sv others from E. to W. gradually ascending. The highest 
elevation from St, Symphoricn gives- the extent, comprising 
Beau jou, Chamelct, le bois d*Otngt, d'Toingt, Tarrare, ^esse- 
nay, and St. Laurent de Chamousset, to liie department of 
Baute Loire. In this zone the vine will not grow, and frtuti^ 
languish^ or fair unripe: it presents, generally, a great number 
o m ountnins, which, though less elevated than Pierre-Sur- 
Anix^ and Pfla, nourish some vines and other ti<ees, w^tb slirub^ 
bery and pknts common to cold countries. On the whol^, those 
two departments produce almost every thing needfbl tb life, 
diiferent kinds of grain, good winesi fine fhuits, paMbres, fiax^ 
Jbemp, coals, and wood for building. 

^ 117. Jemmape (Austiiftn Heinault) — Owes its name t* 
a vJUage^ where w^s fought in 1792, a battle tliat decide th% ' 



Tite d^ tbe,l(^w coui^tries. Few depavtmeiits piP«ient wthiA 
sucb rlo8c precincts so much diversity of soih in genei<al oC 
i0coiiiinon fertii^ty^ it admits almost every where of cultiia^ 
tion, and erea wiiere it IH denied^ it aliounds in many prodiic* 
tions. The cantons of the noiiji to the noi^ west and west^ 
comprising the first arrondissement» and part of the second^ 
abound particularly in. oom^ tlie rest m rich in minimis ani 
Woods for boildiag. 

Morir^Aur lanbs* 

$iiS. VOttrthe (Liege, Limboui^,and'Stavelbt) — aflTords 
a 8o9 much varied* The banks of the Meusc ane. lined .with- 
odrarjooQ rociv^; on the left the ground is flat,' or gently de« 
elining; on the right it rises ,^;radaaUy, and is topped withi 
ipooaEtainil^ Beyond lAimbourg* and in the Stavelot, ai» found 
heaths and turff stoiio^ laiid» asd mines of iroa and 'calamine. 
The pe^ koown by ih» natne oi.JDe&sbagt is vej-y. fertile, • 
geBer»% nnich graia is .produced^ b^idn its.yiddof coals. 

$ il9y Sombre amlMeMse. (Comte de Namur and part of 
Lax^niliiaui^)-r-*WateredL by those rivers of the same name, 
and cut up by rivulets, this department is rendered fertile, 
particii}«rl}^ NiUmir. The bordftrs of tliis Meuse and the 
Samtae yt^Id excellent . pasturage; there are mountains co* 
vered witb. forests: many contain mines and quarries. Th» 
p9urt attached to the Dnchy of liuxonbaurg. is arid; entirely 
in.bayrena* 

$ 1^. La Meme Inferior (Ltege and Giieldres>^Contain9 
i^aoyiieisbter and there afie also some extensive [dains* Tlie 
valley of the Meuse i^ extremely fruitful;: ita soil is c^nnposod ^ 
nf alliiirial. earth, of different depths, ovw a stratum of gravel, 
la.th^ cantons of 8auquemont,Rui«monde^ andYenloo^ the soil * 
though argillaceous,, is easily tilled, indicating the presence of 
ealcarHfus earth or *sand. In the canton of St; Trond, the 
aigil pixraib raQrc^andintlialof Haasdt, as in some others* 
the soil ia. sandy% 



$ 131* Pyreneei Oriinilals (RousriUon) — Is a calcariotit 
«oi]# generally. Its roountainoiis surface is stonj^ diy^ and 
barren^ but its valleys are fruitful in com^ fruits, and pas- 
turage. 

$ ±t2. La IjVKtrt (Latiguedoc, le Gevandan) — ^Is a cold^ 
Unproductive district: its territory is divisible into three regidhs 
distinctly marked: the north called the MaumJtains, of granite 
or baaalte, the south and west called Causses, is calculous; 
and lastly to the south east^ formed by the Cevennes, it is of 
schist 

$ 123* Le Cantal (Auvergne)— 4s dotted with moiintainSy 
which appear to have been volcanoes; they are covered with 
snow great part of the year; the soil is light and sterile* Its 
pasturages are its only resources. 

$ IM. La Corre%e (Bas Limosin)— ^A mountainous district. 
The north part appears to have sustained a violent cx>ncussion; 
the ground lies in mounts and vallies, cut up by torrents or 
rivers, containing little vegetable earth. The eye meets every 
where sterile heaths. That part to the S. W. is more fertile; 
however, it may be said of Correze, that the earth is riclier in 
its bowels than on its surface. 

$ 1 25. La Haut Loire (Languedoc, le Yelay) — Is very rich 
in pasturage^ intersected by high mountains; there is through- 
out no considerable plain; the soil is nearly uniform, that is, 
covered with volcanic matter, lavas, and pizzolanes of all kinds. 
The momitains are covered with snow several months in the 
year, as in the Cantal; but the ground is less sterile. 

$ 120. VJIrdeehe (Languedoc, le Yivarais^-Towards the 
east the borders of the Loire form a plain of considerable ex- 
tent; the department is very mountainous, and contains many 
granite rocks. The soil is sandy, producing little com. The 
low grounds yield tolerably rich pasturages. 

$ iir. La Drome (Dauphine)»-In the whole of thisdepart- 
ment mountains only are seen, abounding with mincvals of all 
kinds. The soil is^ in gCBxani, meagre and 8andy> not retain- 
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'ikg motttore^ ud the frequent washing of the declirities^ adA 
to its dryness; however, thanks to the labour of the farmery 
La Drome is not unproductive* 

$ ±28. Lts Bautes Jllpe^ (Haut Dauphine) — Watered ott 
flie east by the Durance, is tliick set with rocks and glaciers, 
and cut up by many torrents and precipices. Two-thirds of 
tte surface, at least, is mountainous* In the remainder, the 
9oil is a vegetable stratum, but not deep and liable to be carried 
off by the torrents. The rest of this country is rich in pastureSf 
olives, and wines; but yields but little com. 

$ 129. Lbs Basse Mps (Hauto Provence)-^In which ii 
found (bur kinds of soQ, the quartzeous, the calcarious, the 
Tolcantsed, and the bottoms, composed of various deposits, from 
fbe preceding tlirec. The climate is a little cold, and the land 
in general arid, gravelly, rocky, and sandy; it produces, how- 
ever, grain and delicious fruits, and feeds some of its neighbors. 
The fertility may be ascribed to the industry of its inhabitants* 

$ 150. Lts Mps Maritimes (Le Comte de Nice) — ^This 
department, watered in part by the Var, contains few plains, 
of course, is less fertile in com, than in wine and oil: it has 
hjgfa moantains on the north for shelter. The temperature of 
the coast is so mild, as to render it a most healthy and pleas- 
ing residence. 

§ 131. Lt Var (Provenct) — ^Washed on the east and 
dooQi by the Mediterranean, is dry and hot, affords but little 
com and pasturage, but yields olives^ oranges, citrons, and 
fruits of vajious kinds. 

$ 132. Les Bauches du Bhone (Basse Provence) — ^The 
Bhone divides this department into two parts, of unequal 
length, which differ in the quality of the soil. From Mar- 
seilles to tlie estuary of tiie Rhone, the soil appears visibly to 
be formed of the remains of marine bodies, tho* the coast, to^ 
wards the Var, is a selvage of either sand, schist, or granite; 
to the soutii east of Aries is the canton de la Crau, a stonj 
plain, of 2Mj000 arpenti^ where there is Utfl«. vegetation. It 
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tilis district thei^e are many uncultivated mountains; litit wbat id 
fit for tillage is carefully husbanded, and rendered productive. 

$ 133. Vauduse (Comtat Yenaissin) — ^O^^es its name to a 
fountain, celebrated for the amours of Laura and Petrarch; is 
watered by many httle rivers which run into t!ie Rhone. Its 
soil is a rich loam and a white calcarious clay, and produces 
abundance of excellent (hiit. 

$ 134. Le Puydedcnne (Auvcrgne) — ^Presents on all sides 
high mountains, on which are yet discovered the remains ot 
ancient volcanoes, which render the soil dry and sterile; but 
amidst this iniiK)sing mass. Nature has placed the lamagne, a 
flat calcarious valley, watered by tlie Allicr, and on all sides 
by rivulets, rendering the whole country enchanting. The 
^oil is one of the best in the World, being nf marl, intenmxed 
'with vegetable decompositions: some naturalists give it a 
'depth of twenty feet. 

$ 135. Le Mont Blanc (La Savoie) — ^Takes its name from 
a mountain, the highest perhaps in Europe: it overtops tlie 
liigbost mountains around it, a thousand toises, and which are 
also, like it, covered with perpetual snow. The glaciers pre- 
sent a picture, fearfully majestic, and fill up the spaces between 
those Alpine summits, forming of themselves a kind of valley, 
extending often mar.y leagues. The ice is successively piled up 
here, for ages, to the deptli of 80 to a 100 feet, and even of 100 
toises. There is little of the land susceptible of culture: there 
tire sevei-al lakes and little rivers. 

§ 136. Le Leman (Le Pays Genevois)-— The borders of flie 
lake of Geneva, and the Rhone, present ttie most picturesque 
appearance: they are in general of great fertility, producing, 
com, fruits, and wine. The other parts of the department ars 
mountainous. Unproductive, leaving little resource to agricul- 
ture. 

$ 137. VIsere (Dauphine)— More than orie third is com- 
posed of high mountains, divided by deep valleys, from wlience 
tcmrrebts are precipitated^ These mountains are pail; of fhe 
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Alpine cbafat qd wUcb they are abutted: they may be divided 
into four classes^-iittle bills, cultivated to the top, forests. 
Baked rocks, eteraal snow, and ice. In the west, good wines 
are raised, and, in the east, there is some very good pasturage^ 

$ 138. Lel liamone (Corsica) — Of this department three- 
fourths is mountainous, or rocks and marshes, affords minei** 
als of all kinds, and good wood for building. Tlie soil is poor, 
and badly cultivated: it produces different kinds of grain and 
firuits, but hardly enough to nourish its inhabitants. 

$ 139. Le 6olo (Corsica) — ^The soil is unequal: the veget* 
able eartli in that part comprised within Calvi, Bastia, Corte, 
and Cervione, rests on shelves of schist, or calcarious rocks. 
Tbe earth is, in some parts, ferruginous^ but generally masses 
of granite, and currents of lava, pi*evail, mixed with feld- 
^atb, sometimes witli black masses, or with both. 

The principal productions of the department are--^oni, 
<^ all kinds, oranges, pomegranates, olives, aud very goo^ 
wine. There is also marble, jasper, porphry, &c. 

$ 14bO. La Stura (Marquisat de Saluces et de Ceva)*^A 
step cannot be taken through the gullies of the mountains witli- 
•ut meeting a stream, from Mount Yiso, where the Po arises, 
to the Argentiere, whence springs the Stura; La Vraita, La 
Maira, La Grand, and a hundred less considei*abIe, divide the 
great valley into a number of smaller ones. Rich vallies, 
good pasturage, aud a fine vegetation, compose the physical 
aspect of this department. 

$ 141. La Bcire (duche d*Aostc, province d*Ivree) — Owes 
its name to the river Doire, Borta BaUeUf a small stream by 
which it is divided into nearly two equal parts. The soil, even 
in tjie cantoQS near the Po, is unlevel, and abounds with steeps; 
but it is, towards the nortli, by tlie valley of Aoste, that the 
mountains may be said to be heaped one ujion another, in a 
sfyle wild and irregular. From the heights, however, standing 
apart, and leaving an interval, we have the valley of Aoste. 
An ^e department^ the north particularly, is enriched by mine* 
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ral springs^ iroB^ and other mines. Near Yvtidt there is nmck 
bemp cultivated. 

SAITDY ULlTDS. 

$ 142. VIndre (Berry) — Ia abundant in gi'ain, fruits^ anS 
pasturage. The soil is, in general, sandy, or gravelly; but 
there are some good grounds, as those which rest on a stratum 
of calcarious stone, near Vatan, or on the quaiTies of Chateau- 
roux. 

$ 143. Lt Cher (Berry) — ^Furnishes abundantly the neces* 
saries of life, as com, wine, hemp, wood, &c. also a large 
quantity of superior iron, a kind of clay fit for porcelain, which 
has been tried and approved at Seves. In many places marl is 
dug, and there are quarries of limestone. There are two sortb 
near Bourges, one is wliite, soft, and hardens on exposure; tiie 
otiier is hard, and is burnt for lime, 

% 144. La Crcuse (la Marche and part of PAuvergne) — 
Contains many mountains and rocks, is an arid soil, consistins 
of sandy and friable earth, some on a calcarious, some on a 
granite bottom. Its produce is in pasturage, and some rye> 
barley, and oats. 

$ 145. Lbl Haut Vitnnt (limosin and Marche) — The moiin* 
tains are not considerable, yet serve to render the air rathinr 
cold. The soil is not fertile. 

$ 146. La Sarihe (Maine) — ^T%is is among the most fertile. 
Its territory is marked by the routes leading from AlencoB to 
Chateau du Loir, and from Ferte Bemanl to Sable, re-uniting 
at Mans, in a right angle. There are mines of iron, and quar- 
ries of marble and slate. . 

$ 147, La Matftnct (Maine) — ^Its name is from the river 
which traverses it throughout, from N. to S. on the banks of 
which is fine pasturage; there is but little produce of grain^ 
but it yielcjto much flax and hemp, and some vineyarjte. 
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$ 148. If facts proclaim not the territorial richer of 
France, the geological table itself will attest that a soil so varied 
must furnish an immense mass of productions, useful in everj 
new, as raw materials, for each species of industry. Under 
a clear sky. and temperate climate, vast and fertile plains^ 
divided at distances by chains of Mils, equally fit for husbandry; 
these, fuiTowed by ttumerous streams, the parent sources at 
countless rivulets discharged to irrigate the adjacent grounds: 
yet nature, in throwing with a prodigal hand, the most precious 
seeds, on a favoured soil, has scattered Hiem witti a wise va^ 
riety, a marvellous economy, without disturbing the political 
and 5reographical unity of the state; producing thereby an ac;- 
tive, mutual, and continual exchange. 

$ IM. It may be remarked here, that in viewing France 
as divided, nearly in the centre, by the forty-seventh degree of 
latEtude, into two parts, one north, and one south; it is in the 
north part we shall find, native, her greatest poets, and in the 
south her greatest writers, philosophers, and politicians. To 
render this remark more perceptible, it may suffice to mention, 
on the one part, Malherbe, Comeille, Racine, La Fontaine, and 
Bonsseau (Jean Baptiste); on the other, Montaigne, Mon- 
tesqniea, Jean Jacques, and Mably. We have ourselves seen, 
amidst the brilliant assemblage of talents which shone in the 
Constitaent Assembly, three deputies of the south, Mirabeau, 
Maory, and Bamave. It does not proceed from hence, that 
we are to find poets only in the north of Franr^e, and oratore 
in the south, but it may at least be inferred, that the calm tem- 
per attributed to the people of the north, is not less necessary 
to the poet, to guide and regulate his enthusiasm, than th^ 
warmth of the south is to the philosopher, to animate and en- 
fighten his reflections. 

§ 150. la agriculture we have the source of commerce; it 
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nffordfl the primary articles of exchange; it yields^ directLy m* 
indirectly^ the vegetable or animal produd^^ which nourish the 
different manufacturesf passing through all the channels of 
conunerce, interior and exterior. The chief object of agricul- 
ture, in a strict sense, is the production of com, or oi other 
l^ants, directly appn^iated to the nourishment of man and 
animals employed in husbandry. 

§ 151. The riches of France, in com, is immense; for 
besides the ordinary consumption, augmented by the war, 
there remains a sufficient quantity of grain to afford a consi- 
derable foreign trade. After these primary productions, come 
Ao^e related, in the second degree, to agriculture, deriving a 
fart of their value from manual preparation; as wools, silks, 
trax, and all the products of animals — the hemp, flax, oils, 
wines, and woods, for all uses. 

$ 152. The wools, fine in some departments, and in otheiv 
4if a different quality, are neither plentiful, nor yejt fine enough 
to supply all the manufactories of cloth; but they suffice for 
4ie fabrication of stuffs, fit for the commoi^st citizens. And 
4besidcs, tlie introduction of Spanish rams among our flocks, 
kas so happily succeeded, that at present a considerable num- 
ber of the improved stock yields a fleece as precious as that of 
Spain. 

$ 155. SOk, less beautiful, it is true, than that of the Le* 
¥an^ yet is still of service for the weft of fine stuffs, as velvet 
and satin. It is desiraUe that the cotton slirub should be cul- 
tivated, but it succeeds only in wami countries, and has not 
succeeded even in Corsica, into which it was transplanted. In 
the souths boilfcver, particulariy in tiie department of Landest 
cotton has succeeded* 

$ 154. The deparbnmts of (late) Belgium, and those of 
^STormandy ud Brittany, ^xiduce flax, en^yed in the factupc 
offinelinen, laces, &c^ and which eipploy«i many liandst Amoi^t 
others, the lace^working, exclusively allotted to females, pno- 
CWBB a |ppoo4 iobnptiQicc ip a vast number of persons. After 



Aax, we mky mention homp, 00 useful in the m^iie, agricuU 
ime, and the mechsmc arte. 

§ 155. The oils sh^aM hold a diatingaiahed place, when 
fecomathig tie prodncte «f natare. The soil of Provencep 
in parlicidaas ia coveK^d wifii the best trees, the celefari*- 
tr of which Is ^ttfy inhere known ; and th(»*e is also oil 
made ^rom their ftax, hemp, poppies, walnuts, beech-nuts, kc 
kut which is of a qualitj inferior to the oUre; it is oonsunied 
in ailment, or made into castile siNip. 

$ 150. The prodigious qfUantity of vines, and the wina 
ttey produce, forms one 6f the aiest lucrative branches of th« 
French comm^tre, and afli»rds a great number of imhabitanti 
m. certfon meaiis iit support. 

$ 157. Sefferal erfenstve forests, mmaitains co^i«d witk 

wood, fiirnish fcd and tfnlber. The marine may be ^rved, in 

a great ttciasnve, fi^mi the Pfrenee«, the Alps, luid tlie ¥09- 

ges, ff the iBtans -of tratiqioK is disoovered. 'We cannot Ibr^ 

get the-sea-wtadk, that gnvivn dong the beach, wych, if it 

does «ot ireplai!e tlie bflti4Ba <ft Spain, in ttie manirfkcture of 

soap> nt least famkhes an tisefut article to tiie glass-wortL^ 

and the wood and madder, ^^Meh ma^ be <mttlvated in many 

places, -Ihough'ttiey yifM notttie finest coloui«, like the oochi* 

mtA mxiA' iniigo, fliey are, bowever, ^ great niflily, where pei<> • 

manency of tint is required. Sajfron, also, is common ki 

Franoet Ihat psoduced in the depai^neift of Lmret, and ito 

neigiibsnrbaod, is of svperior quanty. Sut to give a mow 

^^eciie idea of^lieirtchesnf Franoe, in an elementary form, we 

will aiwange them ^ua : i» AnmnLl productiona—41. Vcge* 

tabl e 3 . IfineraL 

$ 158. In the ci-devant Austrian Flanders, the race oE 
horaes^iB^roperforwftror agricultttfe. Mont Tonnerrp af- 
fords horses fit for light troops. In L'Onrthe, Sambre, and 
Meuae» they are small and vigorous. In Fumes, of enormous 
•ize. In Toumay, they are vigorous and active. At the 
depot of V^isaBlea, are twelve stalUons of the best breeds, and 
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at RiEanboiuUet, four colts, one stallion, seveiiteenekgant mare^, 
and twelve foals. In Normandy, there is that fine breed, so 
suitable for carriages, saddle, or war, but whkh have been 
frightfully depreciated by the introduction of English stallions^ 
in giving them bad shoulders particularly. In the lower 
'Seine, the race of Norman ponies is pretty numerous. In Cal- 
vados, there is a stud at Bayeux. In L'Ome, their stock is 
Numerous, and the goodness of the breed attracts from Spain 
a demand for the use of their cavalry. In the department of 
Mayenne and Loire, is the valuable race of Anjon, the 
,stud has twelve fine stallions. Deux Sevres affords the 
JPoitevin race, as Vienna does Poittoin mules. In L'Allier, 
and La Nievre, is a breed, vigorous, strongs and easily fed; 
$B also, in Boui^pognet Cote d'Or, and Tonne. Dn Gers, 
yery small, full of fire and rigor, show the tmcture of Spanish 
J>lood. The Mivarrine race extends through the departments 
of the Pyrenees, lower, upper, and easterny and in the Arriege. 
This species is remarkable for elegance, nobleness, and viva- 
dty, fit for war, or the manege; mvch of its good qaality de- 
•jpeinds on the soil, though the, breed has degenerated. On the 
higher Alps they breed mules entirely. 

The Froveneal horses afford two distinct races. The 
nouthsof the Bhone feeds a kind that lives and copulatn io a 
.irild state neariy; they are lively, vigorous, and swift. In 
Ae Lower AIps^ they ar^ of a white colour; and some com- 
munes, along the Durance, have in vain endeavoured by studs 
tKf black stallions to change the cdonr^ which is always repro- 
duced in the foals, from their white dams. The breed, Car^eJ 
is small, but of excellent Umb. Those of the Liamoae aNl 
iinely proportioned. | 

$ 159. The total number of horses in France is^ vix^^ 
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ForlMMbttBdit 1^500^000 

In Pmrii • « ^ S5400 

In the otber cities^ and far carriagoi ^^ 200^000 

Annj^ in different seryices, in the year 10 100,000 

Total i»835400 

The akin ia of small value; the leather made of it is apt t^ 
become dry: it serves for harneas and coach leather. The 
manea serve for ai^i^s, bed covers or quilts, easy chairs, cordis, 
and tbey doc&mte the tops of caps; mixiMi with ox's, the haif 
icrvai fear gtMng, and the hoof is used in coqkb*makingft 

M1TI.ES AlTD A99Bg4 ' 

9 fW. In general the mules do better than horses, for 
moantainoos service; they are sought after paiticularly by 
the dealers m flour; by the Italians and Spaniards, who have 
prideiA equipages of superb mules; jnany are sent to Turkey, 
the Barbary stales, and into the colonieSf where they are pre* 
ferred to horses, firom their supporting the heat better. 

U llie department of ^ Sambre and Meuse, there are, per- 
haps^ two himdrtd and thirty asses, of sorry appearance. In the 
drpartBMnt of L'Aisne, the asses are numerous. At the stud, 
at niiMliimlBet, are two first rate asses of Tui»cany, sent by 
the Ctrand Ihike^ to the Exscntive Dil^ctory. 

Tbere is a bfeed of asses, in some of the departments^ 
Les Dan Sevres, &c. of superior height and form. In that 
coonliy they are ealled atdmalSf also, bounriqaets and baudeU. 
Tkej tUfe heavy, atrong limbed, and their hair is six inches 
hmg; Um dimensioiis of their hoofs are the double of that, 
nwy mfe aaid to be very vicious and ferocious: one will serve 
a hundred mares in a seaseli, for more than twenty years, and^ 
give oated^ witt age. Hiose most esteemed have very Mack 
hair. The race has dbnuiished in number. Their quiditiei 
ihoold be investigated. 

In the Cantal is reavedthose fovorites, called <« Jhergne 
JiMtsJ* inGert^ also, they fear many of these animals, 
10 
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vhich arc sdd, at six months old^lar as tBocb-as horses of three 
years: they are for th« ^anish market chiefly. The fiurs oC 
Puylaurens, Acq, Todza, Gnrndiety and Alby, are the princi- 
|ial marts of this trade. 

The asses of the Drome are smaHy and with the mulesji 
Serve for husbandry: in general, the Dauphiny race of those 
animals, thongh diminutiye, is of good figure, and might be 
easily regenerated, by crossing with those of Piedmont and 
Italy. The handsomest are used in the valMes of Piedmont 
and Queiras, but the greatest number are bought up in the 
west of France, and sold again, to advantage, after two or 
three year's service. 

There are few parts of France destitute of tiiose animals. 
The milk of asses is a well known remedy for pdlmonary ccmh- 
plaints. Of the skin is formed sifters, tambonrs, shoes, and 
parchments: it has been judged fit for morocco; and the an* 
cients are said to have made flutes of the bones. 

oxEir AUD oows. 
$ 161. The fertile grounds of the northeast are covered with 
flocks. The lower Mense sends annually 10 to 12,000 head to the 
markets of the interior, and idmut a 100,000 are M in this dis- 
trict. La Roer also fattens many, drawing its young stock, in 
part, from other countries. The vicinage of Nenqpen furnishes 
very good butter. La Sarre and Les For^ follow tins ]iart of 
husbandry vrith success. The oxen of L'Ourthe are small, but 
well made; though they amount to not more than ten thoiisand. 
In the Sambre and Meuse, they sell their cattle in their lean 
state, to the brewers of the Dyle, fi*om whom they r^urchase 
them when fat: they yield good butter. The calves are sold 
when very young, yet they yearly tan M,000 skins. The Deui^ 
Nethes has attained a high degree of perfection in its stock; its 
butter and cheese are otyects of a; lucrative trade. "In the 
Dyle, in some cantons, the oxen are very large, and are used 
in the plough. The cows are of a grand species, and yield 
butter and cheese of ^ first ^ality. The butter of AiMtet- 
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IsKbtf and La Gompbie, is famous. It is in fhe department of 
"Ae Seine and Mame that the cheese |s made, so esteemed^ and 
known by tiie name of « De Brie.'^ It has been remariced^ 
fiiat the native cows give a quart of mBk daily more than tho 
foreign. The department of tiie Seine is more celebrated fop: 
its consumption ot horned cattle^ than for their production. 

For Paris the annual consumption is estimated at^^ 
Oxen . « . . « 75^000 

Cows ISyOOO 

Cahes . • . , . 103,271 

The irdghl^ allowing for each ox SM kilogrammeSf for 
each cow ^BOf and for the calves 60, gives a total of da»136,dlO 
kilogrammes, or 7S»310,6ao lbs. of meat The maiiiets of 
Sceaux and Poisy, where the cattle are brought, are the prin<* 
cipai dqiots of this supply. 

The nastional estabfishment of RambouiDet, department of 
Seine and Oise, has, in cows without boms, 19; Italian cows, 
±6; of mixture^ 11^ including increase: aU these animals aro 
choice* 

The rearing of honied cattle makes a pert of th^ husbandry 
of Normandy, and is practised with inteHigence, as well as th^ 
rearing of horses. One horse is supposed necessary to eat upi 
die rehse pasture of ten oxen. The vallies of Neufchatel^ 
aflRurd a very delicate cheese, formed into elongated and cylin- 
drical shapes. 

Le Calvados feeds a great number of homed cattle, the 
greatest port of which are taken up for the Paris market. The 
formen have suceeaded in improving the breed, by introduc- 
iag, during tiie last twenty years, the bulls of H<diand. llieir 
OtMSy with the native cows of middling size, has given a pro- 
geny both large and heavy, say, 1400 lbs. Here is made the 
butter of Isqpiy. In the Loir and Cher^ some flocks of Swiss 
oowB have hem formed, which aflbrd good promise. La Sarthe 
affords a kind of oxen called <^ ManceauXf*^ remarkable for 
^tmlkmm; ^bfij are reared with pecuUiur carej their tallow i« 
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^bmi4ant, and hide nuddlingt tboxigb their figure is but m^- 
Tuury j tlic hea>icst do not we^igb i4»^e 80Q lbs* The « Bour^ 
retSf^^ of Auvergne, m a specicg wery fine^ and much pnxad; the 
mat is solifU aod good otbcrwAsq tiieir weight is about 6 or 
^00 lbs. In Le Tar»9 tbcrace. ia aiuall wA iitQe esteemed; 
tliey preferring tlic eawskf in the labour of tUlage, to the ostem^ 
The Isle of Camajige, attlie iiWM^a of tUf. Rhone, fieeda aume^ 
rous flocks; the breed is active, and is. remarbable for tlie 
thickness of the hide. 

It >vill be seen, that the norther^ part,follo^» the fattening 
of cattle,, after the south ha^ obtfdned, prcviottsly, fl#t^^al 
yearns scnice of (liem iji the labour of agriculture* Hie hides 
are an important part of the produce of o^ cattle; but thej 
ai'c far firom sufficing. Copsidierable imports are made from 
America and Russia* Tlie balance of commerce hmmg^ it 
uppcars, riaea, in 17^7^ by the specie applied in tliia way, to 
four miUions of dollars: ^e tallow made into candles; fhe 
hair used in 8tuffii\g, plastering^ &c«; the boofe ivied for mak- 
ing combs, boxes, lanthorn leaves: the last an extensive manu- 
^ipturq. The marine uses mai^ of thefu. The boma, those 
of tj^e shoulders pnnciBsdlyi are ma^e ii)to buttea moulds 
[fhis. \b^ au easy and simple employ for soldiers^ The blood 
if .employed in the mapufaotur^ of Fru^iau blue» and in reia- 
i^ sugar: it ^s infused tlfrpugb tj^e area of ba|M» to ivnder the 
surface more solid. The calculation forthe whole ofFrance gives 

For wqrking oxe|» « . , 9»fl06j000' 

Fattening do. i . . • • M«^M» 

^ Below i)%|Ltiirity , • • .M6^oea 

Cows , . . . , • iAi6,0M 



Total r.,08*.iH)0 



8HEEF AlfD GOATS, 

$ 162, These form the sipaller fa^m stock: tl^ir breed- 
yig haB been progressively improving; the introduction of 
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SpAKSh nMf cnMmns the Frenck ewei, thereby improving* 
the length, fineness, and elasticity of the fleece.*-^ English 
nuns ha^e, in some instances, been obtained. Our manufac- 
tives are now fimished wHh wool fin* dotha and cassimercs, 
which will vot yidd, in comparuonf with the best oC the En- 
glish fabiica. 

There are found, in France^ valioa^ races of sheep, eaeh 
TaluaMe in its cbuis. The department of Ardennes furnishes 
but fe^ of the very fine she^, to which it gives name. The 
deparCm^ of flie north, the d^itva/nt Flanders, has obtained 
from H^dland the fine race of sheep, long and fine woolled, and 
deep bodied, which the Dtttch had imported from India, and 
whidi, inereasnigin nnnibers, have obtained the name of Flem- 
ish sheepb Bnt it is fromtlie. establishment at Rambouillet 
that the aflMlioration Is chiefly to be ascribed, formed of an 
import of M6 head, of whioh 41 were rams, purchased in Old 
Castile. The pastorage near the sea givea delicate mutton, 
and good woid. 

IntheLeman, citizen Pictet has introduced the merino 
breed. A. she]^erd's school has been fbunded: this useful 
idea should be extensively known and imitated. Goats also, 
are here nomeitHis, to Ae iiyury of the woodS'-*--aIso in Mont 
Blaiic, aad in D'Ain, where the cheese (GuroriAin) is made, 
that is mki at Lyons. 

In most of the departments habit and ignorance prevail ^ 
and repress this species of industry below its proper mean: it 
deoaadtf mfeich encouragement and instruction. There are at 
present five establiahmotits for this purpose, RambouiUety Per- 
pigiMui, Craissy-Sor-Seine, DifllSS}ur*Anroux, and Montbar. 

I^tal number of sheep, S0,d07,728 

Ac€ordmg to the calculation ^ Arthur Toung, the average 
weight of the fleece is three pounds, unwashed. The million of 
aninrals improved by the merino cross, give 6 to 8 lbs. On 
those data, the produce of wod may be given at 51,887,21 S 
kiiagranone^ or, 106,077,(^8 lbs. This quantity, which ap- 
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Jiears enormoas, is far from yielding a supply to ihe fiucUmts^ 
When in full activity* 

After the wooly the most considerable articles of the carcase 
of the sheep are, the taUow and skins. The arerage of tdlow^ 
ibr each slieep, is 5 to 7 lbs. and is more esteemed than that of 
the ox. The skins make housings, seat covers, leggings, 
breeches, woric bags, shoe- linings, morooco, and parchment-^ 
fans, gloves, &c are made of the scarf skins; and surgeotui use 
it for trying their lancets. The bones calcined give polish to 
marble: they are worked in the manner of ivory, and some* 
times in cabinet work. The cat*gats, and spinning wheel 
cords, are also obtained from the animal. 

On the subject of goats, they are fennd to be no^dons to 
young trees* In the dqmrtment of the Rhone, they are fed in 
the stable, wtuch succeeds perfectly weUL The flesh ia used 
more generally in the south than in the hortii; wfa6n salted it 
loses its disgusting flavour. The hair is used by the tent- 
makers, and hatters* It is spun to make camlet and saddle 
i ioths, loops, buttons, and other mercery. Of the skins are 
made — shoes, parchments, bags,^' moroccos. Those made of 
the Corsican goats equal tiiose of the Levant. The goats of 
Angora begin to spread; their pile is long and fine: tlietr 
crossing with the common race is fruitful^ and in a little time 
wfll suffice. 

$ ±65, In the north east, the lower Meuse feeds nM>re 
hogs than neat cattle: much is consumed in the country, and 
pairt is sold in Holland, for the marine. Limbourg, in L'Ourt}i«v 
feeds 40,000 head. The department of Sambre and Meuse 
redwOtts 57,400, which gives supply to an active trade im 
salted provision. Their feed is chiefly potatoes half bakecU 
as recommended by Parmentier: by this regimen they obtaia 
the weight of 140 to 180 lbs. Their atting is concluded by 
Dp^Uig ibxiK 4nnk, with bariey^ oats, or rye meal. Parmeii- 
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tier itciNBuneiids &e Chinese breeds {rom early fecondity, a 
milder character^ a ready dispoaition to take fat, and yielding 
more to care. The annual consumption of France 14 supposed 
to be nearly 400,000 head. 

The wild boar is common in all the large woods of jFrancc;. 
its flesh has the wild taste. 

WILD AKIMALS. 

^ 16^ The ffUd BoaTf and Foxes, and Wclxes, are in 
toonderable numbers in many parts of the mountains and 
woody coontries. The rava^ of the wolves, in many depart- 
ments are alarming, owing, in part, to the nonpayment of tlie 
yrendmns for their destruction. Among many expedients 
ntSatA for destroying those animals, we quote the following; 
The first consists of two needles, tied in form of an X, with 
hon^ hair, and pointed «t botti ends. After bringing them 
togettm*, at the points, and thus forcing the hair, by which 
fliey are bound, and then tied with a. piece of gut, or meat, of 
middlix^ fl^ze, these pieces are scattered in the places fre- 
qiMtited by the wqlves : they are swallowed nearly whole, and 
the digestion w)iich ensues, disengages the ligature, and re^ 
stores the form X, which, pricking tlie stomach of tlic uniroalf 
caoses its death. The second exjpedient is proposed by the 
Abbe Rosier, who served himself of it with efibct. Take ai> 
eld dog^ goat, or sheep, and introduce into the flesh a sufficient 
quantity of lucx vcmca, finely pulverised, the meat to be then 
onoked to destroy the human odour^ a dog is preferable, a$ 
anotheranimalof thatqiecieawill not attack it Cloaks are made 
of his furs, and oT bis teeth are n^ade corals, and polished for 
jewellers, gilding* &c The fat is supposed to cure varioua. 
conqplaintB, and the liver is said to be a specific for the cough. 
The hart and rahbii aflford valuable furs, and tlie flesh is good 
to eat I the sqmrrd is also eaten, in some parts. These furs 
are used by the hatter.— *Tha destruction that cnf^ued during 
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the reTolution^ has much lessoned this traffic. The rabbit id n 
YCMracious and destractiire animal* 

The dter, very destructiye aninuds to those near the fin*- 
esti; they have become^ in tum^ the victkns of the peasant's ven- 
geance, during the revdution* 

The flesh of the fawn is good: flie horns are made use of 
by the cutlers and cabinet makers* The young shoots of the 
horn is eaten, in its tender state. The buck horn raspings is 
an astringent of use in medicine. The skin is soft and dunu 
Ue. The buffaloe, oi which the skin is emfioyed more than 
any other^ui the equipment of troops, is not yet naturalized in 
France. Fourteen are fed at the egtabHshment ot RanAonfllet: 
they are said to be very vicious, for which their bad pearing 
may be su^ected. They are strong and laborious, and two 
buffaloes will draw as much in a carriage as four horses. 

1P0WL8. 

$ 165* nrhere are, in all the farm yards of the Rtencfa^ do^ 
mestic fowls; though all are not equally rich in this kind of 
Wealth. In some parts, they are numerous, beyimd consumpt 
lion; in others, below it They form a considerable branch of 
trade. They tend to diminish the consumption of quadrupeds. 
Sixty to eighty turkeys cost the farmer less, and brings 
him in more^ than the best ammal of his flocks. Two seasons 
bring fowls to perfection*— several are necessary to bnng an 
ox to the marketable state. Eighty turkeys yield more nourw 
Ishment, than the best fed ox. Few oxen wdgh 8001b. the 
mean weight of eighty turkeys : this may serve to show the 
importance of the fowl yards. In Maine, Normandy, Guienne, 
and Languedoc, where they abound most in poultry of all 
kinds, they derive from it an extensive commerce. Tliey salt 
geese, for the yearns consumption^ as tfiey do pork in other 
^untries. 
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!ne fdative value may be thus taken: 

Hens . . 1 franc 



Capons 
Ducks 

■ ZrfkAOA 

Turkeys 



1 do. 

1 fr. 20 centimes 

2 fr. 50 centimes 
S fr. 25 centimes 

The Goose may be deemed the most interesting of domestic 
fowls. It gives ^t>fits superior to the pullet; which latter is 
-•nrongfully preferred in the fowl yard. They abound in Da 
J\irti, ttie fields being cofvered with them. The goslings rear- 
ed in Sologne remain only tOl harvest: they are sought for 
fi*om a distance of twenty leagues, and are carried as far aa 
Beauce, where they are put to glean. The geese of l>t* Tarn 
are ef a particular species, not common enough: they are 
heavy and nearly as tall as the swan, and are distinguished by 
a lump of fat which hangs from the belly, between the thig s, 
in some cases reaching the ground. At the age of four to five 
BKMiths, this fi)wl weighs sometimes 25 to 30 weight, net. To 
pr e s er ve it a long time, it is cut into pieces, salted, and baked 
in its own fat, and potted for use; but the legs and wings, only, 
are thus used. As tiie geese take fat, the liver enlarges, and 
to give it an extraordinary bulk, greater than all the other 
viscera together, they are closely shut up togetlier, and their 
feet nailed: they blind and throttle them in such a way as to 
prevent their drinking, in order to load them with fat. The 
eggs, though good to eat, are iirferidr to those of the hen; of 
course are not much in use. The down is an object of import- 
ance: that of the gray is preferred to that of the white goose. 
Powder puffs of tiie skin, are sold for swan's. 

Turkeys wiU ever prove a valuable addition to our fowl 
yards: it belongs not to Europe, as some believe-— it is a fo- 
reigner in our climates, originating from America^ Those 
to whom we are indebted for it, deserve our gratitude. 
Though natural to our climate, at this time, it yet loses much; 
nor flhall we ever be able to restore the size natural to it^ in 
11 
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its nativ'e country , by any degree of pains. It is true^ we hare 
monstrous large turkeys, but they are only relatively so: tlieir 
size is the effect of art — ^the others are large by ordinary 
means. 

The Duck, though common, is not so numerous as the 
goose and turkey, not being, as the others, an object of trade. 
Tiu' Muscavey duck, is in repute for size, fecundityy and fa-- 
duty of fattening; and claims a preference above all others: 
the drake of this race courses with the common duck, and 
always improves on the stock of the latter* This progeny \m 
preferable to the common duck for tlie table, is lai^r, and 
not noisy. 

The Hen, of all other fowls, is the most common: it is everj 
where found in abundance, and sought by all^ for its eggs and 
chickens. In most departments they run at large. The modo 
adopted to bring the fowls to an excessive degree of fatness 
is — by confining, high feeding, picking off the feathers from 
the head, neck, and belly, and putting out the eyes. The spe- 
cies of food varies, according to the place: in some parts,' it is 
bran and barley meal; in others, millet, but mostly maize. 

The fFild Chose is wortliy of attention,, being capable of 
being brougiit into domesticity, by breeding in. The €himea 
Goose, has been brought up in Sweden, Russia, and Germany: 
it is much larger than ours — it multiplies in the tamed state; 
and by crossing with the cotnmon goose, produces a mixed 
race of a very fine appearance. The Friexeland goose is larger 
than any of ours: it has transmigrated without degeneracy. 
The Canada goose, is reared in the garden of plants, in Paris: 
it surpasses, in size, and beauty of plumage, any goose of 
France. 

The Jfiid Duck is less rare tlian the wild goose: they mi- 
grate, in flocks, like it, during the winter. The Swein is rare, 

though very readily naturalized to the climate of France: 

« 

they are found wUd in the departments of Loire, and 
VOurthe^ and th^tame are fed in ponds^ or on canals, in 
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flianj places. The pigeon^ is of various uses — in eatinj; up 
ttf refuse of wild and other peas; for which it has a prefer- 
mce^ and which are so prejudicial to the grain fields. The 
p^uce of the pigeon houses must be advantageous — tliey cost 
litUe either in trouble or expence. The large cities consume 
many pigeons: Paris alone consumes 100 dozen a day» at 16 
sous a pair — ^yields 480 francs, annuaUy 175,200 francs. 

The Bustard, after several essays, has at length been domes^ 
ticated, in the department of Du Cher. There is hope that 
ibis large bird, whose flesh is |rfentifti], and whose fecundity is 
ascertained, will lose its natural wildness, when domesticated 
with others* 

$ 1M« That small kind, called mtcd, is found in the 
marshes, and stagnant waters where aquatick insects, on which 
it feeds, are abundant. It advances on land in autumn, where 
ft makes a hole where it may remain in winter; in the summer 
it is generally above ground: it multiplies in some places 
anasingly — so many were found in a marsh, in the plains of 
Durance, that they sufficed for more than three months for food 
for Ae neighbouring peasantry. They are of use in gar- 
dens, which they cleanse fh>m many insects: they are raised in 
a sort of domesticity in the south, and do no damage; in some 
jplaces they are kept in crawls and fed with bran, meal, broken 
Jbread, Ice.; but if they are at liberty in gardens, they must be 
kept from fish ponds, as they will attack the jfish, even thost 
«f considerable size, 

moGs* 

$167* The common frog furnishes an aliment very healthy 
and agreeable many are eaten in some parts of France, though 
in others they are viewed with horror. The hinder parts only 
are used. They are not at present generally relished at Paris,' 
fhough stBl to be had in (ha markets: it is near a century 
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since they were in tbmt city» a diet a la mode, ' A person from 
Auvergnc has been named, who made a considerable fortune 
by fattening frogSf in a suburb of Paris, wliich had been trans- 
portdi from the former place, of which they were native* The 
frog soup is highly recommended by physicians* 

FISH. 

$ 168. Fresh water fish are not transported by land, ex- 
cept some particular lands, as the carp, which are carried in 
hogsheads, filled with water: the others are consumed on the 
spot, where taken. In the time of Savary, the trade, in freah 
water fish, in the department of L'Allier, was estimated at 
300,000 francs a year. Following the author, cited by Penchety 
the fish trade from the transportation, may circulate about for« 
ty baiicuUs per linlium, destined for Paris. The amount of 
each boMCult being 10 thousand fish, worth, in common, 6 or 
7,000 francs : the 40 bascules yielding about 280,000 fitincs* 

The department of the Nievrc furnishes abo a great quan« 
tity of fish for Paris. The ruin of the ponds has diminished 
that branch of industry. The north part sends off at tins tme 
above 70,000. Paris expends annually for the purchase of fish 
a considerable sum, not less than 1,200,000 francs. 

The river Seine, where it bathes the little hills of Tvetot^ is 
one of the most abundant in France, for fish : its fishery is 
annual, and stationary for sdmon, sturgeon* sole, eels, &c» 
The city of Martigues, department of the Rhone, draws a 
considerable revenue from fish. The town of Saint Thiebaad 
(department du Cher) is celebrated for its fishery on the Loii^ 
The departments of Golo and laamone in Corsica abound in 
all kinds of fine fish. 

SEA FISH. 

§169. The fishery on the coast extends a distance of dOa 
leagues in length, and is carried on by small vessels capable of 
keeping the sea in moderate wcafliery or fit to bear up the nets; 
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tf by hooks and lines in coasting boatsy fishing near land« 
The coasters fish for ray, brett^ whiting, &C The net-fisheiy 
takes place four times a year ; the first for sole, ray and 
•thws, begiDS the 15th Pluviose, and ends towards the 15th 
FI<Mreal ; the second, which begins the 15th Floreal, continues 
until the 1st Thermidor, is chiefly for mackerel ; the third, 
which is of little account, aifords only some small ray, 
limandesy &c. and lastly, the fourth, or herring fishery, begins 
the 13th Vendemaire, and ends about the first of Nivose. 
The fish taken on the coasts of Dunkirk and St Vallery are 
much esteemed. The fishers of the Fas-de-Calais, and La 
Sommfiy are employed in taking mackerel. They go off 
in the morning and return in the evening, from Floreal to 
Th^nidor ; a few are carried into Boulogne and salted, the 
t€st are sold fresh. The herring fishery is made principally 
at Dieppe, part^ salted, and part sold fresh. Pilchards^ 
mackerel, conger, and salmon, form a considerable fisheiy 
throDgbout Bretagne. The take of pilchards is plentiful on 
the coasts of d'Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou and of Olonne in par- 
ticular. It is the principal branch of trade. 

We know not precisely tlie quantity of sea-fish consumed 
in Fnmce ; nor can we arrive near to it, but by calculating 
the product of ike fishery in each port, nor ought we to for- 
get the comdderable importation from Holland and England. 
Paris alone consumes in sea fish, fresh and salted, about 
lOOyOOO quintals. The fresh water fishery is estimated to 
jiroduce, to the boats engaged in it, an annual sum of nearly 
three millions. The sardines (or pilchards) amount to 1,500,000 

francs. 

The AUe or JbUUe is found in the great rivers. As an 
object of c<Hisumption, it is not esteemed— the flesh is soft and 
unsavory ; but it is valued for its scales: it is with them 
chiefly, or rather the pearly matter on which tiiey are bedded, 
from which fidse pearis are fabricated. The most ingenious 
purpose to be sure, in which the scales of fishes can be em- 
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ployed, is in the facture of false pearls ; many otber fish^ 
serve the same purpose, bat the able is the most briiliant, the 
most silvery of aU others. 

To obtain the coloring matter of false pearl, known under 
tiie name of Eastern essence, the ables are scaled over a tab 
%( water ; they are then carefully and lightly rubbed between, 
the hands to detach the pearly substance; the first water, which 
is bloody and mucus, is tlu*own away; the scales are then, 
washed in a large vessel of water, by a sifter^ the pearljR- sub- 
stance passes through and reunites at the bottom of the tub; it 
is then collected, and digested in liquid ammoniac, a little di« 
luted Mith water. In this state it appears a slimy mass of a 
bluish wliite, very brilliant, in shade resembling the finest- 
pearls, and purest grain. This is the real eastern essence: it 
was formerly used without being prepared with ammoniac. 
The necessity of that alkali to preserve it, |pd to give addi* 
tional brilliance, was then unknown. 

Its propensity to change, before that immersion, caused the 
manufacturers to despair of the art of making artificial pearls. 
This degree of perfection is due to the French. Those made 
at Paris are such correct imitations of the genuine pearl, that 
most ladies pass them for such. 

The Summer-IieTring is a fish that ascends the rivers during 
the summer; it has the appearance of a herring, and is called 
in some parts the « herring's mother." This fish is used fresh 
only, and is taken both in salt, and in fresh water. The river 
fish is best, being more fat and delicate. The fish is painful 
to chew, from the abundance of bones, otherwise it would be 
in more repute. The river Loire, above others, favours this 
fishery: tlic fishers place theu^ nets in the evening, and take 
them up in the morning: batteaux pointed at each end, and 
seines of considerable length, are in use. Many arc taken in 
tlie rivQr Seine, by ordinary nets; these are sold at Paris, and 
arc in more esteem than those brought from Orleans. They 
aiT often taken, even in Paris, by casting nets around the bat- 



leanx loaded widi salt The summer hemngSy like the salmoiij 
loves to follow the batteaux, and ascend witii them^ up all the 
livers. 

The JSnchoroy,^^Tb\B little fish, which rarely attains the 
length of six inches, is found iu all the seas of Europe: it goes 
in shoals, and, about the end of winter, approaches the land — 
Immense quantities are taken in the Mediterranean, around 
Ihe coast It is a source of wealth for the inhabitants of the 
maritime Alps, bordering on the sea, and is their sole employ- 
mentf Erom early in spring, to the beginning of summer. Their 
irapleaenti are— 4re, and nets of 40 fathoms long, and of 25 or 
30 feet in depth: with the blaze of the pine they are brought 
together, then surrounded, and the fire extinguished; they en- 
deavour to escape, and are caught in the meshes. Almost all 
Ihe anchovies taken are cured: they are gutted, washed, their 
heads cut ofi*, and packed in barrels, with salt In Provence, 
the custom has been, w^hether well or ill devised, to colour 
the salt red, with ochre: the pickle is not changed, tlie casks arc 
merely filled to make up for leakage. The grey salt preserves 
them longest, and renders them less bitter; but it is this quality 
that renders them more acceptable to the vitiated palates of 
Ibe epicures of Provence. 

The Ed is to be found both in salt water and in fresh: places 
are mentioned where thousands are taken at a haul; and the 
Garonne was said to be so well furnished with them, that, in a 
day, 60,000 have been takem Martegues (mouth of the Rhone) 
draws a large profit from it: they salt 4do quintals, exclusive 
of what is sold fresh. Paris consumes 560 quintals. The flesk 
is viscous, oily, and difficidt to digest, but is savoury: tho 
skin is as firm as parchment, and is an article of trade. 

The Bar. — ^This fish was much esteemed and sought after by 
the ancients, who paid high prices for it: it is found about the 
mouths of rivers, which it often ascends. The flesh is whole- 
some, the river fish particularly; for those of the sea arc fat, 
and difficult of digestio;i« 
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The Barbel grows to tiie length of one foot: they are fotnid, 
particularly, in rivers of rapid stream and rocky bottom* The 
river barbel has firm grain, white, delicate, and good flavour; 
that of tiie pond is soft* 

The Bream is found in ponds, lakes, and rivers: they are 
not common in France. 

The Pike, known for its voracity, the quickness of ita 
growth, and abundance of its flesh, is found in all fresh wa- 
ters, though less common in the south than in the north: they 
furnish a large article of trade* at Frankfort on the Oder, 
where they are salted. A single fish, if old, Mill depopu- 
late a pond — such is their voracity. Paris consumes not 
less than 900 quintals, at S francs each fish: the flesh is 
white, firm, never too rich, scales off, tastes well, and is of 
^asy digestion; the liver is most esteemed; the eggs purge 
violently, and are, in some of the northern cantons, used to 
]p*oduce that efiect. 

The MvUeL — ^Those taken at Martigues, and the pond of 
Ttiau, are much more esteemed than those taken near Mar* 
scilles: bmitangtie is made with the roe. 

The Capelan is vei-y common at Vei-sailles; the flesh is 
sweet and tender: the most abundant fishery is on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, with nets of dose mesb> 

The Carp is common to all the rivers; and in an econo- 
mical view, is superior to all other fishes: though to be found 
in all climates, it is cliiefly obtained in the south: it is in alow 
streams that the carp is delighted, and found in the greatest 
abundance; here, when the food is abundant, it becomes very 
large; carp of 12 to 15 lb. Mcight is not rare in France, but it 
is in Germany that the largest are found: its fecundity is prodi- 
.^ous, but all the eggs do not become carps; some causes hin- 
der their fructification, and a part is eaten by other fishes: 
it grows pretty rapidly. Without entering into details, we may 
observe, that it commonly weighs 3lb. at the end of six years, 
and 6 to 8lb, at the end of ten years: they may be kept in -close 
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^esCTvoiiSy if the water is gently running; they may be fed 
'wiJdk the handf at a small expense. They are transported alive 
IB Jiogsheadsy the water in which is changed once or twice a 
day, according to the weather^ and they are brought to Paris, in 
fcatteaux made for the purpose, pierced with holes, more than 
100 leagues: they are presenred even in the middle of the ri- 
vers, doriiig whole years, at little expense. Paris conswnes^ 
yearly, 20,000 quintals, at 2i livres a carp: the roes are 
prepared in the manner of caviare, and are good to eat, but Uss 
$ougfit than what is called laites: the laites, or semen of tlie 
earp, is deemed a very delicate food, and is sold at a high 
price: the tongue and palate is esteemed by the epicures, HerQ 
we shaH say something of 

^SH POINDS. 

$ ire. Ttmne.aie in France many ponds; it is suppoBe4 
they cover 600^100 acres. In point of utility, those are the 
best that have a stream pas^g through them: they ai^ 
fished e^ery third year. The dealers demand a four year's 
growth, but this is detrimental to the proprietor of the pond, 
as the diflSereace of price W4>uld not indemnify him for a yearns 
loss of the fishery, and the damage done by the pike. The draw- 
ing is geaerttiy made early in spring, or ki autumn. The vo- 
racity of the eel is not so ruinous as that of the pike, as it 
attacks only the minny; but the pike attacks all others, and 
makes much havoc* The loach is not often put into ponds: 
theff by is put ki to nourish the voracious fish. The 
carp seems proper for ponds paiticularly: it is estimated that 
there may be put IS etr 20 mikiers atalvin de carpes, in a pond 
of IM acres of water. When seyeral ponds are owned by the 
sanie person, who is desirpus of drawing from them all the ad^ 
vantage passible, one is apprcqpriated to the fry of the carp, 
and it is this one firom whence is taken the grawl falvinj te 
supp^ the others: ttiis mode has many advantages. The most 
remariudde pends# that furnish Uie greatest c[uaiitity of fisli^ 
arc in 13 
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Z'^Jffi^r— There are many ponds in tliifl department: Paris 
consumes most of its fresh water fish; but tlK?y impregnate the 
atmosphere with unwholsome effluvia, producing epidemics in 
the summer and autumn^ 

» VJin — ^Contains 1050 ponds, covering 67 square leagues: 
the same inconvenience is ftlt here as in tlie pi'ereding, 

ijoire — ^The plain comprised in tliis department is fidl of 
fK)nds, that are dried up every two or three years. Wheat is 
sown there when tlie waters are taken off: the crops are al- 
ways abundant ' Thus they afford alternately fish and grain ! 
^he pike, carp, and tench, are most abundant* They are sent 
to Paris, where the sale is quick, from the reputation of the 
ponds. There are other fish of less note than the tomer. 

Tlie Civette is a little eel found in the Loire, caught be« 
tween Angers and the sea, in considerable quantities, and con- 
sumed on the spot. The congre or conger, resembles the eel^ 
and is always found in the sea and moaths of rivers ; great 
quantities are taken about Bdle-iale. About the coasts of Bre- 
tagne this fishery is said to amount to 40 thoosaod weights 
On the coasts where the population is too thin to consifine the 
produce of the fishery dally, the conger is dried as cod, for 
transportation. The fishery is made in the first tliree sum- 
mer months. About the Isle de Grouais tliere are usually SB 
to 40 shallops employed in it. > 

The Shirgeon is much esteemed for fine flaromr* Tboee 
caught in the Loire are large. The name of caviare is given 
to the roe of the sturgeon. Tbej are washed in ntee, ha^ 
dried in the sun, salted, and pounded in a vessel pierced with 
boles, drained* made up in cakes, and pat in casks. 

The Herring is a sea fish, but not found in the Mediterra- 
nean; it is, after the cod, the most useful to man • It is found 
on the coasts of the northern departmentSi the Pas-du-Calais, 
JJsl Somme, Xa Seine Inferleure, La Manche; and Du Calva- 
dos. The wars with England and Austria have been a hin- 
drance to this branch of industry : it had^ hoii'eyer,; amounted at 
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ihit dose of tke reij^ of [iouis the Fourteenth, to 1,200,000 
francs. In 1753 it yidded* it ia supposed, 60,000 barrels, 
fivm which was a produce of 1,500,000 francs. In 1787.it 
amoanted to 4,300,000 francs. The vessels employed in fish- 
ing depart from Calais, Boulogne, St Valery, &c.; but the 
most extensive trade is at Dieppe. The art of fishing is great- 
ly improved since 1750. Twelve barrels of herring make a lasl^ 
and each barrel a tliousand, according to the statute; 18 barrrb 
huddled up without packing equal to a last, or 1^ barrels close- 
ly packed. A barrel sliould weigh 280 to 500 lbs. 

In,1766f jthere were fitted atDunkirk M correttesy burthen 
2300 tcms» for jtlie lierring fishiiig. The produce, 

9,516 tons of salt herrings, which sold for 343*647 

And 112 lasts of fresh herrings • 30,003 

Francs S7S,65^ 



The Calais fishmongers send them for their own account^ 
or en oomnission, to Bordeaux, Rochelle, Nantes, Bourgogne, 
Champagne, Flanders, and Picardy. The boat owners have a 
seventeenth of the fish, and five per cent, on the auction price; 
tar in tins- way the fish are sold. 

The Boulogne fishery supplies the departments of Pas*da- 
Calais, Du Nord, and Paris. Fecamp employed in 1789, nea» 
1400 sailors in the herring fishery, in a sort of batteaux called 
.creveUes, of 30 to 60 tons. It is said, that since tlie peace, the 
inrrean has been annually 6000 bis. fresh herrings, 49,550 bis. 
^aatt herrings, and 12,000 bis. smoked herrings; total 67,r«50. 

The humprey enters the rivers in the spring time to spawn^ 
and is thai taken in great quantMies-^it retunis again to the 
sea. After it enters into the rivers, the principal cartilage op 
vertebrs liardens, and is no longer esteemed, but it is so before^ 
being then tender, well tasted, and nourishing. The male is. pre- 
ferred to the female. 

The Ptercc is taken on the coast of Bretagne, all the year: 
^ or 600 quintabf are put up for the Bordeaux maricst 
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llae Brett is soft, moist, and somewlnt gluej «-4S almidAttt 
on the coasts of Bretsgne, where it is taken in lai^ qiumtitieB 
and sent to Paris. 

The Lote is found in the lakes and iivers--jt is sought sAer 
for its excellence. 

The ^ocfeeret.— This fish Is more nbundant in the ocean^ 
than in the Mediterranean. It is caught in the night, when it ia 
found in greater qinuitities thanin the day, in the same ports as 
the heiTing. The mackerel enter the channel in tte month of 
April, and adrance towards Calais as the smnmer y o g r e s s cs^ 
and is found in July, on the coasts of Pas du Calais, &e. The 
fishing and salting is then made, principally at Dieppe, Havre de 
Grace, Honfleur, and Boulogne. A last of mackerel contains 
12 barrels, and each barrel fimr H. fish, of 1500 to the M*: a 
thousand of mackerel takes thi*ee minots of salt (96 to 100 lbs. 
sea salt). This fishery is of modem date, having been first 
established at Belle Isle by the iiktendant Fouqnet Includ* 
Jng the other species jeined to it, it ambuted^ at llie dose 
of the century btfore last, ta sixteen or se^ntem.thOBBand 
firancs: in 1787 tiiey miglit amount to S^MO^OOO frsnos. The 
fishery of mackerel, made by the boats of Fecamp, was on a 
good footing before the war. It is made elthernear to^ or dis- 
i»nt from the coasts. 



TABLE FOR FECAMP. 



Yean 



>178i 

1782 
1783 
1784 
1765 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 



Number of 
Batteaux 

fitted out. 



19 
22 
52 
41 
44 
49 
46 
47 
42 



Quantity of Qkacbtrel. 
l*housands. 



489,680 
685,410 
1,478,500 
1,376,700 
2,588,750 
925,796 
1,612,255 
1,027,600 
1^806^200 



Taliie «f Ae-fiah. 



157,370 fir. 

240,826 

3C2,88IP 

525,809 

420,726 

257,617 

411,322 

245^52 

358,725 



I 

Total 2,780,332 tK 
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Kran IhBffft there went, in tfie year 1753, fifty-«even bat- 
Iniz ibr tlie nackerel llsheiy: tbe take was not iincomiiKAu 
Tlie mean of this port 10 estimated at 11 or 12 thoiuaiid bar- 
reb of sail Hah. 

Tlie barrel at 20 francs each giyes a product 230,000 fir.. 

The returns for fresh fish • • 50,000 

Beim^ an annual product of . • 2SO,000 fir. 

The mackerd fishery, joined to that of herring, is one of 
the most considerable objects in the commerce of Bologne. 
That of the mackerel is made during May, June, and July. 
They are sent to the northern departmaits, and into tlie interior* 
tat diklly to Paris. This fish is no longer found at Calais, as 
fomerly : tiie mackerel has exchanged these haunts for those 
af Dieppe. 

The fFkiting is found in the ocean, and is taken at Dieppe^ 
&c.—4iiose taken on the sands of Olonne, are commonly a foot 
4oog. At Duiddrk they are a principal object, during the 
mmiflis of December, January, and February: those taken aO 
the year witih the line, and from March to September with nets, 
are less esteemed. The flesii is wholesome, and much used at 
Pans^ bearing carriage well. 

The €toek'Jish is taken all the year, but is more abundant 
and better in April and July — ^(hey are taken with the line near 
Brest, and by otiier means in sundry places. Great numbei9' 
bave appeared near Belle Isle, since the naval battle of 1750: 
theyw&t not seen before in those parts. Some are salted when 
found in great plenty. They are sold in paquets of 200 lb. eachi 
the flesh is tender, sometimes soft, but of good flavour. 

The M^Rd is found from six inches to two feet in length:' 
it m Tsry common in the Mediterranean. When the take is 
lai^, the roe is prepared and made into houtarde. 

TTic Percft prefers running water wlien at liberty — they are 
put into ponds with cai^i and pike; it is a good fish, and sells 
weu* 
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Tlic Pbje is a sea fish that ascends the rivers sometimes: 
it is chiefly taken in the ocean. At Anvere large quantities are 
dried, to which the inhabitants are very partial. 

The Bay or Thoniback, is taken in all the ports of tlie chan- 
.ncl. Paris consumes many of them: it is better after keeping a 
few days. 

The Roach, very well known in the iislierics, is taken at 
Havre, with th'^ drag; but it is chiefly from the point of Pen^ 
mai*k to Uiat of Torlinguet, that the fishery is made. 

The Roussette — Its skin is used to decorate etweesi . it is 
found in the English channeL 

The SardUu or PUcliard — ^This fishery is considerable on 
the coast^ in the ocean, and in some ports of the Mediterranean. 
The greatest take i^ on the coast of Bretagne: it commences on 
the sands of St Gilles, in the month of June. The fish are sold 
as they come out of the w^ater; they are salted a little, and im- 
inediately carried off to tlie neiglibouring towns. Tlie sardines 
jiush on in shoa)s^ and ai*c found sometimes in the apen sea^ 
sometimes near tlio bank, sometimes among the rocks aad 
stones: tliese fish would but barely shew themselves oa our 
coasts, if the people of Bretagne had not the address to retain 
them by means of a preparation of the eggs of the cod and 
other fish:, tliis composition is brought from the norths and the 
consumption is pi*odigious: the bbl. weighing 500 lbs. is com- 
monly sold forlO to 12 francs, and sometimes as high even as 40, 
It would be certaudy an advantage, if tlie Fi'ench vessels which 
attend the cod fishery, would attend to the preparation of the 
i*oes, in place of throwing them overboard, as they commonl^^ 
do. Tlie most considerable fishing is from Belle Isle to Brest: 
more than 300 shallops are employed in it; each containing five 
men, of 2 to 3 tons burthen, and fitted with 12 nets, and 20 or SO 
lines. Tliey arc sold at 20 to 50 francs, and goto tlie marketit 
of Spain and Portugal. Belle IsL.scUsatleast3000barrelsof sar- 
dines each year: each barrel contains 9 to 10,000 fish; 1 50 shallops 
ai*^ employed in it from June till October. A part of tlie fisk 
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tfik&k at Belle tsle, are taken to Yannes, in veffiicis called 
ehassts marus: tliey cure them with white salty and in this way 
tnnsport them to Nantes, Bordeaux, and oth«r places on tiio 
coasts, from the Loire to the Garonne: the rest are salted with 
bajr salt, and stored in this way during 15 days; they are 
aikerwards washed in the sea, and packed in barrels after being 
gutted, and the oil is expressed into otiier bairels suited to the 
purpose* The pilchard, also, aflfords considerable trade at 
Concameaux: it amounts to 600 tons a year, has been as high 
as iSOO, and commonly sells for 150 to 300 francs the ton: 
Cannes gives 1800 quintals. The oil is a considerable article, 
not to be confounded with that of the whale, thongh both are 
known by the name of fish oil: a barrel of oil is expected from 
erery 40 barrels of sardines. The herring also furnishes oil. 
It is obtained only from tlie most numerous descriptions of fish* 
The oil is used by the curriers, and in all the processes of lea* 
t her dressing. Pilchards are cured simply with pickle; they 
are sometimes called anchovies, and are sold as sucli. What 
is called in Paris preserved pilchards, are prepared in Bre« 
tagne and Charente Inferieure. 

The Salman \a furnished by the ocean, rather than the 
rivers from which they are taken; it is rarely found in the Me- 
diterranean^ or rivers discharging thereinto: they ascend tlie 
Rhine in the spring in great numbers; in May they abound 
about Bale, but there are few rivers in which they are taken in 
greater pfenty than in the Loire: they ascend as high as the 
Affier, and even to the source of the Loii*e; small fish are com- 
mon at St Etienne, large fish are taken at St Chamond. In the 
Loire they are taken all tho year; but the greatest fishery is 
from September to May; in February and March they are 
usually most abundant The fishery of Chateaulin begins in 
OctobeTf is at the height in January, and so continues until 
April, when a prodigious quantity has been taken, sometimes 
affloonting to four thousand: the fish entirely disappear at Cliir 
teacdin about July. Near the Issoire^ at the falls of the castle 
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bridge, tliei^ is a very fine fishery, formerly belonging to M. 
De Mont Boissier, which brought him in 15 to 16,000 francs. 
Fredi salmon is a food much in demand; it 'sells at SO to M 
sous a pound, in towns at a distance from the fisheries. Tho 
£nglish supply us at present with salt salmon. 

The i8Me.r^This fish grows large in the ocean: it is some- 
times called perdrix dc mtr (sea partridge,) to give an idea of 
Ae flavour of its flesh, which is very nourishing and wholesome: 
it is longer, flatter, and not so broad as the plye • The peoplt 
of Quilleboeuf are much employed in the take of this fish, wiiich 
they send to Paris, by the chasse marees, with other fish. 

The Surmtiet is plenty on the west coas^ and is in liig^ 
esteem* 

The Jhcand is caught all through the year^ and is used on 
the spot 

The Jitneh is a fresh water fish, very common in lakes, 
ponds, or marshesi ihtrt are few places where it may not be 
found: it ddigfats in waters stagnant, muddy, or without mo- 
tion* The tench increases fast, and bears carriage well: more 
than 10,000 are sent to Paris: .those of the lively streams afc 
most approved, but they are in general an insipid fish. 

The 7Vmny«^-This excellent fish enters in great numbers 
into the Mediterranean, passing our coasts, where they form 
an important fishery, called the Madamgue. I 

The tunny is also taken on the coast of Bayonne, where they 
use Imos in place of nets : the batteau is alwaju under saiV 
and returns sometimes with IIpO fish. The flesh resembles veal| 
the stomadi is the part most esteemed, it is saHed and pickle4 
Cut in sUces and pickled, it is transported through Franc 
under the name of timmne. 

The Tirmtia tak^ in the sea, and in treA water: thefa 
range the coast ait all times; tlie latter ascend nnmy of o 
rh-ers. Though the salmon is not fbond near Geneva^ the tro 
is, in tlie l^e chiefly ; but partioulorly at flie two extsemii 
that is, in the Rhone of Genevsi, and In that of the Y alais: the 
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«re fcmid dba jn the littk riverii wliich flow into tbe lake aad 
river. Whait i» culled tTDutB of tiie RhoBe, or of the Farm, are 
tkmt taken where the Rh<MK 4owa ttom the lake^ and which 
cMnefirom the fidiery estahUahment there, and betongii^to tha 
eitj wUch farms Iheoi. 

^The Uttge trout deacend not bom the bke until November: 
the Jocreaae of those that have descended intiie spring (May) 
return to the lake In October: advantage is taken of their {las- 
sage to catch them. The greatest amountf for munber and 
size offish, lasts from the lOth to theSOthof Decemberiaome 
of those weigh 40 pounds; tlnise of 20 to U pounds are common. 
Those that descend are preferred to those that remount Tbe 
mode of t^kiiig them is by large nets; the most esteemed are 
taken in July, August, and September. La Touvre, river de 
Ja Cbarente (Angoumois) supplies a prodi^Mms quantity. 

The Ttufbat is well known in the flsheries; there are many 
iunds of them. It frequents the Aores: it is firand in Norman- 
dy. Yery largeones are found at the mouth of the Rhone. It is 
called the water pheasant, on account of the excellence of its 
flesh; those of the middling size are prefeired: the flesh is 
white, firm, and succulent: some of it is consmned at Piiris. It 
is sometimes found in the rivers of the interior* 

The 8ea Carp CVeiaeJ is found on the coasts of Normandy 
and Bretagne* 

The ntttfe^^ js found on our ooasta of the Mediterranean 
and ocean. The inhabitants of Granville, on the English 
channel, employ themselves in c^tam times of tbe year in this 
£sberj. It was a veiy much estetmed dish of the ancients; at 
this day it is disdainedf even by the poor. It furnishes two in^ 
tcresting producti^-4ts ink and its bones: the ink is ablsck li- 
quor it protrudes when m^uiced with dagger, and covers it 
from tbe view'cf its puisoers: it is^suppoaed to enter. into thfs 
wqposition, made up in adfy and solid form, caUed Indian inli^ 
ned in drawing, and romarkaUe for its reswtance to acids. 
The bone, |jght and spongy, is an article of trade: jt is^aus- 
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pended in the ci^es of small binb^ who please theoiseiyes ift 
pecking^ at it» which blunte the beak, a desideratum with those 
who have tlie care of them: it serves the goldsmiths, to fiiake 
smdl moulds for rubbing off their work: in powder it gives a 
fine polish to some metals, and for cleansing and whitening the 
teeth. It enters also into some preparations of pharmacy. 

§ 171. Coral — A production of the polypus kind, of alively 
red, composed of animal cells, has made at idl times a considera- 
ble branch of commerce in tlie Mediterranean. The fishers of 
Marseilles, and several other places of that neighbourhood, em- 
ploy themselves in raising coral, during the very hot wetter. 
It is more or less productive, according to the ability of the 
fishers, and many other circumstances. The fishers of coral 
are called corailleurs. The conil is wrought and poUsbed at 
Marseilles, Cassis, and Ciotal: they make ornaments and finery 
of different kinds of it: it has been used, for the most part, in 
the African trade: it was formerly employed in medicine; but is 
now used only in opiates, and for cleansing the leeth. 

$ 1 72. Oj^Js^^-— Those most esteemed come from Britanny^ 
and very good from Rochelle and Bordeaux: those taken at the 
mouths of rivers ai-e preferred to others; but it is the green 
oysters that aiT5 mbst in request; to give them that colour the 
M hite oj'-sters are placed in ditches of three feet deep, which ai-e 
covei*ed only at high water, in the full and new moon: there is 
a kind of flood gate,' permitting tlie water to run off; about one 
balf these ditches thus become green, and give a green shade to 
the oystew, from' tlie iSth or l^th day; buttliey arc left thei^ 
duringUve or six weeks. In the year 10, from Venilemiare to 
Prairial, 18S English vessels entered c!ancale, carrying 6 to 9 
men each, which have laded 119,473,000 oysters: the custom 
house duties amounted to 95,353 fr. 6 centimes: in Londoa 
they Would sell for two guineas a thousand. The consumption 
of Paris is estimated 'at about a million dozen, making at 3 dc- 
Cimes (6 Sous) the dosseti, a totri of 300,000 francs per annum, 
'•-inie Mi^ck IB found on the borders of the ocean and Medi- 
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ftaTttmn: they are a common aliment» though but little es- 
teemed: they are improved in quality, by being jriaced in a pond 
wberein some fresh water is introduccd« as is the practice neai* 
SocheUe. The muscle multiplies in this situation at the rate 
of ten for one» in one year: they are better eating in autumn, 
than at any other time. 

^ 17S. The 8noU is eaten in many parts of France, and 
hss evm become the object of a petty trade: they are gathered 
•ff th^ vines and fed thare through the winter, during which 
they shut up their shell with a cakarious scale, which is de- 
tached, and folk down in the spring. The inhabitants of the 
yiaeyard country, for instance of La Meurthe, carry tlie siiails 
to the pastry cooks at Nancy, who, during the winter, dress 
them in the shell, with fresh butter and fine herbs: they send 
them to Paris to tbe amateurs. The physicians recommend the 
soup of snails as pectoral and sweetening, and they furnish also 
a good cosmetic for the ladies. 

$ 17^ LobsUrs are common on the coasts of the ocean, 
from whenee they are carried to Paris, where they are much 
used in the culinary way, the consumption beingrated at 76,000^ 
yeariy, though not so good b^re as in other places, as tliey grow 
lean on the journey: they furmsh also, something for medicine, 
pardcolarly what is called erroneously, << crabs' eyes," a great 
quantity of which was drawTi from the north, particularly fix>m 
Asiatic Russia, where the large rivers feed multitudci) of a 
large size: the usage of this substance, however, yhich is no 
other than chalk, is discontinued. 

THE BEE. 

$ 17^. This insect, much more precious, without doubt, 
before the sugar cane was planted permanently in America, is 
yet still extremely interesting. The wax is an article worthy 
of the public attention, the amount imported being considera- 
ble. France is annually debited by foreigners for this article 
to the amount of more than two millions ^ and yet the bee seems 
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ib inspire litUe interest, for cxcrxH in a ftw de|iartmevKii) it i^ 
generally negtected, or unthongfit of, ad abfing'eitliergood' 
or evil. Let u$ inquire, what arc the means of enconrageracnt f 
Two offfcr — 1. Multiply the hives by asmdi pfrcmiunrto tiioaf^ 
who make it a buidness — J6i. Hinder the destt'uction'of be«St 
which is occasioned chiefly from destroying them by sul^iv 
ous fumigation. 

It is said, to justify this bad practice, that tftc bees wonW 
perish in winter, but the real motive is, that no honey oiay be^ 
left in the hive, fbr their nourishment during that season • 
though experience has proven, that l^e loss of tiie insects is not 
compensated by the additional gain of honey and wax collected; 
From the commencement of the autumn to the retUm of springs 
many bees are lost, often the half of their number, by odd and 
hunger; by cold, when the winters are very rigoitouSf by dearthy 
When tliey are moist and cloudy, when they cannot go out tcr 
search for food. An advantageous pi'acticei, and which aug- 
ments the quantity and quality of honey and wax, is by trans- 
portation of the hives from one place tb another. The inhabi- 
tants of Lower Egypt carried their hiv^ up the Nile into tipper 
Egypt; the same usage prevailed in Italy, there being a season 
in which the borderers on flie Po transport their hives to the 
foot of the mountains of Piedmont; and even others, who re^ 
side not on the banks of rivers, follow the practice. In the de^ 
partments of Loire and Cher,Eure and Loire, andlioiret, tfiese 
transports are seen; each cart contdns 30 to 40 Mves, fliey 
travel at a walk, and even in the night, and as fiist as they 
can, when the roads are good and leveL After the harvest 
^ Saint Foin and Vetches, when the Beauce is reaped, the bee 
owners of that country carry their bees into die G^naiSf ol^ the 
environs of tlie forest of Orleans, when the heath and Bnck- 
wheat is in flowrr^, the emigrations are sometimes bqrmtd ten 
leagues. It is not rare to see in autumn, as many as 3000 fb« 
reign hives in a little village, where they are left for, perhaps^ 
4^0 mpnfhsi the peasants taking charge of fhem fbr a yerr 
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nodento coB^eaMitioD. This mode of carriafje by land lutf 
grieat iiiconvcnkiicesy Id deiuigfai^ 

tiM of tto bees; the carriage by water k trtthout any objec- 
tioiiB. Tlie hives of BeanUf when they are good, .affiwd 80 tO; 
MOlbs. wieA of two or dupee years^ inchidiqg for the weight of 
the bees and hiye idba. and 2 to Sttto* for wax» the balance 
being piiM honey. The annual- ]irod«ce of a hive is reckoned 
al six Ikvnca^ and it amounts aonetines to ten* 

It taasbeen said» thnt all ooipntries were not proper to raises 
bees ittf and that in nuuiy flm coat was nm^ than the proftt 
There are few oastons entiraiy destitute of all the plants fh>ni 
whkh bees cooM draw honey and wax. In the north nnNre care 
is necessary, but in the sovth nattiing can be cheaper than the 
raian^^ of bees. The honey most sou^ after in Fraiicey is 
that of Narbonne, though inferior to tfiat of flie Levant, Ao 
Baleaik isles, but absire all that of Mahon> in Minorca; yet 
genera l l y the honey is ine« and esteemed: sosMlUng depends 
OB the taking and potting of tt. That of Lens le Saunier is of a 
nnry ine qanlityt if we eitcept what is collected on the banks of 
the riner Aine, where, there are pines planted, though to ap- 
peanuK:e as good as the other, has a very disagreeaUe taste of 
turpentine. That of the Cidvados and Lower Alps, is, by its 
quality, aMulNirbonnei having an aromatir favour extremely 
sweet «nd agrtesfble^r Boiiey, though mimnltoed, approaches 
nuBly i» the vegetable character, and possesses, for the roost 
part, tte pn^erties of tiie plants that contain the saccharino 
mMsr, As an alinieBt it was employed by the ancients^ 
ame than by oursetves: since (he fntrodnction of sugar, il 
is iwed by the poor only . It is true that it is less agreeable thui 
ssgarr that it cotttains a iopiie extract that renders it repujip 
luuitto the taste of many penons, bat it is more wfaolescMne fof 
those-wha can bear it As a medicament, honey is laxative^ 
sweeleningi, emolttent, and detesgent; min|^with vinegar,it 
fs r am s j g im d; Whi«h is Haelf the basto of aumy remedies; it sa^es 
abo to make (he fermented li^pior caBed bffirmd, of ^nidch 
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liiere are many kmds-^4189 tte ample hydromeU the cemyaimded 
liydromdy and the vinous hydroraeb ihkt drink being litlie used 
in France^ is perhaps one of the causes of tbeJittle atteatioii 
paid to hees. 

The Hollanders draw from ifyd department of Calvados, 
every year, a large qdantity of honey for making hydro- 
mel. The vinous kind is made at Metz; : it has a high reputa^ 
tiott, and is transported in quantitfes abroad^ and from tlie 
iKmey a spirit is also extractedt used to give briskness and 
strength to cider; the propcniion is a twenty «fourtti* 

Tiie wax ismanifcstlyof. vc^taUe onginf since it is but 
tte polkfn of the anthers of fiowers^ oonjimM^ with some cha- 
racteristics of an ainimal \iundy acquired 4n its passage to the 
hrve, fi^m the Jiody «C the bee* The wax outers into tlie com- 
positioii of medicine. The wax clmndtoris a profession itself* 
The soap it forms by an unian with the alkalis, is ased in paint- 
ing, under, the term easaiisltftt^. It is modelled into groupes*. 
It is nsrd in a sort of sculpture, or ^moulding, as in wax laork^ 
Fismks are covered witli it on which engravings are made. 
It furnishes one ingredient in our sealing wax. It is nsed in 
the manufacture of was dotils. But its use in the manu&cture 
of candles renders it an intcsresting object of cmnm^r^ 

Thequality«rwax>Tarie»-rin general, the wax of those 
cxmntries is esteemed most, which contain, heaths, furee, juni- 
per, and whei*e buckwheat is cultivated* The wax of the Le- 
vant is preferable to that of the norKli, because it bleaches 
well; with that of the vineyard countries it is difierent. 
On the average there is an annual import <^ 10 to ±B thousand 
quintals. Paris consumes amiually 538,0001b. weighty which^ 
at two francs 50 centimes a pound, gives a product, all ex- 
fences included, of .1,34(5^0 fiwics* From this statrmcnt we 
may perceive the importance of bees. . The bleached wax is 
esteemed aocording to the refineries. from which . it proceeds. 
They are ttus dasaed, viz:*-^l. Chateau Ooatbier— ;e. An^ 
gers-<-d. Mans*'^. Ambois^-^* Chaumoiit-^-6, Roiie% 
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THE SHjK WifRM* 

§ ±96. The iniBect ftodaxmg aSk, oomes originally from 
f^hiiia, and accoidfaig 4)o Jiurtnitaii may be natoraliiod in all 
wann cimates, H is next to the bee, that from which we derivo 
ike greatest advanti^, in anecoaomioal view:, the business of 
mullitsidra b^g foanded upon ity and dt^ieBdingon the ctrop^ 
which tyieldfl them a piyntioBiite abundancef or dearth, ac- 
mrding to the seasotu The ^antity 4)f; raw silk collected is 
the tberaiMneter of their oamfort 

Almost aU through the soutli^ti dfepartHKnts, thc^silk worm 
is raised. It i» in^Provencey Languedoc, and Dauphinyy 
that the greatest |wrt^.this aiticle is collected. Thou|^ 
the ftoduee of ^w dllk is great in Fjnaacc^ yet much is iaih 
ported. It is of the beat quality, asdnottwist is equal to 
that of the Vivarais, OaapUny,.aad Pinirelioe# The iMvalof 
those cottOtries bear^Mrayvthe {Mdfa from all otheia. 

HiecfiomlB is of no oons«{u^iee'iR^ the raising of tUs in- 
sect. Denmark .and Fraasia tsstify agaiilBt the prpjudwe of a 
wand dimit)!^. .The silk worm siiceeedb ¥ery well in those 
coimtries* 

In France, there were enomeraled (ini738) M to 30, thou- 
sand wfiriunen attached to'tb^ manufoc^i^.of vwri^ip lofids of 
siik«tsfs, wiHihout comprehendiug those oinjdoyed in stocking 
weaviagf caps, glaves, fkc^ These tradesman were. thus distrir 
bated, tIz: 

At Lyons 18,000 of which i^OOO are for figured^ and 

6000 for plain stuffs. 
Mimes 3,000 ^ 

Tours 1,500 . , . » 

Paris 2,000 of whom the ^atest part is for ganze 

. Bouen, Marseilles, Nariionne, Amiens, Toulouse, Auch, 
u)d nmny other places, possess the complemait. 

At the same period 20,000 work peo^de if^i«e employed in 
iaberdasfaery , comprehending stockings, gloves, &c. There are 
aiscr i^^OOQ on lace works f passementerie J including ribbons^ 
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gaIlooii8» &c. Paris Am hm in emflmy 20»000 w^ork peoykv 
in mikf mflliiieryy ftnebh firingBy fe. MotttpeUer^ OaiW^ 
and their neighbonrhoady veckan iOyOiO. Lyaaa MM« Nlmaa 
adU more. In 17M the hands employed ja haberdaahety was 
irto 18,000; the produce of whidi waa eatiantad at S7 to 50 
milUoBs. The fabricaaf haberdashery niadeatPamkavelte 
most reputation; * they owe theur ai^priority in this isiiid of 
work^ chiefly la the quality of the materials emplaycd* 

The number of silk mills in France at the wwiAwliismt was 
near 1500. The price of silk depends upon the cnqm which ia 

• uncertain and dificolt to ascertainf and which is flie cauae of the 
'great 4Bfference of the estimates of this commodity: some put it 

at twoy some at three mfllians ini780. M. Pekihroniie ohaerres 
'«the ailk raiaed » i^mnce is nearly eqaal to that drawn Iram 
-afavoad, ivhethar from Italy, Persia, India, China, or elae- 

where; namely, Hfkean onUansaf pounds." The.prioe of fo- 

-rdgn sflks, exeqiting- those af China, i&now nearly aalaiv as 

• those of France. They hare kMttheanperiorify in pnce^ jriaoe 
wehaveleanit to maketwtat aa beautiful as any imysded. We 
know not exactly the quantity of silk stuft es^portod from 
France, or impoHod thereinto. 

The irapwtatton of raw siik in 1764 waa »,SiS/K»0 fr« 
dOksti^ .... MO,MO 

Ribbons • . . .» . dTMOO 

Bandkerchicfs • . • 115,000 

Gauae .... 54,7^00 

Total 30,557,300 fr. 

The exportation that same year appeared to be. 
In Silk, paw . . . 9,657,000 fr. 

SQk Stuffs . . 15,640,000 

Silk galloons . . . 2,589,900 

Haberdashery . ^ • 413,100 

Total 91,306,000 ft*. 
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Acewdiiiji; to M. Pencliet (Dictionary of Commercial Geo- 
Tpmfhj) there waa sent firom France in 1787^ for the foUowing 
in Aortas of siUl— 
Stxifi, as tafTeturs, sathis, &c. ♦ 14»8M4oafh 

Do, mixed i»ith silk • « 649,600 

Silk gauze . , . 5^4552,000 

118,000 

« 1,281,900 

S,589,200 

445,500 

Total 25,370,100 fr. 



Bibbons • • 

GaHoona 

Bo. of thread and silk 



We read m a memok of M. Ddabrousse, in tihe page of 
^Oo CuUiyateiir/' that France prodaced each year 15 million 
poanda of 8ilk» that it is obliged to draw a^ much more from 
abroad to feed its manafSKturai, and that there is in Franoa 
int Ssw peiaons «^ und^valand preparug fmr the organnn. 
if the dlfc in it8 flrat atagea waa well prepared in France, 
the otgaaain might be made frmn it^ and tiie high price 
ahhrinrdi wluch the PiedHioateae now receiirey in ready mo- 
ney. We do not think this last observation is altogether ow- 
aect: it is true that tiiere is drawn firom Piedmont a great deal 
of sfflK, for ready money, but it is rather to default of quantity 
tiiaii of qualily» that those importations should be attributed; 
and we are the more . impressed with this oj^on, inasmuch 
as the raw dlks of France have always passed for the finest 
in the world: there is no twist cmnparable to that of the 
Tivarais, of Dauphiny, and of Provence. The looms of Dau* 
jrfiiny, Provence^ and Languedoc, holdit above that imported; 
sathatFiaiice has nothing to desire, either as to the quality 
or fiMtare of the silk. Bdfore the revolution Lyons emfdoyed 
MfOeoJbands in tUs branch. In 1788 there were in l^ons 2,700 
work people in gause and crape: the number at this time is 
Bednoed to 4M*. This estimate^ as well as those that follow^ 
are for the year 0. The nnmber of ribbon weavers, formeily 
14 
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^,700, ifl reduced to SCO. Embroidery emidayed MM i«dm- 
duals, at present 600. The mulhrnry is but little cultivated ia 
this department, though the proBperitjr of Lyons depend^ upo« 
it: it was tried in 1760, the culture of the tree, and raising 
the worms also; some plantations succeeded at the time, though 
«iace generally abandoned. 

: $ 177. The Ktrmes, or. scarlet, grain, is from an insect 
that attaches and dies on the leaves of the evergreen oak fehens 
vm'tj. Thpy are collected in France, in the departments com- 
prehending Languedoc and .Provence, particularly in the de- 
partment Du Card, where there is much of thia holm oak« 
The kermes enters into the trade of Nimes, but it is in Poland 
that this insect abounds: formerly it was collected in abun- 
dance. The discovery of this cochineal has lowered the price 
of that substance. The Poles send considerable quantities to 
' the other parts of Europe. The solidity and permanence of 
the colour cause us to regret its not being in more common use« 
The blood red of the ancient tapestries is from it. The 9cartet 
demigraifie is from a combination of it with madder. It enters 
into the composition of medicine, as in the preparation aBsermef 
where it is entirely useless: the sfrup of coral contains it also. 

$ 178. The JM'gall is the product of ike incision of as 
insect in the oak, but not all the species of this tree, nor in all 
eounti'ies: that which furnishes galls is called robre, or rowvrt^ 
and is found in Provence, Gascony, &c. 

Our nut-galls are not as valuable as those of the Levant, not 
toeing' so good for the dyer. The quantity collected in the Le- 
vant is so considerable, that Smyrna alone furnishes us yearly 
with a milli^ pounds. 

The Spider. — ^Tlie virtuosi have sought to draw some ac- 
sount from the spidei^s web, and the attempt has been crownedf 
witli success. We have seen gloves and . stockings of it» but 
oommcrce can never draw any thing from it. 

$ 179. Cantharides abound on the ash tree. To ga&ec 
Ihem it is only necessary to shake them off. It ia only in wana 



uttmtfoMtliatniiey $m attended to: thej are eollerted in larga 
qumtities, and immersed in vinegar^ then dried, pressed^ ani 
pot to sale. Their blistering power ia well known. 



MINES. 

$ 180. Tfteir Legidatim. Under the rei;^ of Charie» 
maj^e, whose name recalls one of the most brilliant epochs of 
French prosperity, we perceive the earliest grants of mines to 
private persons. It appears tliat they were worked with va- 
rious success till the ISth century, but they could not but de* 
dine, when by a rigorous course exerted against the coiners of 
false money, the progress of chemical experiments was arre^it- 
cd, and also, without doubt, from the lavish concessions of re- 
gal rights to the seignettrs, and of the right of worthing, there* 
by introducing a clashlfig, unfavorable to the business generally. 

Charles VI. is the first who reclaimed, by an ordinance 
published at Paris the SOth May, 1415, as appertaining to tho 
crown of France, the tenth part of all the worked metals, from 
the mines. He also desired that the proprietors of lands, 
where mines were found, should cede them to miners at a rci^ 
sonable rate. He idso exempted the miners from taxes. 

Charles VII. gave to Jacques Cotur, in 1429, a general lease 
of the mint and mines: he confirmed in 1497 the ordinance on 
the minesy issued by his father. 

Loais XI. by edict of 87th July, 1471, created an offico 
of master-general visitor and governor of the mines of the 
kingdom^ with lieutenants and clerks under him. This officer 
had the right to seek for mines, to have them opened in the 
royal lands, and even in a seigneurakf paying an indemnity. 
Thin jnince brought into France, founders, refiners, and work- 
men^ from abroad, and exempted them from contributions, for 
twenty years. 

Henry IV. sought to remedy abuses, by an edict of Junc^ 
IMi: he exempted from the diiies of the tenths the mines «f 
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mlphur, saltpetre, iron, ochre, petrol^ pitcori# lliiit« chall^ 
plaister, building, and mill stoned; but he created anew the office 
of grand master, superintendant, and general reformer of the 
mines, with a lieutenant, comptroller, receiver, and renter: 
and he confirmed the privQeges granted to miners. This office of 
superintendant continued under the reigns of Louis the Xlllth* 
XlVth, and XTth, having always been the greatest obstacle 
to the success of the miner, it was at length suppressed 
in 1748. At that time the knowk^ relative to the art of 
mining was extended by the translations of the best German 
works, on the subject, by discoveries in chymistry, and tiie 
lights aflTorded by those who had been sent abroad for that 
purpose. 

The system adopted under Louis the XYtii was fallowed 
and completed under the following reign; there was no limg^ 
a superintendant of mines, nor a company exclusively invested 
with the privilege of Working them: the comptroller general 
of the finances was charged with their administration By 
letters patent given at YersaiDes, the 11th of June 1778, it was 
ordained thatthere should be established in the mint house^Paris^ 
a chair for mineralogy, and the art of n^finittg, whence the pro- 
fessor gives lessons publicly and gratuitously* M« Sage was 
nominated for this chair, who was at that time member of the 
academy of sciences. This measure was followed by the arret 
of 16th March, 1783, establishing a theoretical tchool of minest 
wherein is taught chymistry, geometry^ (siditerranean) foreign 
languages, and a practical school formed in the works oi Poul-» 
laouen, in Bretagne. 

Shortly afterwards was established a cdlection of minerals 
and machines. The saloon of the minthouse which contained 
them is of course become, by the care of M. Sage, mie of th0 
most elegant and judicious emb^ishments of Paris, The 
school of mines quickly produced engineers and scholars, qua- 
fified to give effect to the labours of the inspectors-general, 
4^t this time, it was projposed to estMitk a rwident inppee* 
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ftTtiii eadi gmcirtlity. Whilst tbe analysis of minerals was 
made at the laboratory of M* S^ge» who developed their ele« 
mmiSf and senred to gaide those who sought to extract iliem, 
the inspectors of the mines made annual visits tp the woi^s, 
and there inculcated th^ knowMge. Thus was the art of 
mining in France brought to a level with that of Germany 
and England* The same code was sanctioned by the National 
Assembly. 

The law of SSth July» 1791, estebliihed an unifonn system 
throoghout Firance. The landlords relinquished their feudal 
nghts, and the whole class of minerals was placed at tbe dis- 
position of government, so far as to render its, authprity and 
snpcfintendance accessary: the p-o]^etor continuing to en- 
joy the privilege of taking nunfrals from the (Huface, or to go 
down IM feet 

$ I8i« TheOramsil sfJ&us instituted by the national oonven« 
tkn wan composed of men, who uniting the science of the engi- 
neer, to that of die admimstralor, continues its researches on all 
the details relative thereto. Theconsulargovemmentestablished 
two flchoois of mines, one Jit GMsiontera, department of the 
Sure; the other at Pesay , department of Ifont Blanc: a mine** 
ralogical diart of France is in. train, and new specimens are 
n^plied. An intemkiqg journal has been puUiahing by this 
council nnce the year 5, on the scientific and economical parts 
sC mineralogy • 

There are counted en our territory 2000 forges, furnaces, 
fannderies, tilt hammers, for iron, steel and castings* The im-* 
portation before the revolution, amounted to 11 to 12 million 
livres in vdoe. 

We are assured that the ochre of berry was sent abroad and 
returned manufactured at an advance of six times the amount 
«f tiie ori^nal price; and to another kind pf oxidated iron we 
owe the red crayons of the designers, and the brown stone of 
te jewellers. The carbmrated inm^ or plumbago, serves also 
tecrayoBs, and ciwUto* 
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$ 182. Thetepper work$ — are not in an eqnd state tt 
activity, and copper is still imported^ 
' § 183. We possess manj mkies otitadf tboogh few art 
worked. Sulphurated lead is sometimes employed in its natii»' 
ral state and is called (^verm$J varnish. Lead is used in 
file arts, as in painttng, china ware, soldering, smelting or re- 
iSning metal, pharmacy and in war. 

$ 184. By late conquests we have procured mines of mer* 
aury in the Palatinate and Duchy of DeuK Points, sometimes 
minj^ed with silver. It is in distilling the-mineral that a me- 
tal is obtained, wliich atone is fluid at the lowest ordinary tem- 
perature, and which is so useful in the separation of gold and 
silver in the mines, for silvering looking glasses,. embroidery, 
ing or gilding in gold grain,- and in pharmacy. I'here are 
sixty establishments where mercury is prepared, in the mounp 
tains of Stahlberg, Roswald, Laudsberg, Baron Friednch and 
Pottsberg. Their product is. beyond our wants, wfaetiier in 
the metallic state, or in that of vermiUion, cinnebar, sublimated 
oorrosive and precipitate. 

$185. Zimc— 4)xidated or calamine, is found in the de- 
partments of L'Otti'&e and La Boer, and serves for tiie facture 
of brass, by admixture with xM>pper; and bronze, by mixtuiv 
with copper and tin; the latter of which our territory dees not 
at present supply. 

$ 186. Mingafisse — is found in many places, and is useful 
in the ^ass works, and &brication of crystals, and has become 
stiU more so, since the oxygenated muriatic acid has been em- 
ployed in whitening linens. From marine salt distilled with 
oxyde of manganese the acid is obtained. The single mine 
of Romaneche can furnish enough for many ages, to . supply 
both foreign and domestic demands* , 

$ 187. There has been cobaU fbondin many places: this 
metal which according to the degree of combustion it sustains' 
is called smalt, azure, or safe^ is of great value, it serves to 
heighten the whiteness of linen in bleachlB^^ and to colour Ikpi 



mundB of porcelam. Tliat used at Sere movies from Sweden. 
It has been found at Canette, department of L'Aude^ it is sup- 
posed' in veins of arsenic; this must be determined by analysis. 

$ 188. We have jl?Uimoiiy— enough for all Europe if tb» 
mines were sufficiently worked: thc^y now serve nearly for our 
consumption; its use in medicine is known* and from its us* 
in hardening the softer metals* it is demanded in the type foim- 
dtries. 

§ 189. We also meet with Bitnmth in many of our lead 
toines; but it is not used by itself* it has the property of giving 
•oliiiity to the tint in plated work* and in glazing of queens- 
Ware &C. and to serve in place of lead in assayii^* soldering* 
and alloying. 

Other metals not being abundant* nor prepared for com- 
merce* we pass them. Mines of arsenic* nickel* molydena^ 
chrome* or red lead» schedin (wDlfiram)* titanica* and uranift^ 
have been found in France* alone or conjunct with others. 

METALLIC SALTS* EABTHS* AND ALKALIES. 

§ 190. Metals combined with acids give metallic salts. 
Hiese salts are procured either by extract from the mineral* 
as tbe green copperas; or sulfate of iron; the sulphate of 
umc^ or white copperas; or by composition* as in the acetite 
of copper or verdegris; the acetite of lead or ceruse. Tho 
principal nse of those salts is for colouring. There are somo 

others* but of too little importance to be detailed. 

$ 191. Alnm* or sulpliate of alumine. Epsom salt* or 
wiphate of magnesia. The alum has a triple base* sulphuric 
Mdfjb potash or vegetable alkali* and alumine. The sulphur 
■dnes from whence alum is taken usually* contain iron* and 
allbrd* by coaling and evaporation* crystals of coj^ras* which 
are. readily separated from crystals of alum. 

• The alkaline salts are chiefly the muriate of soda* or ma- 
rine.salt* the wtrate of potash^ or saltpetre^ and amn^cmiac 
nit 
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192. Tliis class contains but three species of impartaaee 
in trade — viz. oil of ritriol, or sulphuric acid, nitric arid, and 
oxygenated muriatic acid. The first so essential for dyers re- 
sults from the cumbustion of sulphur with the nitrate of pot- 
asliy in chambers hung \vith sheets of lead, which yields the 
acid in a gaseous form; mingling with the water placed on the 
floor of the chambers for the purpose. The nitric add is 
used by painters and dyers, in medicine, &c. The oxygenated 
muriatic acid, is used in bleaching; this discovery is due to 
the French, though turned to profit by the English. 

COMB178TIBLE MVSIBJUXS. 

§ 193. Pit Coal holds, by the vast use of it, the first rank 
in the class of minerals. Abundantly spread in our territority, 
it offers the means of eco/iomizing our woods, and producing 
the fuel necessai7 for manufactui*es, and frequently placed near 
metallic mines, without which they could not be worked. 

All the mines of coal are In beds in the secondary strata^ 
generally immediately over those of primitive formation; 
they are usually accompanied by schist, more or less bitumen* 
ous, and by grit, proceeding from the decomposition of the sitr- 
rounding rocks. Sometimes the coals are found between strata 
of calcarious rock, of the secondary kind. That sort caHed 
coal-^o^ (fat) surcharged with bitumen, is used in those work- 
shops where a strong fire is required. That called dry, wliere 
the sulphur predominates over the bitumen, is used where less 
heat is wanted. Anthracite has its bed only in the primitive 
formations, where it frequently exists in large bodies. A che- 
mical analysis affords only carbon, mingled witji some earths 
destitute of bitumen and sulphur, whidh are constitnents of 
the coal. It bums slowly and dully. It is disposed by viexm 
in a schist. It serves in the department of the Rhone forfiring 
and buring lime. The Jayet, less imbued with bitumen tiian 
the coal^ appears slightly decomposed; it is harder, and sup- 
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ports a polisliy so that vases, buttons^^ &c. are made of it. The 
labour in this article, in the communes of St. Colombe, Pey- 
ral, and Bastide, in ±7S6f ^nployed 1200 workmen. To 
Spain alone there was sold for 180,000 livres of finished work^ 
besides considerable exports to Germany, Italy and the Levant. 
§ IQ-i. Bitumen is another kind of combustible^ the solid 
bitumeiy, or aspbaltes, so called from the lake wherein it floats, 
is found in many of the departments, particularly in the Lower 
Rhine and L'Ain; in these places it is found over a consider* 
abJe surface, mixed with sand, of which it forms about the 
tenth part, from which it is separated by boiling. The mine 
of the Lower Rhine, at Bockelbroun, yields annuaUy fifteen 
hundred quintals. That of L' Ain is of more modern origin, hav- 
iqg been commenced in aiu 4. This oil serves for greasing 
machinery, for making soap, mastic, and varnish. 

The glutinous kind, in some parts, covers the ground and 
sticks to the feet: it is the liquid bitumen dried. The liquid 
bitumen, called also Naphtha, and Petroleum, is found in the 
lo^'cr Pyrenees. 

§±95. Sulphur is a mineral of the combustible kind. It 
isdrawn from metallic substances, which it serves to mineralize^ 
as sulphurated iron, and sulphate of copper. It is by roasting 
that sulphur is obtained in sublimation. Some indications of 
mines have appeared, but none have been opened."* 

The use of sulphur in the manufacture of gun powder^ 
whitening silks^ for modelling, &c. renders it an interesting 
article. 

§ 196. Twrfis not uncommon over France. When sub- 
mitted to chenucal analysis by carbonisation, it is found to 
contain, like wood in distillation, oil, hydrogen, pyroligne4)us 
acid,, and ammoniac. Chaptal, minister of the interior, has 
given directions and encouragement for the consumption of this 
fiieL 

• NoTK. Sueh minea in Sicily are abandant : tfiey are foand alternjite with masaes . 
ofgypflQin, or aalphate cf Hac^ and in the same local ciroumstances as the mines of 
OtmSah. 

15 
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PROCEEDS OF INDUSTRY. 



$107. JfraceeOB of French IndMgbry, ia ±7$9z 



For linen and hempen goods 

Woollens • • 

SOks 

Articles of fashion 

Furniture and tapestries 

Mercery and hardware 

Tannery and peltry 

Papers • • 

Goldsmith and jewellery 

Firearms 

8oi4> 

Sugar refinery 

Salt . 

Tobacco • 

Arts and trades 



92,500|00O 
41,600»000 

a»ooo,ooo 

SOOtOOO 

75,000,000 

6,000,000 

7,209,000 

2,500,000 

88,200,000 

5,000,000 

6,SOO,000 

2,700,000 

1,200,000 

60>000,000 

Total livres 504,750,000 



§ ±9^ Wooll«i Stan exported from France in 17Si: 



In cloths • 
Other wooUen stuff 
Woollen and linen mixture 
Coarse wools, hair, &c. 
Bair and wool mixtures 
Bed spreads • 



15,530,900 fr. 

7^491,500 

109,500 

3,655,700 

659,600 

129,800 

Total 27,556,600 fr. 



$ 199. In the year 1787 there was exported from France 
of silk goods: 



SALT. 



lifi 



Do. Silk mixtures 

Gauzes 

BaiM&erchie& 

Bibbons • 

Galloons 

Bo. thread and 



649,600 
5f453,000 

118,000 
1^1,900 
2,589,200 

445,800 
Total 25,370400 fr. 



Tbere was brought into France before the revolution 12,700 
bales of diflferent sorts of silk, weighing marc weight, 
19,759 quintals, which cost 
Biscounts for prompt payment 

The domestic produce yalued at 

Total, foreign and domestic 



49,548,400 

560t807 

48,988,098 

22,758^500 

71,741,598 Uvres 



The consumption of Lyons is estimated at tihree fourths of 
iiie wliele. 

SAXT. 

$ 900. There are two sorts of saK in France; that made 
ftnm the sea, and that from the salt springs. The latter is 
found In Lorraine, Franche Comte, the departments of La 
Meoithe, and Du Jiira. 

M. decker has estimated the consanqition ot (old) France 
at 8,886,400 quintals; but this is not equal to the quantity 
made in Prance, much beingsent abroad. The interior consump- 
tion has abo increased since the revolution began: before that 
time there were drawn from the salines about 800,000 quintals^ 
of which 500,000 went abroad. This last fabric has somewhat 
Aminished since the revolution, the price resting nearly the 
same, 4 livreg 10 sous toumois to 5 livres the quintal, at the 
salt works, it requires annually 85,000 cords of wood to sus- 
tain this manufacture, a circumstance that makes it desirable 
tliat th«* sra salt might be substituted in place of it, though the 
4ifficutty 1^ transport jpenders this no easy matter. 
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The prrtduce of the salt ponds aroount to nearly four million 
quiDtals at tliis day. The manual labour costs about 15 sous 
the quintal. It is in esteem, and is sought by the Danes^ 
Swedes, and Dutch. The quantity exported is supposed to 
produce in a year 2,^00^000 livres tournois. 

DYING. 

i 
$ 201. This art is of great impoi-tance in manufactures; 

without it, stuffs present an uniform appearance, and afford not 
that elegant assemblage of tints, which now as it wei*e multiply 
varieties. The Orientals have jierfected tliis art, and we 
art* far fi-om equalling them; whether it be that their colours 
are more exquisite, that they understand better tlie art of pre- 
paring them, or that they are acquainted with some that are un- 
known to us. 

Great efforts have be^n made in Europe to ^ve dying tliat 
degree of beauty and duration which renders it of value. Col- 
bert has made chemistry subserve this aim, as well as the other 
natural knowledge of his time. In the fifteenth century, the 
Gobelines had formed in the suburb St Marceaux, on the banks 
of the Bievre at Paris, the manufacture of a beautiful scarlet, 
which has still retained the name of the Gobelines. It is per- 
ceived by the statutes issued in 1383, that at that time the ai't 
of dying formed a considerable branch of national industiy. 

However, at the period when Colbert published his regula- 
tions and instructions for dyers, in 1669, tlu y found in Paiis 
only tlire^ dyers of the wool of the finest class, and very soon 
after there were eight, ten, or more. They were distinguish- 
ed into two classes, *•' the gnind and the petit" teint; the fonner 
dying in coloura the most durable and fine, the latter in tlie 
meaner and imperfect dyes. Conformable to the rule of 1669, 
the dyers in p<'tit eint were prohibited fi'om dying in grand 
teint, and rice versa. Acconling to this regulation, tlie art of 
dying was exercised by tliree different professions — i. The 
dyei^s in grand tebit — 2. The dyers in petit teint— 3« The dy- 
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in silky wool, and thread. B(it those regulations have fall- 
en long ago nto oblivion. 

In 1736, M. Dufai of the. academy of sciences, was charged 
by the government, to enquire into the means of improving the 
art of dying, which had made but small progress since the 
former regulations liad been made. He consigned to the me- 
moirs of the academy of which he was a member (17S7) the 
result of his labours. They have thrown new light on the art 
of mixing colours, and of multiplying those winch resist the ac- 
tion of boiling and the air. 

M • Hellot, another estimable chemist, was also employed 
in similar researches. His work was published in 17*3, on 
researches respc<*ting indigo, madder, the culture and mixture 
of the latter with cochineal; observations on the durability 
of those dyes that afford the scarlet, or kermes; the change of 
the latter into a violet, by the action of vitriol combined with 
salt of tartar. Roland has brought into activity, all that the 
places he has filled, in addition to his personal talents, could 
afford for the same purpose. The programme composed by 
hun in 1776, for the prize proposed by the academy of Lyons, 
for the best memoir on the analysis of indigo, is positive pi-oof 
of it. To M. Macquer we owe a treatise on tlie dying of silks. 
To M. M. Le Pileur D*Appligny, and De La Folic, excellent 
views, and good memoirs, on the same subject. In fine, the 
government caused to be translated and promulged in 1791, 
<* instructions for the dying of wools, by M. Peuchet,** a Grer- 
man work; enriched by M. M. BerthoUet and Demaret with 
additional information. 

Nearly the whole of the ingredients which enter into our dy- 
ing, are drawn from abroad, excepting the indigo derived from 
the colonies in time of peace. All the manufactories of any 
note, have th** dying works attached for their peculiar service. 
The dying in wool, silk, and cotton, has made considerable pro- 
gress in France towards perfection, though not in cheapness^ 
except in redsy which are cheaper since those, establishments 
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irere formed for making the beautiful reds of the Leranty awl 
Constantino^e. 

HiTERIOR COMBfBBCB* 

f 

$ 202. The priBc ipal productions of agriculture employed 
ip commerce have been valued at 1 milliard 8^ millions of 
livres toumois^ of which 350 millions is in wines and brandirs, 
and 60 millions in oilst of which a tenth is sent abroad^ the rest 
18 in grain of different kinds; in cattle MO niillionsy in foraga 
60 millions, in wood and charcoal 146 millionsy in wool SB mil- 
lions, in silk 2S nuDionSy and in hemp and flax 60 millions. 
But these quantities are not alone absorbed in the interior con- 
sumption, since we draw firom abroad large quantitiea of wooj; 
flax^ and leather* 



EXTEmOB COMMERCE 

f tes. Table of exports for the year 1T87, 
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STATEMENT OP EXPORTS, 



ABTICLB9 OV EXPORT. 

$ 204. From tlie statements formed, it appears that in 
±7S7f the principal ai-ticles of export, in produce' of the soil^ 
have been — 

In wine«i 

Brandy 

Vinegar 

Made wines and liqueurs 

Fruits 

Almonds 

Olive oil 

Corn and grain of all kinds 

Beans, peas, lenteLs, &c. 

Honey • - • 

Oxen, sheep and hogs. 

Mules, asses, horses 

Saffron • . 

Salt * • 

In manufactures^ 

Wool, spun and unspun 

Tanned lii<les 

Skins, tanned sheep, doer, calf, &c. 

Woollen clotlis 

Other woollen goods 

Stuffs, of cotton, mixtures, cambrick, &c. 19,692,000 

STATEMENT OF EXPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1787. 

To Spairiy and lier colonies. 
Orain and pulse of all sorts, flour, codfish, 

salted meats, brandy, wines, sheep, pigs, 

cinnamon, pepper, sugars of all kinds 
Pitch and tar, mules, wool, cotton and silk 
Millinery and hardware, laces, stuffs, 

handkerchiefis, gauzes, ribbons, dressed 

hides and skins, stationary, furniture, 
Negi'oes . • . , 



2i<,276,00e livrci 
14,4'55,000 

130,000 

24M00 
1,518,500 

850,000 
1,732,000 
9,700,000 

949,200 

644,000 
5,074,000 
1,400,000 

214,000 
%822,000 

4,378,000 
1,280,000 
2,700,000 
14,242,000 
5,615,000 



12,564,000 lir. 
5,249,000 



26,582,000 
36,000 



Ls. 44,431,000 



STATEMENT OF EXPORTS. ^ iii 

"n Portugal mnd her coUmieSm 

grain and {Nilse of all sorts, hams • liSl^tOOO 
Cotton re-exported . . 85,000 

Stuffs and kosiery of wool, laces, ribbons, ^ 
paper, hides and skins dressed, mercery, 
Burrors, stationery • . 29^98*000 



i S,99BfQ00 



To Italy f Pitdmontf Saroay, Switzerlandf and Oentva. 

Wbeatf rye, cod fish, olive oil, wine and 
Jirandy, oxen, sheep, hogs, goats, coffee, 
sugars . • • 55,725,000 

Copper and lead, cotton and linen thread, 
iron work, dye woods, salt petre, grain, 
and oil of grain, rerdigris, gum, minium, 
Titriol, indigo, rocou • • 11,81 5|000 

Hosiery, cloths, stuSb, laces, gauzes, ailk 
handkerchief and ribbons, linen and 
liempen cloths, bides and skins dressed, 
ttiej-cery, furniture, jewels, goldsmiths' 
work^ mirrors, soap, stationery • 50«805,000 



2 78,343,000 



lb England, Scotland, Irdand, and colonies* 

Grain and pulse, dried fruits, salt, wine and 
brandy, grain spirits, syrup, teas, &c. 19,028,000 

Cotton, indigo, Spanish wool, acacia, and 
seeds • • • • 11,179,000 

Haberdashery, laces, gauzes, handkerchiefs, 
libbons, linen and hempen cloths, merce- 
ry, trinkets, jewellery, mirrors, perfume- 
1T> gloves, &c. . . . 7,381,000 

^STegroes . .♦ . . 594,000 

jB 37,962,000 ' 

16 



1» STATEMENT OF EXPORTS. 

To Holland, and coUmiesi 

Coffee and sugar, wheat, rye, piilse, honej^ 
rice, dried pi^ines, wine and brandy BifitiifiW 

Linseed, j uniper berries, garden seeds, hops, 
pitch, fuller's thisil , Spanish wool, to- 
bacco in leaf, gum Senegal, cochineal, 
galls, ochre, pastel, alizare, toumesol, 
turpentine, verdigris . # 7,126,00(1 

Gauzes, silk stuffs, plain and figured cam- 
bricks, paper, soap, glass ware, looking 
glasses, trinkets, gloves, jewellery, 6,943,000 

Negroes .... i^9>000 

2 46.02^,000 



lb Germany^ Austrian FlanderSf PoUmd, and PrussUu 

Coffee, sugar, olive oil, cheese, dry fruits, 
salt, brandy and wine, liquorice, oxen, 
cows and sheep . . . 43,575,000 

Fit coal, garden seeds, building stone, slate, 
wool, cotton, silk, thread, lead ore, gun 
flints, 12,893,000 

Stuffs of silk, embroidered, hosiery, gauzes, 
laces, ribbons, woollens, cambricks, look- 
ing-glasses, stationery, mercery, perfu- 
mery, jewellery, gloves, &c. 39,146,000 



i 95,614,000 



To SwedeUf Denmark^ Russia, Hansetoivns. 

Coffee, sugar, olive oil, dried fruits, al- 
monds, salt, brandy and wine, &c. 69,092,000 

Cotton, indigo, rocou, cork, gum, verdi- 
giis, turpentine, India wood, leaf tobacco 7,139,000 

Hosiery, laces, stuff*, gauzes, and silk hand- 
kerchiefs, fine linen, cambrick,L hats, jew- 
ellery, stationery, trinkets, perfumery, 
mirrors, &c. . . . 3,620,000 



2 79,851,000 



IMPORTATIONS. 1«S 

To the American UfdUd States. 
Coffecy sugar^ rum, syrup, salt, olive oil> 
; fruits, brandy, wine, liqueurs, 10,675,000 

Cotton, drugb, &c. • • 69i,000 

Stuffs, laces, sUk hosiery, linen, cambrick, 
soap, gloves, gun-powder^ glass-w^are, 
hardware . • « 1,238,000 



2 12,607,000 



!%€ empire of Turkey and Barbary powers. 
Coffee, sugar, wine, syrups, liquors, 8,108,000 

Indigo, dyewood, cochineal, tartar, mini- 

nm, Vermillion 3,183,000 

Cloths, hosiery, embroidered stuff's, sUk 

handkerchiefs, and about & millions in. 

gold and silver . • 14,318,000 

i 25,609,000 
Total amount exported, French colonies 

exclusive • • Ls. 424,434,000 



IMFOBTATIOKS. 

§ 205. The importations into France, are, for the most 
part, of raw materials, if we except some English articles, and 
the iron and steel of Germany. 

In 1787, we find, according to the statements, there was 
imported from Europe, and its distant possessions, compre- 
hending the Levant, Barbary, and the United States, for the 
sum of . • . . 379,915,000 ft-. 

Asia, including China . . 34,726,000 

America, comprehending our colonies 192,107,000 
Africa, including is os of France and Bour- 
bon, and slaves drawn thence 4,257,200 
Total of importations from the four quar- 
ters of the world, in a mean of the years 
1785-6-7, valae in our ports Ls. 611,005,200 



IM 



IMPOITATWNA 



In gold and sUver coin and bulliottf 

liffes toumois 07yt79v 



FRINCIPAX ABTICIXB OF IMPOST. 

Leather of different kinds 
Ironf Swedish and German 
Brass 

Lead, of England and Hanse Towns 
Steel, German and English 
Pit coal, English chiefly 
Wood from the Baltic 
Boards and planks 
Tar and pitch • 

Ashes, soda and pot-ash 
Yellow wax 
Corn 

Rice • • • 

Fruits 

, Butter of Ireland, Germany, &c. 
Salt pork and beef 
Cheese 

CHive oil, • 

Oxen, sheep, hogs, &c« 
Horsf's and mules • 

In green hides 

do, skins • 

Goat's hair from the Lerant 
Tallow 
Wool 

WooHens • • 

Raw silks • • 

Manufactured do. 
Flax 

Flaxen goods • 

Hemp • • 



7,2iT900o 
8,469,009 
1,175,000 
2,24 , »oo 
i,927,ooo 
5,671,000 
5,4>08,ooa 
1,595,000 
1,557,000 
5,762,000 
2,260,000 
8,116,000 
2,000,000 
5,060,000 
2,507,000 
2,950,000 
4,522,000 

16,645,000 
6,646,000 
2,911,000 
2,707,000 
1,180,000 
1,187,000 
8,111,000 

20,884«ooo 
4,325,000 

28,266,000 
4,154,000 
6,056,000 

11,955,000 
(#040^000 



mPOllTATIONt. ISi 

Hempen clotbi • • • 6,54^00 

Cotton^ Braztlsy Levant and Naples • 16,494,000 

Do. manufactured • • 15,448,000 * 

Tobacco manufactured • 14442,000 
Broi^ ffir djinj;, potterj* spkery, glast 

workfl, feathers, ftc. 61,820,000 
Export! from French coloniea to Prance excIuaiTe, 

•TITEMEITT OF IMPORTS VOB THE TEAB 1767. 

From Spain and her colonies. 

.AiichovieB, olive oil, cocoa, almonds, ci- 
trons, oranges, raisins, brandy, wine and 
liqueurs, Jesuits' bark, salRnon, jalap and 
liquorice • • 10^993,000 

Dyewoods, soda, iron, copper, wool, silk, 
hides, skins and peltry undressed, indigo, 
cochineal, allum, vermillion, cattle fbr 
draft, &c. . . . 20,007^000 

Silk handkerchiefs, jewellery, gold ware, 
furniture and various accoutrements 2,685,000 

Blacka • • . . 28,000 



Ls. 63,643,000 

From Portugal and her colonies. 
Olive oil, cocoa, citr^ms, oranges, made 
• wineS) cinnamon, pepper, cloves 2,756,000 

Cotton wool, ivory, goat skins, indigo, dye 

and staining woods • • 5,1^3,000 

India cloths, and Bra2il manufactured to* 

bacco • . . . 2,559,000 



^ Ls. 10,468,000 



From Italyf Bavoif^ Switzerland and Geneva. 
Wheat, rye, rice, pulse, flour, olive oil, ci- 
tron juice, liqueurs, manna, opium, senna, 
4r«8hfisll . « . 935305,900 



\ 



1S5 IMPORTATIONS. 

Silky wool, hemp, hairs asd chameaa wool, 
skins and peltry undressed; plank» tal- 
lowy marble^ charcoal, cinders, soda, sul- 
phur, allum, gallnuts, shumac, tartar, 
saffron, indigo, cochineal, laquered ware 57,407,000 

Gauze, essences, perfumes, ribbons, hard- 
ware, muslins, plain and printed 16,810,000 



Ls. 82,022,000 



From England and her possessions^ 

Butter, flesh and fish salted, beer. Mocha 
coffee, com, flour, pulse, rice, pepper 8,948,000 

Pit coal, copper, iron, lead, tin, brass, 
sheep's and cotton wool, fish oil, and 
glue, hides and skins in hair, ivory, 
whalebone, yellow wax, allum, copperas, 
black lead, minium, horses, leaf tobac- 
co, &c . • • • 16,466,000 

Cotton and woollen hosiery, woollen and 
cotton stuffs, silk gauze, silk and cotton 
handkerchiefs, India cottons and sUks, 
crockery ware, merreiy, hardware, pel- 
try, sadlery, glass ware • 35,146,000 

Negroes • • • 4,500,000 



Ls. 63,054,000 



From Holland and her possessions. 

Corn, pulse, salt meats, codfish, salmon, 
cheese, pepper, clores, nutmegs, cinna- 
mon, grain, spirits^ beer • 12,801,000 

Timber and boards, dye^ipods, ashes, pot- 
ash, copper, ivory, steel, iron, tin, brass, 
lead, tallow, whalebone, fish oil and glue, 
yellow wax, oil from seeds, skins and pel- 
try undressed, bristles, tobacco in leaf, 
mineral blue, white lead^ madder, mini- 
um, Vermillion . . 14,936,000 



IMPORTATIONS^ 15Br 

Fine hempen manufactures^ cottons, printed 
and plain, India muslins, paper hang- 
ings, stationery, mercery, hardware 5,548,000 

Kegroes . . ... 67,000 



i 33,14.2,000 



Oermani/f iMcluiing Jlu$triaf FUmders, Poland and Prussia. 

Fish of various kinds, grain, spirits, wheat, 

oxen, cows, sheep, hogs, beer, &c. 13^742^000 

Timber, ashes, potash, pit coal, brass» pew- 
ter, copper, lead, iron, hops, seeds, woo!^ 
hemp, bristles, flax, thread, laces, fish 
•il and glue, whalebone, peltry and skins 
nndressed, gum, allum, cobalt, cochineal, 
copperas, indigo, black lead, madder, 
mercury, horses, &c. 19,038,000 

linen and hempen cloths, India piece goods, 
tapes of wool and thread, hosiery of cot- 
ton, silk and wool, thread, lace, mercery, 
hardware, glass ware, crystal 31,194,000 



t 63,974,000 



The JA)rth9 including Sweden^ Denmark, Russiaf the Hanse 

Towns. 

Wheat, fish, salt meats 1,863,000 

Vood of all sorts, potash, brass, copper, 
lead, iron, steel, tallow, pitch and tar, lin- 
seed, hemp, flax, wax, horsemanes, wool, 
bristles, fish oil and glue, whaleboi^e, fea- 
thers and peltry, hides and skins, turpen- 
tine . . . . 2^^,014,009 

Hempen cloths, India cottons, cutlery, hard- 
ware, mercery, cordage . . 5,698,000 

Negroes . • . . ^^^^^^ 

i 31,648,000 
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lA^ United Btaks iff Jmtrica. 
Grain, fish, bread stuffs 4,485,ooo 

Boards, timber, staves, live stock, fish oil, 
peltry, pitck and tar, potash, linseed, 
tobacco . . . 19,283,oo# 

Manufactures introduced into the colonies 5i7,ooo 
Nsgroes 2gg*oo<> 

S ^f539,000 



The WUman ^mptrf and Bwrhary pefwers. 
Wheat, bariey, pulse, oKve oil, coffee 6,9S7,ooo 

Wool, silk, cotton, hides and skins in hair, 
goat skins, yellow wax, copper, seeds, 
ashes • • • • £9,16t,oo« 

Levant stufi • . • l,576,ooo 



2 S7,72d,ooo 
Total amount imported • $ 379,9i5,oob 



baultscb of commebgis* 
$ 206. By balance of commerce is understood, a compari- 
son established between the annual purchases, made abroad 
by the merchants of a country, and their sales in order to 
determine whether the gold and silver goes out or comes iiv 
in the greatest quantity. Some persons regard as illusory 
the advantage termed a favorable balance in money, because^ 
say they, if gold and silver, which are useful articles, are re- 
ceived, these are given in exchange for other useful articles, 
which are equivalent ; so the compensation rests eqiiaL It is 
very true, that with money, a nation, like an individual, caa 
provide for all his wants in a way indefinable, sustain war, 
pay armies, foster science, and repair all the evils arising 
from a glut of territorial productions, not always possible, im 
any other way. 

It may however be true also^ that a nation like France^ of 
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^steMi'fe 8«f ace, witb ^prediice suitable for every necessary^ 
and many of the luxuries of life, a numerous population, pa*- 
tient and warlike, has but litfle interest in the question, vhe- 
th^* the bidance of its x^otnnierce be paid in money or goods ; 
Yt operates equally for the country, if in receiving commodi- 
ties b^ond her own consumption, she exchanges abroad for 
whiat she wants at home, as it is perhaps with the United 
States* But such countries as England, Holland, and Genoa> 
whidh hate a teffiterial extent disprop«rtioned to their wants, 
to tbeir political impcMrtance, which by reason or habit, 
prefer paying foreigners for making war, to the necessity 
of forced levies, require the most prompt means of circula- 
tion. 

M. Necker, in his iareatise tm the administration of the 
finaaces, estimates the balance fif commerce at 70 millions in 
favor of France, in the year 1784. 

Tke importation of foreign commodities amount, in a mean 
jtKTf according to his statement, to about 230 millions ; the 
exportatlons to about SOO millions. In the 300 millions is 
comprehended— 4st, The 70 to 76 miBions of American colonial 
eommodilies, as sugar, coffee, indigo, &c. — 2d, For teas, 18 mil- 
Kona, tiie stuffs and silks of China, the coffee of Bourbon and 
Mocfao, the pepper of tiie Malabar coast, the fine muslins of 
Bengal, the produce of the Levant, and some other goods im- 
yictid, which like the foregoing, were afterwards in whole of 
in part exported. 

M. Amonld has analised with great sagacity and acuteness^ 
the state of the balance of commerce for 1787. The results 
from bis labours are^ that the exp<»lations to all parts of 
the world, amounted at that time to 542 millions 604 livres ; 
that our importations amounted to 611 millions 3 thousand 
livres ; balance against us 68 millions 399 thousand livres 
toumois : from whence it results that if we gained at thafe 
time a favorable balance from our European commerce, th^ 

17 
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L^'vantf Barbary, and the United States of Americaf Wt yet 
lose on the whole* 

In the commercial balance sheet of M. Chaptal, for the 
year V^III, the importations amount altogether to the value of 
$2B millions 116 thousand francs ; tlie exportations for tho 
same p riod^ being 271 millions 575 titousi^nd francsy making 
a difference of 53 millions 540 thousand francs. It is neces* 
sary to analize the causes of tliLs difference. 

As to importations it may be seen that the purchases of 
sugar and coffee, have been more considerable than in preced- 
ing years. In fact, we have only drawn from abroad, in the 
yeai* Vll, 16 millions weight of sugar, and marly 6 millions 
weight of coffee ; when in the year VIII they amounted ta 32 
millions weight of sugars, and 15 millions weight of coffee, 
nearly. This is one of the causes of increase of importation^ 
at the same time it is a consequence of the law of the 9th of 
Floival, year VII, permitting the introduction of refined su- 
gai*s, and diminishing the duties on coffee. In another view 
it may be remarked that the raw materials imported, as cot- 
ton, wool, liemp, flax, &c. have been sought for our manufac- 
tures, as appears by the facts, that tlie importation of those 
aiiicles, which for the yeai* VII, was about 96 millions^ 
amounted in the year VIII, to upwards of 133 millions. 

The second cause of the increase of our importations, may 
be attributed to tlie great activity of our manufactures, and 
which give hope of a corresponding export thereof. 

* Not?;. M. Nccker does not comprehend in his estimate the merch»ndizc arrf^^ 
from St. Doininjyo, or the Windward Inlands, under the name of imiMnlations, nor in. 
hb e3S])ortatio!is docs he take to aecoant the merchandize ex])orted thence (rom 
Franoc, either directly or iodJurccUy, by wayof Afj'lcA for tbe piU'chase of slaves. . 
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colokiajL trade. 

^ Wf. In the year 1788, tbe importations from India and 
China into France, were — 

Silk and silk stuffs from China 3,000,000 fi% 

Tea and coffee of India . . 5,000,000 

Cotton goods from Coromandel . 6,000,000 

Kuslins of Bengal • . 4,500,000 

Pepper of Malabar . . 1,500,000 

20,000,000 fr. 



In the same year the cxportations in mer- 
chandize generally of India and China, were 17,100,000 

Coffee of Bourbon and Mocho • 900.000 

18,900,000 



5 208. The sales of the India Company at L^Orient, iu 
Novemlier, i78#, were — 
Saltpetre 
Bohca tea 



Camphou 

Do. Company 

Souchong 

Pcfcoc 

Sutcha 

Green tea^ superior 

Tonkay green 

Hyson skin » 

Hyson « 

Cinnamon 

Flowers of cinnamon 

Rhubarb 

Cotton thread of China 

Sundles of cane 

llotkw ef peari 



lbs. 



65,600 
Sd0,950 
342,909 
221t504 
54,879 
i2S 
14$ 
239,901 
123,096 
27,03r 
141,861 
30,008 
10,503 
86,342 
130 
7,50f 
lumps 7i0 



Cowries ii . • . Ite- «3«,oeo 

Pepper • • • . 17S,000 

Laqiierbooks, in sheets «• • i9,^2ft 

Bedwood . . • . 3M,t«y 

Unbleached silk of Nanking . . 40^0 

Pieces of porcelain • . . * IkMfBM 

Piece goods^ as Madras hhkfs. stripes^ &c. ps^ BSfB6S 
Muslins . . • • 789y».59 

Yellow Nankeens . . . 178,830 

Cassas, mood^s, gurrahs, baftas, and stuff of 

Patna .... 8«,095 

Besides a variety of other articles. A part of those. 

goods pass to England and the north, parttculaiiy the teas. 

This company was afterwards suppressed, and the trade laid 

open, on paying an induction fee, for the support of stores, 

counting-houses, &c. 

KJLYIGATIOX. 

$!209. It is from the ministry of Colbert that^K tte to 
date the prosperity of our mercantile marine, though some ju- 
Acious regulations had preceded that period. In the year 
1602 it was ordained by Henry 4th, that fereigfi Teasels should 
pay in our ports the same charges for anchorage as were re- 
ciprocally paid by French vessels in foreign ports reflective- 
ly. The politic plans of this prince died with him ;> and in 
±eiC^ the notables petitioned government to grant a suflcient 
protection to trade by guarda costaSf &c. against the dspreda- 
tions of pirates, on the coast. On the demand (^ the pariia- 
ment of Provence, the government was obliged in tte mean 
time to purchase seven vessels in Holland^ for the prote:tion 
of the Levant trade in the Mediterraneasn, at that time of im<« 
portanee, as appears by »< treaty made in' the preceding r^gn 
between the Ottoman Porte and France. By this treaty the 
Grand Siguier exempted French vessels frsm the rigiit of 
search at sea, and declared that the French flog: should covcfr 
the merchandize under iU 



enMiftMiltieMleu had athearl iAe ^^Bttthfishmeiie of UiiL 
MUYiiib ; he IbHoMi citnmiMt-ciilt sodetie*, and creailed a marine 
couDcO. He prepared the way f(xt Colbert H^ laid a ta3t of 
50 aooft toonlofs^ on each ton of fovrfgn shippings entering^ tha 
porte of Frsnre. Te Colberts w^ ^yfft tiie ordomianoe t&f tM 
ncvDantMe marine of ±B9±^ ti^hieb hte served tt a model for 
•tier nations. 

In i«69^ France ^^oyed but mt) reaseb in foi^igil t|*»de. 
M the dose of l^e re^ of LoMb tiie Mthy we mi^ 
▼^esseb employed solely in the West-India trade. In supposin^^ 
(with M. Amould) that half a century liter the time that Col- 
bert estimated the marine at 600 French vessehb in foreign 
trade, that it had augmented a sixth only, because of the lonff 
and miBouB wars which had taken place^ we might estimata 
withoat dread of exaggeration or miscalculation at SOO vesBels, 
of 100 to 950 tons, the total amount of those employed in ouf 
conunercifd navigation at the commencement of the present 
c^itury. Since that time it has gradually increased, and re- 
ceived great encouragement. St]ll« however, the Baltic trade, 
aome part of the coasting trade, and that of the Levant, was 
carried on in foreign^ vessels* The trade of France within tiie 
Sound nnjfoyed 705 vessels, though but 100 of them was of 
France. In 1788^ t^re w^re of the ports of France f<Hr the 
osea of commerce, about 1000 vessels of 250 tons each^ on an 
avenge, employed on long voyages, to the East or Weat-In- 
dies, or in the cod or whale fisheries. 

The maritime commerce, engaged in exportation^^ to' all 
tbe^ oovntries of Europe, employed in 17889 580,000 tons of 
all nations i and of this number but 152,000 were French. 
By a statement made in 179S, under the view of the minilter 
JRoland, it appears thaty iif 1793> the entries intD the ports 
of Prance were 1,823 French vessels, making 147,821 
tons. 

During the same year^ th^rt yt^re eiitei^d at the same p6rts 
IMO En^ish vessels^ making a tonnage of i^Bfiii ttina : anf 
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•f all other nations 3,844 vessels, making a tomaf^e of SkSf^t 
ions : making altogether, for the import into France, 7,Mf 
Tessels, and a tonnage of 639,235 tons. 

The vessels under the French flag that cleared out during 
Ihe same jear, amounted to 1,940, giving a tonnage of 147,410 
tons ; under the English flag 3,111 vessels of 90,662 tons ; un- 
der all other flags 3,567 vessels, making atonnage of 306,863 
Ions. Giving altrtgether for the export 8,618 vessels, equal to 
544,935 toiiis. It is known that a ton (marine) is equivalent ts 
SOOO lbs. 

The value of the cargoes imported by these vessels, amounts 
to 319 millions 265 thousand francs, in difierent commodities^ 
viz. 



In com of all kinds and pulse 

Hemp 

Fossil coal 

Cotton 

Hides (59,193) 

Brandy 

Geneva 

Stufls and woollens 

value of 
Bread stufis 
Iron 
OU 
Wool 
Lead 

Ironmongery and mercery 
Silk . . • . 

In linen cloths of all kinds, comprising 

hanrlkerehiefs of cotton and thread to 

the amount of 



quintals 2,305,680 
do. 144,019 
do. 4,396,531 
do. 90,866 
do. 11,962 

muids 21,897 
do. 12,301 
of all kinds to the 

13,759,166 fr. 

quintals 166«960 
do. 426,388 
do. 383,787 
do. 145,654 
do. 80,995 

6,032,000 ft. 
10,430 do. 



26,511,666 d9. 



The value of the cargoes txj^niti from France amount t* 
357,628^000 frsmcs> viz^ 
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Hf^ij . • . . ^4,710 mi* 

GtntYB, . • . . 15,722 do. 

Silk stuffs, gauze, handkerchiefs, milline- 

ry, ribbans, &c. . . . 30,147,466 fr. 

Stuffs and hosiery of wool, cotton and 

thread • . . . 10,204,766 do. 

Drap«»rj of different kinds . . 15,244,300 do. 

linen goods comprizing handkerrhiefs of 

cotton and thread . . 21,216,033 do* 

Wines of all kinds , . 376,025 ms. 



The cargoes of vessels loaded with colonial productions^ 
and brought into French ports, consisted of—- 

Coffee . . . . 708,490 qs. 



Cotton , 

Indigo 

Syriip and molasses 

Raw sugar 

Rt'fined sugar 

Slayed sugars 



35,470 do. 

6,640 do« 

106,930 do, 

414,200 do* 

23,610 do. 

792,280 do. 



THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

^410. Articlrs of Association. 

Art. L There shall be established a public bank, under tho 
denomination of <«Th£ Bakk of Fiunce.'' The funds 
thereof shall consist of shares. 

IL The operations of the bank shall commence 1st of Yen- 
tese, year VIII. 

Th^* establishment cannot be dissolved but by the will of 

the shareholders, to the amount of throe fourths of the capital* 

III. The institution of which t? e duration is indeterminate, 

shaM compose a mer^l tody, responsible only for the engagc- 
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m»f^^ of tke bank. Each shareholder individuaHgr ii merely 
f lender of money. 

lY. The capkidf^]^ of the bslink of Fmoe shall be tiiir- 
iy mJiUions of francs, in sp^ie $ it jihall he divided into thirty 
thousand shares ot a thousand francs each. 

Forieigners may hold shjares. 

The caflt^l stock may be increaeed hereafter^ kut 1^ the 
Creation of new sh^Lves oflJy* 

4H denands of payment from shareholdcsra is inliilMted. 

y. Ttie operations of the bank of France viil consiBt; in— 

1. Discounting bills of exchange, and notes with three 
signatures of French citizens, or foreign merchants of mi- 
doubted solvency. 

2. To take charge of the recovery of debtd, for individuals 
•r public bodies, and to make advances thereon, in cases of 
eertainty in the security. 

S. To receive on account current, all deposits and consign- 
ments, whether in specific sums or in eflbcts of individuals, or 
companies, to pay for them the mandates that they may draw 
upon the bank, or the engagements that they may have made 
payable at their houses, up to the full amount to their credit 
in bank. 

4. To emit notes payable to bearer at sight, and notes ta 
order, payable a certain number of days after sight. 

These notes shall be emitted in such proportions as may 
vate with the sums in the possession of the bank, and the pay- 
ments to be made ; it shall not at any time be exposed to defer 
i»ayment9 of its engagements from the moments they shall be 
presented. 

i. To open a depot fop all sums above 50-francs, to be re « 
imbursed at convenient times. 

The bank is to pay interest on those sums, and to famish 
qertiAcates payable to bearei*, or to order. 

The bank is interdicted from ev^ry kind of tradei^ except in 
fold and silver. 
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Vt. The bank refuses to discount — 

1. The papier derived firom operations which may appear 
contrary to the safety of the nation. 

fL The paper arising trom illicit trade. 

3. The paper created by collusion between the signers^ 
without real value in account. 

VII. The whole number of shareholders of the Bank of 
France are represented by two hundred of themselves. 

YIIL The two hundred shareholders called to constituto 
the general assembly^ should be French citizens. 

A French citizen^ bearing a procuration of a French or fo» 
seign shareholder^ may represent him in the general assembly. 

The two hundred shareholders composing the general as- 
semUyy are those who^ after the opening of the books of the 
bank, three months having elapsed^ shall hold the greatest num- 
bet* of shares. 

In case of equality in the number of shares, the preference 
is given to the oldest shareholder, following the order of sub- 
scriptions. 

IX. To have a deliberative voice, a person must represent 
at least five shares. 

Each shareholder has a vote for every five shares, when 
uniting the number of four votes or more. 

X. The Bank of France is administered by fifteen agents, 
and supervised by three censors chosen, by the general assem* 
Uy, from the mass of the French citizens. 

The regents and the censors ought, in entering on their 
ftinctions, shew that each of them is proprietor of at least 
thirty shares of the bank, or that they unitedly represent 5M 



XI. The regents are renewable yearly by fifths, and the 

r 

censors by a third ; they shall be re-eligible to the same 
Ibnctions. 

The rotation shall take place by lot, in the first imtmc^ ^' 
terwards in the order of saKiQrity. 
18 
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XII. For the first and only time^ seren of the regents are 
named by this present statute. 

The eight other regents, and the three censors, shall be 
named by scrutiny of the absolute majority, in an assembly of 
shareholders which shall have been the first subscribers to this 
statute* 

This assembly shall be convoked by the sevea regents alrea- 
dy named ; it shall not take place until thei'e be at least fifty 
subscribers* 

XIII. If it happens that two months before the period of 
a general assembly, either by resignation or decease, the 
number of regents are reduced below twelve, and the censors 
to one only, the complement shaU be chosen in a general as- 
sembly, holden extraordinarily for that purpose. 

The new appointments shall be made in the order of resig- 
nations or deaths, and each of the elect shall enjoy only the 
time remaining to his predecessor. 

XIY. The general assembly of the bank meet annually the 
25th of Vendemiaire of each year. It audits at that time, the 
resumed account of the operations of the preceding year, and 
proceeds by means of scrutiny to the appointment of the fifth 
of the regencies then vacated, the third of the censors, and of 
those vacancies occasioned by resignation or death. 

llie general assembly of the bank may be extraordinarily 
convoked by the regency, when it has changes to propose, or 
modifications, or ameliorations to the fundamental statutes of 
the bank. 

This convocation shall take place after being deliberated 
by the regency, on a proposition formally submitted by the 
censors. 

XY. The fifteen regents shall divide themselves into seve- 
ral committees, to administer the different branches of the af- 
furs of the bank. 

The councfl general elects a control committee, composed 
of three of its members. This eommittee is specially and pri- 
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vately charged with the direction of the general operationfl of 
ihe banky under accountahility to the council general. 

The president of the central conunittee presides of right in 
the coancil general, as well as in the general assembly. His 
functions continue a year, and he is re-eligible. 

XVI. The censors are charged with the superintendance 
of the execution of tlie statutes and regulations of the bank. 

They give no assistance, nor deliberatiye Toice, in any of 
the committees, but they assist of right at that of the council 
general. 

They submit their observations to the council general, and 
may require the convocatien of the general assembly of share- 
holders, for specific reasons assigned ; the council general de- 
liberates on them. 

The censors may take account of the state of the funds, re- 
gisters, and archives of the bank. 

They are charged with the verification of the annual ac- 
counts to be rendered by the regency to the general assembly. 

They are to make, at each general assembly, a report of 
thdr operations. 

XVII. The bank shares are represented by an inscription, 
by name in a register kept for that purpose, by duplicates. 

Each shareholder is of right a member of the establishment, 
by Hie sole fact of paying up the price of his share. 

The transfi^r of shares is made by declaration of the pro- 
prietor, presented by one of the accredited agents of the bank. 

Those agents are guarantees of the validity of declarations ; 
ihey of course are held in sureties at the bank by the property 
of shares to be fixed. 

XVIII. The dividends on shares shall be regulated every 
six months, by the council general of the bank. 

After being fixed the dividend is payable at sight 
It is payable at Paris by the bank. 
It is payable in the chief place of each department, by the 
correspondents of the bank to be made known. 
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In the jcar YIII, there shall be a dividend at the emd of Uw 

year only. 

XIX. The functions of regeiits and censors are gratoitousj 
excepting the attendance money f droits dt presence J. 

XX. The council general of the bank determines and nomi* 
nates its officers. It regulates their service. 

It regulates generally and provisionally the expences of ad- 
ministration» and the droits de presence of the regents and ccn- 

aors. 

The statement of the expences is to be submitted for the ap- 
probation of the general assembly. 

XXI. The council general is charged with the organization 
of the administration of the bank, and all regulations necessary 
fliereto. 

Those regulations arc to be considered as provisional^ ua- 
tfl approved by the general assembly. 

XXIL The shareholders and regents are not liable for the 
engagements of the bank, except only to the amount of their 
shares respectively. 

XXni. The acts judicial Qrextra-judicial, concerning this 
establishment, whether active or passive, shall be made and 
done in the name of the bank generally, proceeding from and 
actuated by the regents. 

XXIV. The shareholders shall pay into the bank the 
amount of their subscription, as follows : 

One fourth in Ventose, year VIII ; * 

One fourth in Floreal ; 

One fourth in Messidor ; and 

One fourth in Fructidor. 

In default of payment of the whole, or part of the subscrip- 
tion, the shares are held under forfeit : no dividend can be 
paid thereon to the holders. The amount, to his credit in ac- 
count, shall be restored. 

XXy. This statute shall serve as an act of union between 
flie shareholders^ and -forms a law between the establishment 
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« 

«Bd the public ; it shall be registf red in the tribuial of com- 
merce at Paris» at the end of the next Pluviose. 

Haring mentioned the distinct character of the Bank of 
France, and having made known its fundamental rules, it re* 
mains to give some account of its operations. 

We shall take for an era the Ist Ventose, year VIII, tht 
day it commenced operations, untU the 24th Yendemaire, year 
IX. It will then be easy, by the expositions taken from the 
account rendered the 25th of Vendemaire, year IX, by th« 
regents of the bank, and general assembly of shareholders, to 
form a correct idea of the advantages enjoyed by the esta- 
^Ushment. 

To judge by the infant state of the Bank of France, of what 
nay be hoped from the siircessive growth of its funds, the 
principal sources of its businc'^ss and affairs, at the respectivt 
periods of the Ist Ventose, year VIII, and that of 24th Vende* 
mure^ year IX, including thertun a term of 7 months 24 days 
—the accounts curreni, amounting the 1st Ventose to only 
2,200,000 francs, the 24th Vendemaire had increased to 5 a 
6 millions. The sum returned by the accountant of accounts 
correat, being 5 millions 500 thousand francs, it has since a- 
mounted to 11 millions ; and in certain circumstances, th» 
wants of the place have reduced it to 7 millions. 

The balance sheet of the sums obtained by discount, was 5 
iBjIllons on the 1st of Ventose, and it has amounted sinee, and 
to the 24th Vendemaire, to 15,901,4S6 francs 27 centimes ; 
independently of 2,509,241 francs 74 centimes, in sums em- 
ployed by the correspondents of the bank, and of 3,328,000 
francs in assets among the departments. The sum discounted, 
this real sign of the prosperity of a bank, and of its utility, 
has arose in some decades to 7 millions ; the total is 111 mil-' 
lions 820 thousand and 226 francs 41 centimes. This sum has 
IMToduced a proit of 1,253,841 francs 25 centimes. 

The lottery tickets, the business of which is pretty exten- 
fliyey has given rise to a correspondence with the departments^ 
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the commission granted to the bank haih afforded a product of 
47^545 francs 77 centimes. 

The notes of the accountant for accounts current, continue 
to be of service to the bank» afker having been struck with a 
stamp, indicating their payment at bank* The bank has al- 
ready had made a note of 1,000 francs ; it is furnished for an 
emission of 6 millions. A note of 500 francs is in preparation, 
and when the bank has made a sufficient quantity of its own 
Kotes, those of the accountant of accounts cun*ent shall be 
withdrawn, or annulled. 

The charges or general expences of the bank, as the 
Baking of notes, carriage of specie, and all others whatsoever^ 
aunount to 218,718 francs 14 centimes. 

Before presenting the final accounts of the operations of 
Ibe bank, during 7 montlis 24 days, before exposing the motives 
which directed the regency in fixing the dividend, it is neces- 
sary to retrace some results of an arrangement made in Ni vose, 
year VIII, witii tlie shareholders of the « caisse des $omptes 

It has paid to the stockholdeers of that caissCf as well to 
those who have united with the bank, as to those who have 
bad an entire reimbursement Fr. 1,506,990 13 

Capital, ceded to the bank • 1,215,119 45 

Profits arising . • ' . 89,225 96 

The difference of 202,644 francs 74 centimes, is the price 
ef the cession of that establishment already organized^ and 
by which tlie bank had found the means to place itself in acti- 
vity, the day after the cession. This real advaintage is a value 
eventually added to the capital, and it might be, in rigor, con- 
sidered as augmenting the stock, but the regents have thought 
it prudent to restore this defalcation of capita], of 202,644 
francs 74 centimes, by deductions from the profits, tilie whole 
extinguishablein five years, by annual instalments* 
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STATBMEMT^ ff the operations of the Bank of Franjce^from ) 

the lit Vtntose, year Fin, to the ^th Vendendaire, year IX, 
extractedjrom the amount of profit and loss. 

Receipts. 
Gain by discounts . . Fr. 1,368,841 2S 

Premium on remittances • 22,753 68 

Commission or indemnities on the receipts 

forth^IoUery . . . 47,543 7r 

Chutes on deposits • . . 2,642 69 

Totai 1,326,681 29 



Expenditures* 
Commission to agents and loss on copper 

money . . • Fr« 72,618 24 

Dividends unpaid, on shares under forfeit, 

accruable on the ist Semestre, year IX 244,195 60 
Charges and general expences • 218,718 14 

Balances o( interest payable by the bank 2,236 30 

Annual application for reinstating the sum 

of 202,644 francs 74 centimes, aDowed to 

the stockholders of the << caisse^' 40,000 

Total 577,668 18 



Receipts . 1,826,681 29 

Expenditures . 577,668 18 

Gain 749,013 11 
Deductions* 
1. Gratuities to persons em- 
ployed in the bank, cfaari- 
I ties. Ice. • . 26,482 91 

K. Pensions allowed to old 
I officers of the late <<<atssg* ^ 1,480 20 

I 27,963 11 

Gain net 721,050 
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144 THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

In fixing the dividendsy the regency perceived thai the true 
interests of the shareholders was not so much to be promoted 
by paying all the profits acquired, as by a partition of funds is 
actual possession, reserving prudently something for contin- 
gencies. The shareliolders, in placing their capitals in the 
Bank of France, seek not a large gain, such as accrues from 
hazardous trade : they forego immoderate profit for ample se* 
curity. They must also reckon with certainty on an annual 
regular produet, and as this product may be endangered by 
events, though rare, yet possible, it is necessary to insure it 
by economy, that is to say, by funds reserved in times of pros- 
perity. Guided by these princi^es of order and prudence, 
the regents of the bank, jointly with the censors, have decreed, 
that the dividend shall be 5 per cent, and that 4 and a half per 
cent shall be placed in reserve. Thus paying 50 francs per 
share on 7,690 shares, at that time taken up at the bank 

Fr. 379,500 
In reserve, 45 francs per share . 341,550 

Total gain for the year VIII . 721,050 



The future stockholders entering into the association with 
rights rigorously equal to those of tlie actual shareholdersf 
shall also have to pay 1,000 francs a share, with 45 francs 
additional for their interest in the reserve fund. The regen- 
ry has also decreed, that the shares which may be taken in 
the next Semestre, must be paid for— 

One third prompt* more 45 francs for the reserve fund. 

One third at the end of Frimaire, year IX* 

One third at the end of the Pluvoise following. 

A discount of one half per cent per month allowed for 8itm9 
paid in anticipation. 
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MEASURESi WEIGHTS, AND MONIES. 

% 

* 

$ 311. The system of meAsuresy weights, and money, be- 
ing of habitual use, and a |;rowing study, we have thought it 
would not be useless to give, in a work treating of political 
economy, an actual exposition, and the relation that exists be- 
tween them and the old denominations proportionately. 

The great difficulty of tlie new system, consists chiefly in 
the names given to weights and measures. These names, how- 
ever, are few% and are comprised in four primitives; the metre. 
Fare, U litre, and le gramme. Tliese four principal unities, 
have three divl^ons, and four mnltiples, which apply to each 
of them. The three divisions are the dtci, centi, and mille. 
The deci signifies the tenth of an integer, centi the hundredth, 
and the miUe a thousandth. The four multiples are — ^the k de- 
ea, htcto, kUo, and myria. Lt deca signifies ten integers, Vhecto 
signifies a hundred, le kilo a thousand, and le myria ten thou- 
sand. Thus it appears that four terms designate all the new 

r 

weights and measures: tliey may be joined at pleasure to the four 
multiples, or three divisors; and when once these eleven terms 
have been committed to memory, th^ whole system of the new 
weights and measures are known. 

MEASUBES, I.IXEAL AXD TRiVERSAKT. 

$ 212. Le metre is the ^^^ part of a quarter of the 
terrestrial meridian, or, of the distance from the equator to 
the pole. It is the primitive measure, the elementary sign of 
all measures. It serves to determine measures of distance, as 
the tolse heretofore. It takes the place of the aune and the 
denii'tmse. It is equal to 3 feet inches 11 lines 44 centimes. 

Beeametre — ^The decametre is equal to ten metres: it re- 
plares the surveyor's chain and perch: it is equal to 30 feet 9 

inches, 6 lines and fQ(5ooo* 
19 



IM HEASURES. 

Hedomttre — ^Eqnal to 100 metres, and to SOT feet 11 inclien^ 
41 lines aiid -r^ 



10000 

Kilomttrt — Equsd to 1000 metres, about one quarter of a 
post league, equivaleftt to 535 toises and 1-3. 

Myriametre — ^Is equal to 10,000 metres; it represents two 
ordinary leagues, and is equal to 5,353 1-3 toises. 

Becimetrt — The decimetre is the tenth part of a metre; it is 
oqual to 3 inches 8 lines and ^^ 



10000 

Centimetre — ^The centimetre is the hundredth part of th« 
metre: is equal to 4 lines \V 

' ^ 10000 

MiUimetre^^ls the 1000th piEurt of a metre. 



AGBABIAlf AKD SVPKlUnCIAIi MEASUEE** 

$ 213. VJre is the measure of superficies which serves to 
dcterniinethe extent of estates, as the arp- nt heretofore. It is 
oqual to 100 square metres, or a square decametre, and is equiv- 
alent to 948 feet 31 centimes square, or about 26 square toises. 

Hectare— Is equal to 100 ares; it contains 94,391 square 
feet, and is nearly the double of the great arpefit of 100 perches 
square of 22 feet The exact proportion is 49 to 25, or 2,634 
square toises 19 centimes. 

Myriare — ^Is equal to 10,000 ares; it is equivalent to a 
square kilometre, to 9,483,100 feet square, or 263,419 squai^ 
toises. 

Deciare— The declare is the 10th part of the are; it is equal 
to 10 square metres. Is equal to 94 feet square and 831 thou- 
sandths, or about 2 square toises. 



•The grand French arpent is of 100 perches: the perch is of 92 feet, or 3 2-3d 
(oises. The side^ Oiereof being 36 toises 666 parto ofa toise; and the square oooteut 
134d toiaes 95 parts. 

The common arpent is of 100 perahes also^hat with Uw difference, that die perch 
is only 18 feet. In both cases the French toise contains 6 Froneh feet: each foot 
Heing eqnal to 12 840tlu inches of English measure. 



WEIGHTS. 1*7 

Ceniuure — Ib the humdredth part of an are; ia equal to a 



aqnare metrt^ and to 9 feet 



4a3i 
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SOLID MBASUBE8. 

$ 814. Le 8tere — Is e^al to a cubic metre; it answers to 
39 feet cubic -j^* It is equivalent, nearly, to a quarter of 
a chord and 1-2 vote of wood. 

DitisUre — Is the tenth part of the stere ; it is equal to en- 
bic feet 2 and ^^j^* It rej^aces the solive of the carpenter of 
3 cubic feet. 

MEASURES OT CAPACITT. 

^tiB. Le litre is the measure of capacity. It is equal te 
the cubic decimetre. It replaces the Paris pint, which it ex- 

46 

eeeds by a twentieth, nearly cubic 50^ inches. 

Decalitre — ^Is equal to 10 litres. It replaces the Paris 
bushel, and the demi decalitre replaces the picotifu It is equi- 
Talent to cubic 504 and 6 tenths inches, or 10 and a half pints. 

BectoUire — ^Is equal to 100 litres, is equivalent to 5^ 
cubic inches, or 106 pints. 

KUoUtr§-^ls equal to 1,000 litres, and to a metre cubic It 
replaces the marine ton, and is equal to cubic 50,460 inches, or 
1,050 pints. 

Decilitre — ^Is the 10th part of the litre, nearly equal to an 
ordinary goblet, and equal to cubic Btttt inches. 

Centilitre — ^Is the lOOth part of the litre, equal to a small 
dram glass, equal in cubic measure to -^^ of an inch. 



WEIGHTS. 

§ 216. The gramme is the unit of weights. It is equal to 
the ¥reigfat of a cubic centimetre of distQled water. It weigh 
18 grains 841 thousandths. 

Decagramme — Is equal to 10 grammes, and to 2 groa 44 
grains 41 centiemes. 



Heciogramme'^lB 100 grammesi and eqbalto 6 ez. 2 gros 
12 grains and 1 tenth. 

Kilogramme — Is 1000 grammes ; it is the weight of a cu- 
bic decimetre of distilled water, equal to 2 lbs* 5 gros 49 grains. 

Myriagramme — Is equal to 10^0 grammes^ and to 20 lbs. 
7 oz. 58 grains. "• 

Decigramme — ^Is the lOth part of a gramme, equal to 

. 8841 

*ioooo S""™- 

18841 

CeiUigramme — ^The 100th part of the gramme j^^ggs ^ ^ 
grain. 

MUigramme — ^The 1000th part of a gramme, equal to 
^^•*^^ of a grain, iMT 63 d. 
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By a consular decree of 13th Bruraaire, year IX, the deci*- 
mal system of weights and measures is definitively put in exe- 
cution throughout the republic, from the 1st Yendemaire, year 
X. But to facilitate its execution, the decree permits tliat the 
denominations given to measures and weights, whether in pub- 
lic acts, or constant usage, may be called as in the table fol- 
lowing — 

TBAVELLIKO MEA.SUKXS. 

» 

Naine% teohnioaL Names, in commoo use. Amount, ia new mamrt* 

Myriametre ^^ieu (lepgue) 10,000 metres 

Kilometre Mill (mile) 1,000 metres 

HEASUBEB OI LEK6TH. 

DecaToetre Fercbe 10 metres 

Metre Fundamental unit of weights and metsurts 

Decimetre Palm 10th of a metre 

Centimetre Doight (filler) idOth of a metre 

Millimetre Trait l^OpOth of a metre 

AGRi.BI4Jr HEAaURES. 

Hectare Arpent 10,000 sq. metrea 

Are 5q> Perche 100 nq. metres 

Centiare Sq. Metre 



MONIES. 
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MSiUBimES OFCAPACITT. 
¥0R Liq,ITOK8. 



Ifamea, teehaieaL 


Namea^ in comaion lue. 


Amoonty in new neanre. 


Kilolitfe 


Moid 


1 cubic metre 


DecaJitre 


Velte 


10 cubic decimetrea 


Litre 


Pinte 


1 cubic decimetre 


Decilitre 


Glass (vcrre) 


1 tenth of decimetre 




POR DRT MRASrKK. 


Hectolitie 


Seticr 


100 decimetres cubic 


Decalitre 


Boisseau (buahel) 


10 decimetres cubic 


I.iCre 




1 decimetre cubic 




SOLID MEASI7RE, 


Stere 




1 cubic metre 


DeciStere 


SoUre 


1 tenth of a cnbic metre 




VBIOHTS. 


100 Myrisgrmmmes Millier 
10 Myriagiraminei Qiiintal 
Kilqgramme Lirre (lb.) 


1^00 livrea 
100 livres G^*) 

10 ounces wt. of water under the 
volume of the cubic decimetre. 


Hectogramnie 
Becagrarane 


Once 
Groi 


10th of a liv. cent. 10 gros 
10th of an once» cent. 10 deniers 


OruDine 


Denier 


10th of a gros cont. 10 graiae 


Decagramme 


Grain 


10th of a denier 



The deBomiiuition ** metre/' has no sjnoiiime in desig- 
nating' the fundamental integer of weights and meamires ; no 
measure can receive this denomination officially, if it is not a de- 
cimal multiple or dividend of this integer. The measure of 
stufb shall be made bj metreSf tenths, and hundredths of a 
metre. The term itere continues to be employed in the mea^ 
sure of firewood^ and in the solid measurement ; in the mea- 
sure of carpenters' stuffy the stere ia divided into ten parts, 
called solives, 

HOlilES. 

$ 217. Money is not only a medium of exchange, but it is 
also the measure of value of commodities, as the qualities of 
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i5» MONIES. 

merchandize amd commercial objects, are designated by their 
prices respectively in money* 

Money is either real or of account 

Money of account is a measure, or ideal quantity of mo- 
ney, serring to estimate the different values. So the livre, 
and the denier toumois, the franc, the pound sterling, are mo- 
nies of account. 

Real money is coin, as louis, crowns, guineas, piastres, 
centimes, &c. 

Sometimes the money of account is real money, as the cen- 
time, the kreutzer, the schelling, and penny sterling. 

Since 1726, the standard of French monies has undergone 
no alteration. Grold rated at 21 carats 22 thirty-seconds has 
passed for 669 livres ; 2 sous 2 deniers, the mark. From tha 
tarif of that year, until 1729, it was augmented 4 deniers a 
livre. A similar augmentation took place in 1755. 

Silver of the rate of 10 deniers 21 grains, could only be paid 
by tlie directors of money^ according to tlie tarif of 1726, for 
46 livres and 7 sous 3 deniers, the mark. The price was 
augmented, as was that of gold, in 1729 and 1755, 4 deniers a 
livre. 

The declaration of the ancient government, of 30th Octo- 
ber, 1785, ordaining a re-coinage of gold pieces, did not alter 
the standard of the louis. It was confined to the diminution 
of the weight, in fixing them at thirty two to the mark, and 
preserving the same numeral value, of 24 livres. 

Q(M money. — Ancient law^ had fixed the standard of the 
louis at 22 carats, with allowance of 12 thirty- seconds. 

Pure gold being expressed by 24 carats, the carat is subdi- 
vided into thirty two parts or 32 degrees of fineness ; so the 
S4 carats contain 768 units of 32 degrees of fineness, and re- 
present a mark ; whence it may be seen that the mark being 
composed of 4,608 grains weight, each 32d of a carat was 
equivalent to six grains mark weight. 

The coiaage was judged to be ^ood when the gold piece* 

I 



uoNmd. 151 

trere of the rate of 21 carats and 30 thirty seconds : that is to 
say, that of 768 parts, there would be 692 of pure metal, and 
76 of copper. Then the allowance of 12 thirty*seconds was 
taken on the rate of 22 carats, fixed by law, thus reduced to 21 
carats 20 thirty-seconds. This allowance was much exa|^- 
gerated : it was no doubt raised so high to veil the dep*eciation 
of the standard. 

The ordinary standard of loois, fabricated since 1785, is 21 
earafts 21 thirty-seconds. Supposing they are of full weight* 
that is, that 52 louis shall weigh exactly a mark, the weight 
of each will be 144 grains. According to this weight, and the 
ordinary rate of 21 carats 21 thirty-seconds, each louis con- 
tains 129 grains and — of pure metal. 

The gold of the same rate of 21 carats 21 thirty-seconds* 
was received in the mint at 747 livres 13 sous 6 denicrs the 
mark. This mark^ when coined, produced 32 louis, value 
768 livres. 

SUver monf y.*— The standard of silver coin was fixed by 
law at 11 deniers, and allowance of 3 grains. 

Pure silver is expressed by 12 deniers fineness: the denier 
is subdivided into 24 grains fineness : so that 12 deniers con- 
tains 288 grains fineness, and represents the mark of silver. 
The mark, consisting of 4,608 grains weight* each grain of 
fineness, represents 16 grains, maii^ weight. 

The coinage was deemed sufficient, when the piece of silver 
was rated at 10 deniers 21 grains, that is, when of 288 parts, 
tSi were of pure metal, and 27 of copper : then the allowance 
of fdloy of 3 grains Cremedede UriJ being taken from the stan- 
dard of 11 deniers, fixed by law, that deduction brings it to 10 
deniers and 21 grains. It will be seen that the allowance on 
the silver was more moderate than that on the gold* which was 
excessively heavy. 

Crowns of 6 livres, counted 8 and 3 tenths to a mark, with 
an allowance of 36 grains per mark. The coinage then was 
adjudged to be good when 8 crowns and 3 tenths of a crown of 



±Bt MONIES. 

six livres, weig^bed a mark, leas 36 grains. Supposing fliat 
the crowns of six livres, were of full weighty tbat is^ admitting 
that the coinage had taken no more than M grains,« granted by 
law^ the 6 livi-es crown would weigh BBB grains and 15 dghty- 
tbirds. According to these common weights and rates of 
18 deniers 2i grains^ each crown of 6 lirres would contain 
503 grains 15 centimes of pure metal. Silver at the rate of 
10 deniers 21 grains was received at the mint, at 48 livres 9 
sous the mark. This mark coined, produced 8 crowns and 
5 tenths of a crown of 6 livres, anounting to 49 livres la sons^ 
including 2 sous for allowance (^remide de hi J* 

The constituent assembly proposed a decree, April 9th, 
1791, and enacted it the 15th of the same month, relative to 
coinage. The silence of the law, on the standajrd and weight 
of new crowns, is an unequivocal proof that it would make no 
innovation. The new crowns %re therefore fabricated at the 
same rates as the old. 

Piecea of SO and 15 s&us^^^Tkt 11th of January, 1791, the 
constituent assembly decreed the fabrication of a silver coin* 
age, to the amount of 15 millions. This fabrication to be 
made by the standard of the crown, and with the same allow- 
ance. This coin to be in pieces, of 30 and 15 sous. The 11th 
of July of the same year, the assembly were of opinion, that 
circumstances required some modifications of its decree of 11th 
January preceding. It was ordained, that the pieces of 30 sous 
contain, in fineness, the moiety of that of the crow n, and those 
of 15 sons, th^ quarter part of a crown, and that the alloys 
should be in the proportion of 8 deniers of pure silver with 4 
deniers of copper. The 14th of August following, the assem- 
bly decreed finally, that the standard* of the 30 and 15 sous 
pieces, though fixed at 8 demera by the law of the 11th July, 
the mint directors should, nevertheless, use no more than 7 
deniers %2 grains, and tiiose founds* upon trial, below this stan- 
dard, should be condemned according to law* The same de- 
cree fixed the allowance on the weight of pieces of 30 sous, at 
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21 j^nSy and that of pieces of 15 sous, at 36 grains the mark* 
This piece weighs really 190 grains and 70 eighty-thirds, 
and consequently 52 grains and 4> eighty -thirds more than the 
quarter of a crown of 6 livres* These 52 grains and 4 eighty- 
UiirdS) by the standard of 7 deniers, 22 grains, contain S^ 
grains, 33 centimes of a grain of pure silver. 

The weight allowed by the constituent assembly, addition- 
al, on the piece of 30 sous, compensates for the above mention^ 
ed difference made between the standaitl of those pieces and 
the ancicBt crowns. The piece of thirty sous, is intrinsically 
worth the quarter crown of 6 livres, agreeably to the decree 
authorizing that coinage. 

The national convention issued sundry decrees on the coin- 
age in February, 1793. 

The gM coins have been fixed by that law, at 9 parts pure 
gold, and 1 part of alloy. The variation of standard has been 
fixed, at 3 millions below and 3 millions above the standard of 
900 millions thereby prescribed. The weight of the piece is 
10 grammes, or 188 grains and 40 hundredths of a grain. 

The allowance on weight is a 4 hundredth part below, or a 
4 hundredth part above, tlie standard prescribed by law ; that 
is, that the coiner shall be bounded by those limits, the maxi- 
mum being 10 grammes 0.25 grains, the minimum 9 and 975 
parts of grammes. 

The standard of this piece, compared to that of the louis, 
which is of 21 thirty-seconds, answers to 21 cai*ats, and 6 
tenths, or 21 and 19 thirty-seconds carats, and 1 fifth, by 
the common mode of expression. The sUmdard of the 
new money of gold, is not found to be abased more tiian 1 
thirty -second and 4 fifths of a thirty -second. 

The louis is rated at 32 to the mark, valued at 768 livres 
toumots ; and as was said above, each louis contains 129 grains 
i^tbs of pure metal, so, on these items, the comparative value 
of the new pieces to the old louis, may be computed, being 31 
livres 6 sous 4 deniers 82 centimes. 
20 



i5i MONIES. 

Silver emnir.— -The same law hsusi fixed the ataadiurd of tke 
sflver coin at 9 pai*t8 of pure metal, and i of alloy. It fixes the 
allowance on the standard of 7 milliemes below, and 7 milU- 
emes above, tlie prescribed standard ; that is, tliat the silver 
coins may be 7 niilliemes below, or 7 nuUiemes ab«ve, tlie stan- 
dard of 900 milliemes. 

Tfie same law ordained iJtie fabrication of three sorts of 
pieces | of 1, of 2, and of 5 francs^ The i»ece of 1 franc ratis 
at B grammes, or 9^ grains 205 milliemes. Tliat of 2 francs 
at 10 grammes, or 188 grains 41 centimes. That of 5 francs 
at the rate of 25 grammes, or 471 grains 25 miUiemes. The 
allowance on weight is 1 hundredth below, and 1 hundredUi 
above, that pi*escribed by the law. I'he maximum and mini* 
mum being, on the franc, 5 grammes 4uid 02>$ 



4 


do. 


976 


2 franc 10 


do. 


OM 


9 


do. 


950 


5 franc 25 


do. 


125 


24 


do. 


876 



The new silver money being made by the standard of B 
parts of pure metal, and one part of alloy, the piece of 5 francs 
contains 22 grammes 5, or 423 grains 9 centimes pure metal. 
Comparing this standard with that of the crown of 6 li^ i-es, 
which is of IS deniers, 21 grains, it is found to answer to 10 
deniers and 8 tenths, or 10 deniers, 19 grains and 1 fifth, ac- 
cording to the usual expression. So the standard of the ne\r 
coin is debased by 1 grain, 4 fiftlis. We may perceive from the 
premises — 

1st. That the crown of 6 livres is current at 8 and 5 tenth* 
to tlie mark, worth 49 livres, 16 sous. 

2d. That it weighs 555 grains and 16 eighty-fifths. 

3d. That it contains 503 grains and 1 tenth of pure metalj 
So the* livre toiimois rt^presents the 6th part of 503 grains ancj 
1 tenth, or 83 grains, 85 centimes of pure metal. 

I 

The piece of 5 francs contains 22 grammes, 5, or 423 grains 
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M bimdreMui pure metal ; so, the fruic representing the iiflk 
thereof, that is, 4 (rammeg 5, or S^ grains 78 centiemes also^ 
of pur? metal. 

For, the difiereiice between this last quantity, constituting 
a franc, and that which corresponds to the livre tournois, is 93 
centiemes of a grain. The franc then represents 93 centiemes 
of a grain of pure metal more than the livre tournois, which is 
one and a quarter per cent. 

If, after these premises, we compare their numeral value, it 
will be found that tiie franc is equivalent to 1 livi'e, sous, % 
deniers ^^rths of a denier tournois, or as 81 1« 80. 

The integer of money is a piece of silver of the weight of 5 
grammes, composed of 9 parts pure silver and 1 part alloy ; it 
is denominated /raric, and is subdivided into decimes and cen- 
times. ThRfrunc contains 9 tenths of the weight of 5 grammes 
of pure silver, equal to something more than 94 grains, mark 
weight; it is equivalent to 1 livre, sous, 3 deniers. The de- 
cime is the 10th pM^t of the franc, equa) to 2 sous and 3 tenths 
of a denier. The centime is the hundredth part of a franc^ 
is equal to % deniers, 43 hundredths of a denier. 

The gold pie<:es contain, as well as those of silver, a tenth 
part of alloy and nine-tenths of pure metal. 

An octo-gramme of gcdd, is ±b\ the weight of silver, worth 
25 francs. 

The kilogramme of gold is actually valued at 3,375 francHi 
as fixed by the institute. 

ADMIXI8TRATI017 OF UOITIES. 

§ 5J18. There is a general administration of monies resi4* 
ing at Paris, composed, according to the law of the 22d Vcn- 
demiaire, year 4, of three persons. 

It is charged throughout the whole extent of the republic, 
with the execution of the laws relating thereto; the coining, 
coiners, building, and utensils of tl»e mints. It verifies the 
standard of coins, and adjudicates on the work of the directom.. 
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It proceeds at all times t)iat may be deemed necessary, to 
verify the standard of foreign coins newly made, in order to 
note the changes that may be discovered. 

The mints for coinage, are ten in number, as per table 
following. 



Names of Cities. 


Letters distinguish- 
ing the emissions 
of each. 


Paris 


A 


Perpignan 
Bayonne 


Q 
L 


Bordeaux 


K 


Ji[antes 
Lille 


T 
W 


Strasburg 
Lyon 


BB 
D 


Gi n<^va 


. G 


Marseilles 


M 



The laws permit the 
establishment of 
work shops, in a 
temporary way, 
and for times of 
need, for the ma- 
king of copper 
coins. 



jV*ofe.— .French Silter Coins, by English Assay. 

oz. dwt. gr. Bter. value 



1. Ecu, or crown of Louis 
16th. 

2. The conrention ecu or 
piece of 5 francs. ^ 

3. The ecu or crown of 6 
Ilvres , f 

*. The ecu, or 5 franc piece 
of the Emperor Napoleon 

5. The Frencli ecu, or crown 
of Louis Idth 

6. Consular ecu, of 5 francs 

7. Half cro n of Louis 14th 

8. Thf 2 franc piece of Bo- 
Baparte • • 



18 18 s ^ r| 
16 ED 3 10| 



18 18 ::3 



4 8? 



• 16 3 P3 3 111 



18 12 s 4 7| 
15 12 a 3 10| 
8 18 ^13 2 £| 



6 12 ^ 1 6| 
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OS. dwt yr. iler. T»l«e 

9. The 2li SOUS piece of 
Louis 14th • . 4 18 sd 1 2i 

10. The dead franc jnece of 
Bonaparte • • 9 i 11 S3 9 4| 

GOLD coiiri. 

i. The 40 franc piece of 

Bonaparte « . 8 r a 1 11 7( 

^ 20 do. 4 5i a 15 9^ 

5. Louis d'or . 4 22 a 18 rf 

Sir Isaac ^ItwtorCs tMt of French Silver Coins, prior to 1700. 

1. Old ecu» of 60 sols tour- 
Bois • . 17 12 a 4 

t. New ecu, of 5 livres or 
100 sols • . 19 14 a 5 

Ditto-^French Gold CoinSf pnor to 1700* 

i. Old LouLs d'or . 4 8 a 16 9 

S. Half do. in proportion 

3. Quarter do. do. 

4. New Louis d'or • 5 S a 1 6 

5. Half in proportion 

6. Quarter do. 

In hillon, or base-silver, a 2 sous piece, and a 1 sous piece^ 
worth something more than l|d sterling. 

In silver, an ecu of Louis 15th of 1729, of 6 livres value 6s. 
3d, also halves, 5ths or 24 sous piece, and 20th or 6 sous piece. 

In gold, Louis d'or worth about 20«« 6d« the half and doublt 
•r the same type. fEdcs* Coinage. J 
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KXHIBIT OV TUTBNTT-KIGHT RCrCTBS VKOM PABII TO m 

FRONTIERS 

§ tl9. 1. Paris to Ostend — By S<*nlis, Peronne, Cambrajr, 
and Lille, distance 350 kilometres^ 87| leagues. 

2. Paris to Anvers — Bj Seiilis, Compei.^e, St. QuentiDt 
Mons^ and Bnixelles, 324 kilometres, 85 1 leap^iies. 

3. Paris to Gueldrcs — ^By Senlis, Peronne, Cambray, Valen- 
ciennes, Mons, Bruxelles, Louvain, Diest, Bochott, and Rnre- 
Bioiule, 459 kilometres, 113 leagues* 

4. Paris to Cologne — By Soissons, Laon, Vervins, Aves- 
iies, Maubeuge, Cbai'leroy, Naraur, Liege and Aix la Cha- 
pelle, 484 kilometres, i^Zi leagues. 

5. Paris to Coblentz — ^By Clialons Sur-Mame, Verdun, 
Longivy, Luxembourg, and Treves, 532 kilometres, 13S 
leagues. 

6. Paris to Mayence — By Cbalons Sur-Mamc, Verdun, 
Metz, Sarre-que-mines, Deux-ponis, Grumbach, and Bingen, 
566 kilometres, 141 1 leagues. 

r. Paris to Manheira — By Chalons, Sur-Mame, Verdun, 
Metz, Sarrebruck, Kaiserslautem, and Turekheim, 518 kOo- 
Bietres, 129 1 leagues. 

8. Paris to Strasburg— By Chalons, Vitry, Sur-Mame, 
St. Dizier, Toul, and Nancy, 486 kilometres, 121 1 leagues. 

9. Paris to Basle— By Troyes, Langry, Vesoul, and Bel- 
fort, 484 kilometres, 121 leagues. 

10. Paris to Geneva— By Troyes, Dijon, Lous le Saulnier, 
and Gex, 586 kilometres, 146^ leagues. 

11. Paris to Turin— By Auxerre, Dijon, Chalons, Sur- 
Saone, Macon, Lyons, Bourgoin, Chambery, and Mont Cenis, 
640 kilometres, 160 leagues. 

12. Saris to Antibes — By Moulins, Roanne, Lyons, ^x A 
Grenoble, 946 kilometres, 236 1 leagues. 
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i$. Paris ti) MarseUles — By Moulins, Rcmnne^ LyonF, Va- 
knre« antl Aix, 808 kilonie^re^, 202 leagues. 

14. Paris ti> Mont[>oUer — By Moulins, Roannr, Lyons, 
Valence* Poat-Saint-£sprit, and NimeSf 730 kildoittrtSy 1S2| 
lea^ie8« 

15. Paris to Perpignan — ^By Orieans, Bourgfs» Grieret, 
Lttno^s* Tyi11o« Cahors, Toulousse, Can^asconne, and fiar- 
bonne, 928 kilometres, 232 leagues. 

16. Paris to Bart^ge — By Orleans, Bourgrs, Gweret* Li- 
nogest Perigueux, Auch, and Tarby, 900 kiIometi*esy 22B 
leagues. 

17. Paris to Bayonno — ^By Orleans, Bourges, Gueret, 
Limoges, Perigueux, BourdeaiiXy and Mont de Marsan, S6t 
J^iloaietres.. 213 leagues. 

18. Paris to Bordeaux — ^By Chartres, Yendoine, Toun^ 
Poitiers, and Angouleme, 608 kilometres, 152 leagues. 

19. Paris to Rochefort — ^By Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, and 
Niort, 612 kilometres, 128 leagues. 

M. Paris to Nants — ^By Chartres, Le Mans, and Angers, 
S80 kilometres, 95 leagues. 

21. Paris to L'Orient-^y Dreux, Alencon, Laval, 
Rennes, and Plaermel, M6 kilometres, 121 leagues. 

22. Paris to Brest — By Dreux, Alencon, Laval, Rennes, 
Saint Brieux, and Morlaix, 988 kilometres, 147 leagues. 

2JI« Paris to St. Malo — ^By Dreaux, Alencon, Laval, and 
Rcmies, 424' kilometres, 106 leagues. 

24. Paris to Cherbourg — By Mantes, Evreaux, Lisieux, 
Caen, Bayen, and Valogne, 352 kilometres, 88 leagues. 

25. Paris to Havre— -By Rouen, and Ivetot, 210 kilome- 
tres, 52| leagues. 

26. Paris to Dieppe—^By Rowen, 182 kilometres, 45 1 
leagues. 

27. Paris to Calais — By Amiens, and St Omer, 374 kilo- 
metres, 68 1 leagues. 

28. Paris to Dunkirk — By Senlis, Peronno, Arras, Be- 
thune, Saint Omer^ and Bergues, 316 kilometres, 79 leagueis. 
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THE MAKDTG AND REPAIR OT ROADS. 

$220. The roads were much abused in the eariy part rf 
the revolution, as their repair was payable for out of the public 
treasury, the Corvee having been abolished, it was replaced by 
a tax for the support of the roads, in the foUowing proportions: 

For the distance of 5 kilometn^s— 

For each hoi*se or mule yoked to a waggon or cart, 10 cea- 
times* 

For each ox yoked to a waggon or cart, 5 centimes. 

For each horse or mule yoked to a carriage on springs, ii 
centimes. 

For a horse or mule mounted, 10 centimes. 

For a horse or mule pack loaded, 5 centimes. 

The produce of this turnpike tax is assured for three conse- 
cutive years, at the end of which time the gates are removed. 

By a law of iSth Floreal, yeai- X, it is enacted, that the car- 
riages employed as stages or maUs, cannot exceed (compre- 
hending carriage and burthen) the following proportions — 

During five months, counting from the IMh Brumaire to 
the 15th Germinal — 

Carriage or waggon and 4 wheels, 450 m jdagrammes. 

Do. 2 wheels, 250 do. 

Do. waggon of 4 wheels with ft Uoes of 25 centimetfes 
(9 inches S lines) broad, 550 myriagrammes. 

Do. cart of 2 wheels with felloes of 25 centimetres (9 inches 
5 lines) broad. 350 myriagrammes. 

During seven months, counting from the 15th Germinal to 
the 15th Brumaire — 

Carriage, waggon of 4 wheels, 550 myriagrammes. 

Do. call 2 wheels, 375 myriagrammes 

Do. waggcm 4 wheels with felloes ef 25 centimetres (9 inches 
3 lines) broad, 650 myriagi'ammrs. 

Do. cart of 2 wheels vvith f Hoes of 25 centimetres (9 inches 
3 lines) broad, 475 myriagrammes. 
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Canals 

§ 2Si« Serving fir the interior navigation (^France* 

$ 222. Canal of the MpSi — ^This 4^anal has two branclM6 
eommunicaling with the Durance and Rhone. They both begin 
at Mafle-Mortf and at a little distance thence they divide; one 
runs north-west, and fertilisEes the fine plains of D'Orgon, St. 
Bemy, Barbantane^ and Tai^ascon, where they cooimunicats 
with the Rhone: the other running from north to south, waters 
the territory of Aries. Though all the rainifications of this canal 
cannot yet be fairly devclo])ed9 we "may rest assured, tliat. the 
rerolation it is likely to accomplish in the agriculture of tho 
department of the Bonches du Rhone, will produce a surplus 
of forage in ttiis department, where heretofore the crop fell short 
of the consumption. 

$ ^23. Canal rf the Jirdennes (projected). — ^Tbis canal opens 
acomoiunication between the Meuse and I'Aisne, b^- the small 
rirer Bar, which passes into the Meuse, below Donchcry. It is 
to carry the Bai* to I'xVisne, a space of S leagues, thereby open- 
ing the passage from the Rhine to the ocean, by the Meu6e, the 
Bar, the Aisne, the Oise^ the Seine | thus facilitating tiie 
transfer of merchandize from Holland, by the interior of 
France, and the marbles of Jemmappcs, and the Sambre and 
Meuse5 the states of Mezccres, the timber of Ardennes, &c. 

$224. Canal of Bourdigmm^ (dep. du Gard) — ^Is a small 
canal connecting d^A.igues Mort with .the Rhone. 

§ St^. Canal oJBriart. This canal is nearly 20 leagues in 
length, and is supported by 42 locks. It is the first work bf 
the kind attempted in France. It falls into. the Loire near 
firiare, ascends northwards to Montargis, strikes the Loing at 
Cepoix, where it receives the Orleans canal ; after that junc- 
tion, the Loing is rendered navigable to the Seine, below 
Nemours. 

$ 226. Carud ofBruck (Lower Rhine).-— This canal is four 
21 
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leagues in lengthy declination of 84 feet It brings the Mol- 
sheim to Strasburg. 

$ 227. Canal of BnMee and of the Seine and Oise (projeded). 
A decree of SOth January, i791» authorised citizen BruUee to 
open, at his own expence, a canal, commencing fit the river 
Tuvronne» near the bridge of de Souilly, and coAiing in be- 
tween la Chapelle and la Yalette, there running into two 
branches ; one ending on the Seine, passing by the ditch of the 
arsenal, after having traversed the Fauxboorgs, Baint Mar- 
tm, and the Temple ; and the other passing St Denis, in the 
valley of Montmorency and Pierrelaye, connects thie Seine and 
Oise. The same law enables him to execute, at his proper 
cost, the remaining part of the project — 1st. From Souiily to 
the Ourcq, at its junction with the Mame — 2d. From Fon- 
toise to Dieppe, passing by Goumay. Circumstances obliged 
M. Brullee to suspend his labours, and in Messidor^ year V, 
he ceded to citizen Solages & Co. all the rights granted by 
t&D law of the SOth January, 1791, and all those which 
might result from the petition presented to the legislative body, 
tsnding to obtain a new law, authorising him to renew his la- 
bours, I)e abandoning to them all his. plans, levels, memoirs, 
&c. From that time citizen Solages, being successfully occu- 
pied with a new system of navigation, found himself obliged to 
make great alterations in the plans of Brullee, which presented 
too many obstacles in their execution. 
. Abandoning the locks used in tiic old canal, and which ex- 
pend a vast volume of water for tiie passage of a single boat, 
citizen Solages substituted a movable seive lock, requiring 
only tiic one hundred and twentieth part of water necessary, 
in the use of a cpmmon lock, and of which the descent varies 
from three to forty-five feet This new machine, invented by 
citizens Solages and Bossn, has obtained the approbation of 
the national institute, the suffrages of the jury of arts, and it» 
fiuthors have merited the first gold medal, decreed to artists by 
the government. After three years experience, M. Solages 
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begins to settle his {dans. He proposes to cenduot into a 
bason of distribution^ between la Pellette and la Chapelle, by a 
canal as a feeder only, with an uniform descent of five inches 
each 100 toises, a part of the water ot the river Ourcq, the 
ssdubrity of which is acknowledged. 

Drawing from the bason a part of the waters, after having 

passed a filtre, they shall be distributed in the different quar- 

. ters of Paris, according to tlie wants of the inhabitants, serving 

for the etnbellishinent of its gardens, squares and public walks. 

In 1676, the engineer Mansshad, conceived and commenced 
a part of this project 

The surplus of water, after the point of separationf feeds 
the canal of the Seine and Oise, which shall begin at Paris, in 
the ditches of the arsenal, and end at Pontoise, having 
passed St Denis, and traversed the valley of Montmorency. 

Government, convinced of the utility offered by this pro- 
ject, proposed, the 17th May, 1802, to the legislative body, 
the opening of this canal, and the proposition was enacted into 
a law the ^th of the same month. Thus we are induced to 
hope, that in a few years Paris will eiyoy all tlie advantages 
above detailed, promised by the canal. 

This canal may be continued to Rouen^ from whence a 
branch may be extended to Dieppe; between Paris and those 
towns, the comiperce would be more active, as tlie meandering 
navigation of the Seine would be dispensed with. 

$ MS. Canal cf OmssdUs and ^nvers — Secures the com- 
munication between the Seine and Escaut, by the river de Ru- 
pel, which falls into it It passes by Malines. 

§ 229. Canal of the Centre — At first known by the name of 
Canal du Charolais. It traverses the department of Saone 
and Loire, by which its course is limited; its use is to establish 
a communication between Saone and Chalons, with the Loire, 
at Digoin. The point of separation is at the lake of Longpen- 
du, at a little distance from the establishment of Mont Cenis, 
in the Seine department It is about ^ leagues long, and the 
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distance is not far fhun Blanzy from whence the militarf ar- 
ticlesy made at Mont Cenis^ are transported. The reservoir 
is fed by the waters from a springy issuing at the foot of 
' tliose establishments, and whirh passes a vaulted mountain, 
through tlie spare of about 1363 raetresy 88 centimetres, 700 
toises. The benefit of this canal is in connecting the Medi- 
terranean, by the Rlione, to the ocean by the Loire, to the 
English Channel by the canal of Briare, and to the Seine, 
passing through Paris. 

$ 230. Canal of the Cote d^Or^ or Caiud de Bawrgognt,-^T]^ 
canal is 50 h^agues long. It connects the Saone and Tonne, 
receives the waters of the rivers Armance and Armancont a 
league and a half from Joigny. This canal was projected in 
the reign of Henry 4th. 

$ 231. Canal de Crapone (Bouches du Rhone) — ^Is dra^i) 
from the Durance, traverses and fertilizes the Crau d*Arics, 
and falls into the Rhone at Aries. It is not narigable, but it 
turns several mills. 

$ 232. Canal of D&uayf to Lisk and to Lctis — ^This canal 
was accomplished in 1686, by the orders of Louis the 14tli, and 
that of Lens to Lille« already existing by the river la Deuile 
to Lille, continuing by the river Basse Deul. It passes on to 
its junction with the Lys at Wameton; it communicates with 
the sea by other channels; by this means the Lys and the 
Deul communicate with La Scarpe, and this with L'Escaut 
There is a scheme projected, to join L'Escaut with La 
Somme by a subterranean canal. 

$ 233. Canals of La Fere to LandrecieSf and ofMaubeuge to 
Bru8sels9 projected — Effects the junction from the Sambre to 
the L'Oise. This canal, projected by the engineer La Fitte, 
may perhaps be continued from Maubeuge to Brussels, passing 
by Mons. It was prepared by citizen La Fitte, tlmt it shouW 
serve also as a line of military defence; but our victories having 
extended the limits of our territory, and this canal being at 
this time far from our frontiers^ can serve bat one purjKMBe, in 
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connecting Paria with the northern departments. This sys- 
teni» adopted by M. Solages, has obtained the assent of tho 
most distinguished engineers. 

$^34. Canal of (Hvws — ^This canal^ which is begiin» is to 
conjoin the Rhone to the Loire, by the little river Gier, which 
Ms into the Rhone at Givors, after having watered Saint 
Chamond and Rive du Gier. There is but a short distance 
to cut, to open the communication between this and the littlo 
river Furan, which falls into the Loire a league above St. 
Lambert; but the advantages of this river for tlie milling of 
lilky paper, and the manufacture of arms at St. Stephen, will 
require, according to appearance, a cut from St. Chamond to 
St Rambert, a distance of about five leagues. 

§ ^35, Canal from Lmivain to Malinzs — ^This canal opens 
the communication between Louvain and Malines; it is four 
leagaes long, 60 feet wide, and eleven feet deep. The 
bateaux that ply in it are 60 feet in length, and 12 feet in 
breadth; they draw t or 3 feet water. Tlie country, in its 
neighborhood, has doubled in value in the space of fifteen 
years, owing to the facility of transport. 

§ 236. Canal de Lucon — ^This canal goes from Lucon to 
the sea; it is navigable throughout its extent of 2 leagues; it 
returns the merchandize of Rochelle and the isle de R)ie. 

§ 237. Canal de Lund, or du Oard — ^I'his canal debuts on 
the lakes of Thau, and on the sea. 

$ 2SS. Canal of the Meuse, to the Rhine^ know^ by the name 
i of Fosie Engenitnnes because it was in some sort, begun by 
' orders from the famous Prince Eugene, of Savoy. The 
Meuse approximates the Rhine near Yenloo, and prosonts in 
that place, the beginning of tlie canal, which is of great use in 
connecting the two rivers, passing by Gueldres, and debutting 
lear Rheinsberg. 

The Spaniards began this canal in 1626, by the aid of 
which the Belgians might have a commerce, in temtorial pro- 
ductions, with lower Germany, At this time it is of great 
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vHUi/f from the new limits of France, and the canti juitj o[ 
the territory. It will not require much expence for its com- 
p etion. ^ 

^ 239 Canal of Vie South, or oj Langiiedoc^ — This canal 
docs honor to France, and is worthy to be cited afeng witb 
the monuments of the Romans* It connects the ocean uith 
tlie MedLtermnean, at a distance of 45 leagttes. It was exe- 
cuted by Pierre Paul Riguet, from the plans of the celebrated 
Andreossy, who had conceived tlie project of it. It wasuecea- 
•ary to cut through mountains, elevate valleys, and sustain 
ihem by mounds of earth. A bason was formed at Non>uspy uf 
200 toises long, ami 150 toises broad, that being the higlicst 
point of elevation between tlie two seas, an<} wliich is made the 
point de portage.^ or fountain, of the two extremities. To re- 
plenish this r(\servoir, so that it might not be exhausted, the 
bason of St. Ferol has been constructed, 1,200 toises Iong» 
500 toises wide, and 20 toises deep; the shape is triaBgular> 
shut in by two mountains, and by a great and strong dyke, 
serving as a base. T^iis dyke is traversed by an aquedact, 
which carries the water to the bason of Norouse, which tlierc- 
by is always able to supply the canaL There is stiU two con- 
aiderahle works to be done, one near Garcassone, ordaiued by 
the late states of Langtu^doc, and of wliich the labours, com- 
menced at its expence, are already pretty well advanced; the 
second is wortliy of the nation, and throws into shiule the m^ 
famous of those of Rome; it is an aqueduct bridge of great 
extent, which crosses the river Orb at Beziers^ and on which 
carriages may roll, along side vessels navigating; under sail 
The repairs of this canal have been so complete, that it pre- 
sents every where the ornamental blended with the useful. It 
surpasses, even in pleasantness^ the fictitious canals intro- 
duced by luxury into parks. It is observed, that the shrubsj 
and flowers, which afford smiling borders to its banks, are 
also conducive te their preservation^ 

$ 5ftM. Canal dp. Movbihan. — ^Tbis canal communicates with 
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Valines and the sea. The fishboats ascend by it to Yannes. It 
is but a league long. 

§241. Canal qfJCievre (projected) — Conjoins the Upper 
Ifi^ tD the Seine. The lake of Baye will serve to estahlish 
A communication between the Loire and Yonne» and that canal 
becomes important by its proximity to that of Cote d'Or. For 
this end the mountain Colancelfc must be piercvd, the govern- 
ment e^en having ordered it; seven funnels wei-e required to 
facilitate the excavation, renew the air in the canaU and afford 
fight for the batteaux in passing, the burtlien of which to be 45 
tons. 

$ 242.* Cainal oJOrieans^ or, Dn Loiret — ^Tliis canal conimu- 
Bicates with that of Briare, and joins, for the second time, tlto 
Loire to the Seine: it begins at Port Moran, and unites with' 
the river Loing, by a course of 18 leagues, continues with that 
river, passing by Nemours, and joins the Seine below Moret. 
Tliis canal is sustained by thirty locks; it was accomplished in 
1092, after having been ten years in constructing. In 172Q, 
the canal of Montargis was made, the river Loing being im- 
practicable for boats, from Montargis. 

$ ^S. Canal from Ostend ta Hruges. — ^There are three 
canals communicating from Bruges to the sea; that called La 
Reye, passes Daune, and from thence to the sea; the second, 
in ttie vicinage of the iirst, has been cut, from its having lieen 
perceived that the former would shortly fill up; the last is fit 
to hold vessels of 4G0 tons, winch n^y }Kroreed iVom the sea to 
Bruges, by means of locks constructed at Lieke and Plassen- 
da/, and which are defensible by forts: the third is the canal of 
Ostend, conducting to the centre of the city u{ Bruges, vessels , 
of 2 or SM hundred tons; the bason on which it debuts, and 
which serves as a hai'bour, is so vast that it will contain a him- 
dred merchant ships. . The merchandize imported from Bruges 
by this canal, are sent farther on to Gand, by the Schr Idt, and 
from Gand, transported by other canals, into different cities of 
the ci-devant Belginm. It may be i-emarked, that the rivers 
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Schcldty Scarpcy and Lys, conuQunirate by canaky and pass ob 
towards Tirarnay, M^nin, Lille, and Douay, n*ndering tlit 
navigation very active in this part of the north-west of France, 
where the comniunicationsy fi'om point to point, afford an easr 
transport. 

$ 2H. Canal de Prwins fprojectedj. — ^This canal was pro- 
jected by Mareschal Yauban, to render the litUe river De 
Vouzic navigable, the source of which is in the north of Vfo- 
vins. Its course would terminate ontlic Seine near to Bray; its 
length about three leagues. It would be of great use for 
mutually provisioning Paris and Provins. 

$ 2^5. Canal from the RJiine to tlie Bouches du Rhoni f pro- 
jected J. — This canal was projected by tlie ingenious general 
Lachlchc, in 1744<: it offers an important communication^ the 
greatest perhaps that France could establisl)» to extend within 
and without, its commercial relations^ to transpoi*t tlie vast 
woods of Vosges, and of the Jura; to sustain the activib' of 
interior commerce, even in time of war; to cover our frontiers 
with a double line of defence; that the trade of the Levant and 
Texcl might avoid a voyage of eleven or twelve hundred leagues, 
amidst many dangers, and of uncertain duration. A favorable 
scitc at Yaldieu, permits the estiibli.'jhment of a constant navi- 
gation, wliich on one side descends by the Doubs, the Saono 
tl)e Rhone, and Mediterranean, and on the other^ by the Ilk* 
the Rhine, and the German ocean. Its execution is ea^y, aiid 
asiliured: a branch might be thrown out toward HuningHcn. 
thereby augmenting our commerciul relations with the Hclu- 
tian republic. 

§ 246. Canal from Vie Blnne to (lie Seine CprqjecUdJ. — Thl« 
oanal was projected in the year 1801, by M. Prault Saint Ger- 
main, to commence at Drugrnheim, at the entrance of tii« 
river Zoorn^ in the Rhine, about six leagues from Strasburg? | 
passes by Brumpt, Uachfelden, Savcme, Phalsbourg, and Li^- 
heim, traversing the lakes of Stock, and Indre; passes by Guer- 
mancc, Dieuze^ Marsal, Vic, Nancy, Frouard, Toul, where it 
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joins the Meuse^ and reaching the Marne^ passes to Paris. 
Should the plan be adopted by government, it would n*nder 
Pai'is the centre of the commerce of Germany and the north of 
Europe. 

$ ^7. Canal de la Rabine, or de PMde. — ^This canal com- 
municates with that of the Souths passes Narbonne> where it 
is (navigable, and falls into the Mediterranean by the port of 
Nouvclle'. 

§ 2\S. Canal de la Ruddle, — ^This canal communicates witb 
that of Aigues Mort, from the Rhone to the lakes, and to the 
sea. 

$ ^9. Canal of 8t, ^luntin^ pryected. — ^This canal has five 
, branches. The first and chief is to connect the Somme to the 
Escaut, between Belgium and Paris, by St. Quentin and Cam- 
bray. This canal already begun, approaches to its completion, 
on the plan of the engineer Devic, adopted by the national in- 
stitute, and approved by the consular arrcte of 11th Thcrmi- 
dor, year X. It is to be directed, in departing from St. Quen- 
tin, by Omissy, le Tronquoi, Bellinglis'^y Riqueval, and Ma^- 
qoincoart. This branch serves particularly for the transport 
of pit coals, from the mines of Valenciennes, department of 
Jemappe. The second branch connects the Oise and Somme. 
It begins at Chauny, passes St Simon, where it branches anew, 
at the Oise near Moy, and terminates at St. Quentin. The 
third establishes the comniunicatiou from the OLse to the 
Somme by Perronne. It transports pit coal from the mines of 
Anzin. The fourth joins the Sambre to the Escaut^ between 
Charieroy and Brussels, in a point the most impoi*tant for 
commerce. This outlet is essential to the transport of tlie 
coal of Sambre, to Anvers, and the last, or Censee, has always 
been considered as a dependance of the canal of St. Quentin. 
It opens the navigation between Calais, Dimkirk, Lille, 
Douay and Parii.* 
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01JFFORT, KEPAIR, AITD RIGHTS OF IKTBRIOB ITATIGATIOir. 

$ 260. By a law of SOth Floreal^ year X, there is exact- 
ed throughout the republic, a toll on the interior nayij^atioiif 
on the rivers and streams, and on the canals not yet subjected 
to indiyiduals. 

The produce ol this toll is approjaiated to the respectirc 
prefectures, for the support of roads, bridges, channels, locks# 
banks, and other works of art, for the aclvant^ige of nariga- 
tion. The tolls shall be levied by the advice of the principal 
merchants, tmders, and waterman, who frequent them. 
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( 251. It is only a few years since tips subject attracted 
gcni^ral attention. Without doubt there were formerly many 
grand establishments for the purpose of education, but they 
were formed successively, age after age, as circumstances di- 
rected. In some places it was religion^ sometimes it was vanity, 
that founded schools of all kinds, the colleges, seminaries, &c. 
In vain may we seek information for some connection between 
the objects of study, or a systematic and rational gradation 
among those <#tablishment8. 

It is known to the world what views of the mode of instruc- 
tion existed before the revolution. The colleges particularly 
were briskly attacked; and it was openly asserted that a man's 
education began but at the time he qsdtted college; that he lost 
there eight precious years of his life, and so forth. In fact, 
Latin and Greek were but imperfectly taught at college; useful 
knowledge was neglected entirely; geography, natural history, 
mathematics, and many other sciences, were taught by booki 
merely, or privately at the house of some professor. After thP 
rev^Jution some writers appeared to regret the loss of that an^ 
dent mode of instrur lion: the^ have m'ntioned many great meyp^ 
from those schools^so much decridfiU Bat the most part q£ thes^ 
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ffrttA nMBf are just those proper to exhibit the yires of their anr 
cient education: having retraced all obstacles necessary to be 
mnnountedy in order to arrive, in despite of the faulty institu* 
lions of their time, to a degree of siiperiority* meriting g^ neral 
admiration. It is* howerer, certain, that in some respects 
these colleges have produced useful results. Without them the 
languages of Somer, and of Virgil, would liave but few admL- 
rers, and might be forgi)ttrn almost in our day. It is in the 
colleges, thanks to the severe rules that were there rigorously 
followed, that subordination was habituated, and the perform- 
ance of duty rendered so strict, that the too zealous detractors 
of those ancient institutions, are nearly as much in the wrong 
as tlieir new apologists. 

Considering the public opinion, it is surprizing that our 
national assemblies did not undertake a new organization of 
the system of instruction. Every where prtyects were dis- 
cussed, but the more they were examined the more difficult it 
was to fix on a system. The colleges, however, had been sup- 
pressed, and the professors scattered^ the academies also shared 
the same fate. 

This state of things continued till the year III, when the 
convention having organized a government, enacted the law 
of the Sd Brumaire, year IX, respecting public instruction. 
That law is the foundation of the system remaining to this day, 
with some subsequent modifications. 

$252. The law of the 5d Brumaire, year lY, recognizes 
two general grades of education. In the primary schools are 
taught reading, writing, and accounts; in fine^ the learning 
indispensable for all. Whether it was difficult to find a suffi- 
cient number of men who would teach these rudiments, or 
whether the spirit of party opposed the establishment of tliose 
schools, it is uniformly true, that they have not prospered in 
any ef the communes of the republic. In the large cities, the 
parents rich or merely easy, sent their children to other roas- 
ters than those prpvided by the government. The pooi* kept 
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tbeir chQdren at home to aid them in tl.eir labours. The to- 
toTSf whose moderate stipend was either not paid at all, or not 
paid regularly bjr the constituted authorities, very soon aban- 
/doned a situation from which they derived no consideration, 
nor even the means of existence. Of those attempted, a 
twentieth only, at the niost, offers any appearance of success, 

§ 255. jft ^as been otherwise with the second grade of in- 
•truction, the central schools. During the.three first years they 
languished, but few scholars offering; but the choice of pro- 
fessfirs being generally good, and ardently endeavoring to in- 
spire <:onfidence,tbe youth,in most of the departments, f<»J]i) wed 
their courses with avidity. All was re-animated; literature, 
particularly in the exact sciences, was better cultivated than 
it had ever been. These schools formed very soon a great 
number of men of letters, at least instructed in mathematics, 
natural history, and designing. 

Tuition is comprised in three sections. In the first, there 
u a professor of desigp, one for natural history, one for anci- 
jcnt languages, and another for the living languages, when the 
local authorities think it proper. For tlie second section, tiiere 
is aprofessor for the ejlcments of mathematics, one for physics, 
and experimental chemistry, for the third, a general pro- 
fessor of ^^ammar, one of bellcs-Jettres, one of history, and 
one of legislation. 

With each central school, there is a public library, a gar- 
den and cabinet of natural history, a cabinet of chemistry and 
experimental physics. 

One fault of the organization was, its beine the same foi' 
all the departn^ents; for, the institutions required by Mar- 
^seilles and Bordeaux, are alto^tlier out of place at Bourg. 
Guerct, and Quiniper, &c. It resulted, tliat in many cities, the 
central scho<)ls offered preceptors enough, but no students. It 
was also found that the inter\'al between the primary and cen- 
tral achools was too great. In the latter, the language not 
being suflicicntly cultivated, there being but one professor, and 
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the students were not suflSciently disciplined* These cen- 
sures wefe well founded, but most of the schools no longer 
desenre them; in some are established pensionnatSf where exact 
discipline is maintained; tlie days and hours of lessons are 
so well calculated, tliat no time is lost, and the student is al 
the same time following several courses, without any jarring 
interruption. 

Tlie destruction of some central schools is perceived but 
little in a few departments, but if in considerable number, 
would be much to be regretted: tliey have at least produced 
the effect of rendering more common the knowledge of the 
exact sciences, as we owe to them the establishment of schools 
of design, collectiiius of paintings, cabinets of natural history, 
and of physical instruments: but above all libraries, at those 
points of the republic, where such things were before unlooked 
for. It is to be expected that the inhabitants of those places 
will make some sacrifices to support those establishments. The 
same law of the 3d Brumaire, which founds the central schools, 
preserves or creates also a suiBcicnt number of special schoolSf 
of application, or public service. As the law establishing a 
new system of instruction, has not annihilated the last kind of 
schools, their continuance may be presumed. 

On this plan the public instruction wi^ form, in the budget 
of general expences, an item of 7,310,000 francs, exceeding 
ihe actual expences of instruction by 2,000,000 francs. 

NEW TLkS OF INSTRUCTIOy. 

^ 2^. The last law on the subject of public instructioa, 
inactsk— 

ist. Primary schools; to be established by the communes. 
The parents who bring their children there to be instructed, to 
pay a retribution to be determined by the municipal councils: 
besides this retribution, the institution shall have a school room, 
furnished by the communes. 

2dly. Secondary schools; each school established by the 
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communcSf or held by individuals, in which are taught tht 
Latin and French languages, the rudiments of geography, liis- 
torj, and mathematics, shall be considered as a secondary 
schooL Instruction shall not be gratuitous in these schools, 
but government shall encourage their establishment, either by 
the concession of local scites, or by a grant to the master. 

Sdly. The lycees for the tuition of belles lettres and sci- 
ences* lliere are taught the ancient languages, rhetoric, lo- 
gic, morals, and the elements of mathematical and physical 
sciences: also, drawing, the military art, and polite accom- 
pUsIiments. 

In the lycees are placed those to whom government would 
give a gratuitous education, because of their parents having 
rendei'ed eminent services to the state, or because of tbeu' 
having acquired distinction in the secondary schools. 

Each year, three inspectors general, named by the first con- 
sul, visit the lycees, to regulate accounts, examine all parts 
of the instruction and administration, and give an account to 
government. 

One of the most important dispositions of the law, is that 
which allows 6^00 student pensioners, to be maintained at 
the public expcnce, in the lycees, and special schools. 

There shall be chosen by government, 2400 from among the 
sons of the military, or functionaries, civil, judicial, admin- 
istrative, or municipal, who have faithfully served the nation. 
Tliey must be at least nine years old, and know how to read 
and write. The other four tiiousand shall be selected from 
among double that number presented to government, from th« 
secondary schools, after examination and concurrence. Each 
depai-tment, according to its population, shall furnish its num- 
ber of scholars. Such students cannot remain there longer 
than six years at the national expence: at the close of their 
course, they undergo examination, after which a fifth of thvm 
•hall be placed in tiic different special schools, according to the 
cast of geaius in the student, there to be supported from tv* 
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to four years, at the expence of the nation. This dispsoi- 
tion, wldch offers gratuitous instruction to 6400 students^ 
would appear to draw on the destruction of the Prytannte 
Fraucaise, provided for the education of the mUitary, and 
public functionaries^ deceased in the service of tlieir country. 
The law does not suppress them, and perhaps they may be 
modified only. We shall now cast an eye over this grand es- 
tablishment. 

By a decree of the consuls^ but partly executed^ the Pry* 
TA.f.Y££ Fblncaise, has been divided into six sections, taking 
the name of collegeSf to be placed respectively at Paris, Saint 
Cyr, Grermaine, Compeigne, Lyons, and Brusselles. That 
It Paris only has been established, which, as a common cen- 
tre, has preserved the name of Prytaneum, and also the col- 
leges of Saint Cyr, and Compeigne. The number of scholars 
ought to he two hundred at Paris, and the same at Saint Cyr, 
but they are more numerous, amounting to at least three hun- 
dred in Compeigne. The first consul only decides on the ad- 
mission of scholars on the representation of the minister of the 
interior. 

Independent of the scholars supported by government, there 
may be received into each college, one hundred pensioners. 

The revenues of the Prytaneum are composed — ^Ist. of the 
produce of the effects which belong to the colleges and univer- 
sity of Pans, not having been disposed of — 2d. By an extra- 
ordinary appropriation, by government, making an item in 
the budget of the minister of the interior. 

The course of instruction for all students is not similar at 
Paris and Saint Cyr. They are divided into two sections. The 
Srst destined to civil, and the second to military life. It is at 
fce age of twelve that they enter, by the wishes of their pa- 
rents, and by the declaration of the chief teacher, and the 
professors. Before they enter, they learn to read and write, 
eyplier, and arquire the ru'^iments of grammar. For the 
ehril classes^ there are two professors of humanity^ with whom 
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each take a course of two years^ a professor of rhetoric^ and 
one of philosophy. For the military course there are two pro- 
fessors of matliematics, who make in succession a course of 
two years, and a professor of practical mathematics. For 
those two sections united, there is a professor of tlie German 
language, another of English, writing masters, and for draw- 
ing, fencing, and dancing. All aie exercised in h&n(2ling arms. 

The College of Compeigne is occupied by icbolars destined to 
the mechanic arts, and the marine. In the first section, they 
learn to read, write, orthography, calculation, drawing, with 
reference to the arts and trades they arc intended for. 

At the age of fourteen years they are put to apprenticeship 
witli masters of known ability and honesty. They make apart 
of the college during the remainder of their apprenticeship, 
and may afterwards be placed either in the national manufacto- 
ries or the artificer's coi-ps, by land or sea. 

The special schools are placed at the last degree of instruc- 
tion, where the study of the sciences and the useful arts aro 
completed. The ancient special schools being preserved, sav- 
ing the modifications introduced by government, it i^ neces- 
sary to mention them here. 

§ 'ZSB. TJie College of France is less a special school than 
a lyccum for completing the studies generally. In fact, les- 
sons are not given in any science particularly, but in all the 
sciences, in all the languages, ancient and modem, and litera- 
ture. It is at this time the most ancient establishment for 
instruction existing in France. It has been IM^spected by the 
revolution; its organization is the same as formerly, and its 
professors had been appointed, nearly sill, before the civil 
dissentions. 

The courses of each year at the college of France are for^ 
i. Astronomy, mathematics, physics generally, experimental 
physics, medicine, anatomy, chemistry, natural history. 

2. The rights of nature and of nations; liistbiy and 
moral philosophy. 
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3» The la&guagesy Hebrew, Arab, Persian and Turkish^ 

4. Greek literatui*e, Latin oratory, Frenrli lilerature. 

£ach branch of science has a particular professor, all are^ 
6r may be lodged gratuitously, in the edifice of the college. — 
There is but one establishment of the kind in France; it ii 
placed at Paris, and occupies an ancient and vast edifice* 

This establishment would formerly have afforded more utility 
fhan it offers at this time. There were taught, for instance^ 
sciences which make no part of a collegiate course. There 
fteiiig no other school for astronomy, chemistry, natural his*- 
tory, &c. At present the study of those sciences are made at 
several of the lycees, in special schools for one or other of 
ihem. 

$ 250. The SJmoI oJ Mitural TRiUyry^ established near the 
Masbum, lis the niost complete in Europe, there is no part of 
the science that is not professed by learned men of acknow-^' 
ledged reputation. The branches taught are-^Chernistiyi 
chemical arts, botany, rural botany, zoology of quadnipi^^ 
of the cetacea, of birds, of reptiles and fishes, of mollusc as^ 
insects, worms, and zoophytes; human anatomy, animal ana-> 
ioriiy, hiineralogy, gardening, geology, iconogi-aphy* 

The professors are' also 'the administrators of the establish* 
riient. At a time appointed, they elect one of tliemselves, as 
a director, and a secretary who keeps tlie records, and cor^' 
tesjiondfi with the minister. 

The example of the professors is followed by a great number 
of students. It is not uncommon, for instance, to see in 
springf two or three hundred persons of different ages, and of 
botli sexes, following the professor of botany, through the 
walks and alleys of the garden of plants. Among the ama- 
teurs in botany, many foreigners are found. Chemistry and 
anatomy attract no less the attention of students. Indeed, the 
whole establishment is remarkably prosperous, and so far 
Groni having suffei^d in the revolution, it has grown ))y a %v?r 
giilar concourse of circumstancea. 
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. It is proper to mention here, the professorship for the aii 
of refining, smelting, allaying, coining, &c. of metals, tvrmed 
tiie docimastic sciences* The lectures continue five months each 
year; tlie cabinet^ kept with extreme nicety, is one of the most 
curious in Europe. 

§ i57. The Shoots of Medicine. There is at tliis time in 
France, but three medical schools; their number is about to be 
cncreased by three others* Those existing are at Paris, Mont- 
peliier and Strasburg. 

The mode of instruction is the same in each, but at Paris 
the professors are more numerous. The lectures are>— on 
anatomy, physiology, surgery, medical chemistry, pharmacy^ 
the doctrine of Hippocrates, rare cases, surgical instruments, 
medical literature, medical physics, hygenia, patiiology, inter- 
nal and external, medical natural history, obstetrics, legal 
medicine, me^Ucal history, drugs and clinical practice. 

Many of those lectures are made by the beds of the sick. 
It is there, only, that the nature and progress of diseases can be 
well observed. So the students are obliged to attend tb0 
practice of the hospitals, and even to perform surgical opera- 
tions. There is also a school for ladies who devote themselves 
to t't^' lying-in branch of the profession. 

§ 258. The Veterinary fiicAoobir— There are two in France, 
one at Alfort, near Paris; the other at Lyons. The fnare- 
chaux-eocperi must have studied at least three years at one of 
those schools. 

In these are taught whatever belongs to the horse, homed 
cattle, and sheep, the feeding and medicine of animals. The 
schplars are also instructed in making shoes foe horses, and 
treating diseased oxen. In each school there is a director 
and six professors. 

. The scholars are required to be not under the age of six- 
teen years, nor above thirty. The government furnish^ gra- 
tuitously to the scholars, instruction and lodging ; and be- 
sides, to each of tdose sent by the departments, 27 francs and 
8Q centimes per month. 
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$ 259. School for the Deaf and Ihvnibf and Blind. 
$260. School for the Oriental Living Languages — Is esta- 
blished near the national library. At the first view it appears 
a duplicate of that of the college of France. There is, howe- 
Ter, a diiTerence: there is taught, for instance, a greater num-* 
ber of languages in this school; the Arabian, the Persian* the' 

I Turkish, the Armenian, and modem Greek, have their pro- 
fessors, whose lectures are attended by a vast number of 
youth, who are preparing to be drogroans. This school has 
furnished many who were of great use in the Egyptian expe- 
dition. It would, however, be desirable to unite the two 

I schools in the same establishment. 

i $ 261. School of Archeology ^ — ^This school is placed near to 

the national library, which contains a superb cabinet of me- 
dals and engraved stones. It has but one professor: the trustee 
of the cabinet. Each year he gives a course of instruction, 



which lasts about five months^ having for its object the study 
of medals, of engraved stones, the explication of antiques, &c.' 
One of the superintendants of ancient statues, placed in the 
I museum of arts, is also bound to give lectures, before those sta^ 
tues; but this is not yet commenced. 

$ ^2. Schools of PahtHng, Sculpture, and Architecture.-^^ 
These are due to the celebrated Le Brun. It was he who, 
under the auspices of the Chancellor Seguier, founded an' 
academy, where the most distinguished artists were educated* 
From this school were drawn the professors in painting and 
sculpture, founded under his superintendance and direction. 

This academy was destroyed during the revolution, but 
the schook are yet preserved with some slight modifications. 
They must undergo new arrangements, but the ancient basis 
to remain. 

The lessons in drawing are the work of evening, under tlie 
superintendance of two professors. In one hall, they copy 
after the ancient statues; in another, after models. In winterf 
the students use the lamp light But it is not only iii the 
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sehools and public establishment^ that the scholars study | each 
has his particular tutor in the profession which he designs to 
follow. Separate from the former is the course of architect 
ture, an art depending upon verbal elucidation more thajD tbe 
other. The number of professors is twelve^ with eigh^ 
adjuncts. 

At the lirsty medals are distributed, every three monthsi tt 

ihe scholars who have drawn the best naked models. 

■ 

There are two prizes of more importance, distributed 
ttinually; one founded by Caylus, the other by the painter 
liatour. The first is given to tlic best limner of a teU d^eX" 
presrion, its value is 100 francs: the second to him who paints 
best a demi figure, of the ordinary size, after a living model; 
its value 300 francs. Thus they arise in competition for the 
highest premiums. 

On those occasions the scholars work in separate apart- 
ments, fitted up for the purpose, on a subject given out by the 
class of the fine arts, of the institute: the same class which 
judges of tiie sketches when finished. The painter, the sculp* 
tor, and the architect, who bear off the first grand prize, enjoy 
the privilege of passing five years in Italy, at the charge 
of government. ' There they are perfected, by the view and 
study of the best models, Tlie school of arts at Rome, has 
been suspended during tbe war, but it is near its renovation^ 
Already the director of this school, is occupied with the neces- 
sary preparatives for the reception of the fif)teen schplars it is 
intended tocontain. But the palace used for an academy, though 
very vast, and very fine, is neither well situated, nor commo- 
dious for studies. It has been the wish of the French govern* 
n^nt to trafisfer the scliool to the superb Yilla de Medicis» 
belonging to the king of Etruria. Negociatilons having been 
opened in order to obtain that villa, the government of £tniria 
has acceded to the demands of France. 

$ 263. The Conservatory o/Musicr-'The cathedrals, fruit- 
Ui mirserieB for tbe armies and theatres^ having been sup- 
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fgtMBti, an endeavour has been niade to supply their places by 
schools for music in the departments. They are modelled on 
the plan of those of several Italian cities. The beginning was. 
made at Paris^ with the ^^J^atiamd InstUuU ofMmcf^ a name 
since changed for that of « Conservatoire.** But the first per- 
haps expresses better the otgect and aim of the establishment* 
The conservatoire i^ composed of a director, six inspectors of 
instmction, a secretary* a librariant thirty professors of the 
first class^ forty-four of the second class; but the half of those 
members is intended to b^ suppressed by the minister of the* 
interior. 

The director is alone charged with the administration. The 
inspectors also superintend the ttution, examine the scholars, 
and profehs composition. The tuition afforded by professors and 
inspectors, has for its object the various parts of the musical 
art, and is divided as follows — ^composition, harmony, air, 
violin, violincello, harpsichord, organ, flute, hautboy, clarinet, 
horn, bassoon, trumpet, tambour, serpent, gamut, preparation 
for singing, declamation applicable to lyrical scenes. 

The establishment should contain by law,^ four hundred 
stadents of both sexes, in equal numbersf from each depart- 
ment; hut this disposition has not been fully executed. The 
candidates presenting themselves at the exhibitions to be admit- 
ted as scholars, are almost all of Paris, at least inhabitants of it. 

Kvery year prizes are awarded, with great solemnity, gb 
the theatre of arts, to the distinguished students, and commonly 
by the minister of the interior, in the public halls devoted to 
the same purpose by other schools. 

Many of the graduates formed in this establishment, have 
ddiutted on the theatre of arts. They have proven the good- 
ness^of the school, by their airs so pure and simple; no shrieking, 
good pronunciation, and no superfluous ornaments. 

$ 264. The Conservatory qfJStrU and Trades, — ^After hav- 
ing given a portrait of the different establishments, formed for 
stndyi and the creation of the ftne arts; let us now see, what 
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the ingtitutiofw which have for their object the perifccfinj; of 
the useful arts* The idea was not less happy for creating an 
establishment where all the different imidementSf tools, ma- 
chinesy and instruments proper to all the arts and manufac- 
tuiTs might be accommodated. 

To form thi^ gnmd depot, there was already on hand all 
the machines invented and collected by Yaucanson, and all 
those, of which the care was given him wlien liring. There 
were united all the implements, instruments, models, designs, 
hooks, &c. which have been found in tlie houses of emigrants, 
or that could be acquired either in France, or abroad; from 
these means have resulted one of the most important and curious 
establishments in Europe. It occupies an ancient convent, of 
vast extent, at Paris, and receives daily accesstons. The law 
designating this establishment, ordains that it shall be com- 
posed of three demonstrators, and a designer: the first to ex- 
j^ain tlie consti'uctions and the employ of machines. The late 
law has provided for a professorship of mechanics. 

$ 265. Schools of Public Service.— The nece-ssity has been 
acknowledged, in certain professions, for men who have given 
pioo(s of steady application^ who had employed theii* youth, to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of the principles, accessary to 
the exercise of those professions, and who have not only a 
fteoretical knowledge, but in some degree a practical one. The 
principals of this class are— ^the polytechnic school, that of the 
land and marine artillery, bridges and roads, shipbuilding, 
Buning, geograpikic engraving. 

In passing from the ordinary schools, even the special 
schools, the scholars have not yet what is called un eiat: they 
JBUst find some occasion to display themselves, and to acquire 
reputation. In the schools of public service, the students *are 
almost certain, if they persevere in their studies, of their main- 
tenance for life. With talents and favorable circumstances, 
they may ascend from grade to grade, and in quality of stu- 
dents, they already receive a compensation^ sometimes suffi* 
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qient Tor their support Without such advantages^ it would 
Dot be easy to find jiniper subjects for public i^crvice. Who 
would bind himself to long and painful studies, without a cer- 
tainty of not being obliged to seek otiier employ^ of another 
profession? 

$ i66. The Pdytechmc Sehod* — ^The number of scholars^ 
is fixed at three hundred) none are admitted as such, till after 
a rigorous examination, on the chief parts of mathematics. 
Each candidate^ declares, the profession for wh|rh he is des- 
tined^ and he c«inot stfterwards change his profession. The 
instruction given to the scholars, consists of matiiematics, des- 
criptive geometry, general physics, chemistryf and drawing. 
The professors are men of high attainments in those sciences. 
After tliree yeara' study, they are examined, and if they are 
found qualified to enter the scho(ds of triplication, they art 
admitted, if not, they retire. 

Each year a council of impravemewtf composed of exami- 
jators, of the class of public service, of members of the insti- 
tute, general officerSf &c. make a report of the state of the 
aehool, and of its advantage to the public. They also should 
employ themselves in ascertaining the means of further advance- 
ment, in the institution* 

The school has a library sufSciently large, a laboratory 
rery well furnished, &c. £very thing evinces that tiiis 
■obk establishment, though formed during the revolution, shaU 
always be clierisiied. The oi^nization of this school is en- 
tirely military. Already some students have the grade of ser? 
jeant of artillery, which affords the indigent pay sufilcient for 
subsistence. But by the new arrangements, they are all train- 
ed in n^anieuvres, divided into brigades, and fully submitted to 
military discipline. We proceed to examine the schools for 
idiich the polytechnical schools furnish subjects. 

$ 267. The School far Bridges and Roods, — ^Tbis was insti- 
tnted in 1787. *It possesses tiic richest depot of plans, charts, 
and models, reldt^v^to rout^, bridges, canals, and mariti] 
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poris. The ficholars^ to the number of iifty» are drawn froiA 
the polytechnic school^ and retain their perquisites acquii-cd 
therein. These students become, in course, engineers of roads 
and bridges. It is of great importance to give activity to tlui 
corps; it may render much service at this time, when the ad- 
ministration uses every means to restore dilapidations. 

$ 268. The School QfJirixUery. — ^This school is destined to 
supply to this Corps, persons well instructed and experienced. 
The scholars bf the polytechnic school, destined to that part of 
the military profession; complete their instruction in ,tbe school 
of application at Chalons. Eight schools for the different regi- 
ments are established at Fere, Grenoble, Metz, Strasburg, 
Douay, Auxonne, Toulouse, and Rennes. Each school has 
a professor of mathematics, a reviser of the past courses, and 
a drawing master. 

$ 2^9^ School of Engineers. — ^Tliis school is established at 
Metz, where is instructed the students of all denominatioDSt 
Iheoi-etical and practical, connected with forttllcation. As, for 
example, the drawbridges, plans, temporary constnictioDS, the 
sham attack and defence of places, works, &c« 

The scholars are usuaUy twenty in number^ and pass tiro 
years in this school, from whence they go with the grade of 
lieutenant, from that time commencing their service in the 
armies. The school has a library newly formedf but is yet 
deficient in models, instruments, &c. 

^ By a law of the l2th Vendemiare, year XI, these flmt 
Schools are united into one, common to both preceding brancbes* 
It is placed at Metz. It famishes officers of artillery^ for lani 
and sea service, for the continent or the colonies* Tins sclioot 
has a library of military arts and sciences, a cabinet of che- 
mistry kni physics, with a laboratory, a cabinet of natural )ii$* 
tory, of minerals and vegetables, capable of being employed in 
military uses; the materials, instruments, tools, in use in the 
Urt; thsrarious kinds of arms, offensive and defensiye, anrient 
knd modem; iflacfaixietf> and meftns of traiuqport; models asi 
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Yelief^f of objiects too large to be placed under tbe eyes of the 
student; magazines and parks; a polygon for the exercise of 
fire arms, which shall be common to the artillery troops in 
qaartf'rs there; a polygon of mines, distributed in Tarious sorts 
of earth; halls of exercise, and a menage. 

Here the scholar remains two years. The first year he shall 
be incorporated in tlie two companies of cannoneers, employed 
in the service of the establishment. In the seeond he will servs 
SIX months in each of the two companies of sappers and minerSf 
and exercise with them in the handling of arms, and all the 
other tactics. The schdars must remain a month in each 
grade of cor|)oral, sergeant, sergeant-major, and bear the dis- 
tinctive badges. At the end of the two years service, the stu- 
dents submit to an examination, after wliich they are admitted 
into the bratlcli to which they are destined, and classed accord- 
ing to the order of their merit. They may be permitted, scmie- 
times, to remain a thini year at the school. This organizatioM 
is better than the former; there is more unity in the plan of 
instruction, and much greater emulation among the students. 
We may tlieivforc hope to sec perpetuated, and even augment- 
ed, the glory of those fine corps of artillery and engine^iv, to 
which France is indebted for so many victories. 

§ 270. School for the Marine Service. — ^There ai« schools o£ 
engineers, constructors, and other mathematical and hydro- 
graphical schools, established for the use of the marine of the 
state, in almost all the poi4s of the nation. The first, at Paris^ 
iH but of a frw scholars taken into the polytechnic school. They 
have an allowance of 1500 francs per annum. 

The other schools are divided into grand and secondary; 
the grand schools are situated in the thirteen principal ports. 
Each year, a hydrographical examiner visits each port, in 
order to examine tiiC candidates, in ariflimetic, algebra, geo- 
metry, statiflrtics, and navisration. 

§2T1. School of Geographers. — ^This school was founded 
in the year IX. It h^s for its aim the supidy^ to those adud- 
524 
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mistrations that require them, of geographic eagineen^ fir^ 
8tru< ted and capable. The figure of the earth, the geometric 
measures, whether angles or bases, the astronomical observa- 
tions, graphic operations, relating to the forming and reducing 
of charts; such are the objects of study with the scholars* 
They have an allowance of 900 francs, and are thirty in num- 
l»er. The school is at Paris. 

$ 272. SoAsob oj aftfie«— Are of two kinds, practical and 
theoretic* Formerly there was one piractical school, placed 
at Giromagny, dq>artment of the Upper Rhine, near to a 
national mine. By a decree of the ^d Pluvtose, year X» 
enacted on the report of the minister of the interior, there are 
two other practical schools, for the worldng of mines and 
mineral substances. One is placed in the department of Mont 
Blanc, on the lead mines of Pesay; the other in the depart- 
ment of La Sarre, at the forges of Geislautf m, near to Sarre- 
bruck. The theoretical school is at Paris. The principal 
objects of study are gediogy, mineralogy, drawing, and foreign 
languages. 

I.IBRARIES. 

$ 273. Their numbers have increased very much of late. 
There is hardly a city of 15 or 20,000 inhabitants, which has 
not its public library, and if we except commercial cities, 
where there is not several who can spare some time to the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences, as every where the public 
libraries can hardly contain the readers of different ages and 
sexes, who daily frequent them. Can we conclude from this, 
that we have at this day a much greater number o learned 
men among us, than at the time when we could hardly find a 
library in any of our great cities, and three or four readers 
W atfrrcd thrc^u^h th<* hall, though open only once in three 
or f'*«r days, iv a few hours only? No; it seems that the 
jlierl^t tjf knowledge, by its expansion, has diminished in splen- 
. ^: there are more well instructed men at present^ but fewer 
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Wnied Ben than formerly: more compQerst but fe^nrter 
authors. Pariis has Foar grand public libraries. That of th« 
arsenal has been considerably augmented by its librarian, M^ 
Ameilham. It possesses, amongst other riches, an immense 
collection of romance and poetry» of Italian poetry particu* 
lariy. The library of the pantheon, formeriy St. Genevieve, 
is above ail celebrated for its worlps on antiquities. The 
library of the qtuUre-natians, contains rare editions, and pre- 
cious manuscripts, which may be of right reclaimed by the 
national libra^* The last is not equalled by any in Europe. 
Before the revolution, it contained more rare books than the 
celebrated libraries of England and Germany. Our conquests 
in the Low Countries, and in Italy, have procured the most 
rare articles in this line. In addition to this, a learned com- 
mission has been appointed to examine and redeem every 
book and manuscript of any value, among the convents and 
monasteries on the left bank of the Rhine. The manuscripts 
alone occupy many large balls, each one as large as an ordinary 
libraiy. The oriental manuscripts are particularly numerous 
and every day adds to the number. Many precious tractei 
have been procured by the last expedition to Egypt. 

The national institute publishes^ from time to time, cata- 
logues of the manuscripts. 

BOTANIC GABDBVS. 

$ 274« Muewm cf Mifural SMory. These kinds of establish 
mento have rapidly multiplied. There is hardly a department 
without its garden, carefuUy .tended, and rich in rare trees, 
shrubs and plants: near the gardens are also collections from 
the three kingdonans ol nature. Those establishments owe tlieir 
prosperity to the museum of Paris, the finest establishment of 
the kind in Europe. It supplies the other gardens with rare 
and curious plants. It is impossible to see tliis garden with- 
out admiration. Nothing can equal the brilliancy and the 
neatness uniting in the galleries, from innumerable sfcci^ 
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mens of the various productions of nature, cxiiibited from 
their ^ass repositories. It is not our object to examine the 
systems under which they hare been classed^ nor even to 
detail the more rare; let it suffice to say, that in walking over 
this vast deposit^ one may proceed fi'om the most imperfect 
fossil, to the form approarhin.:; nearest to organization; from 
the merely organized form, to that endowed with voluntary 
notion; and from this to man: to ascend hereto, a vast scale 
must be passed over, in some degrees, of which there is a near 
approximation, whilst between others there seems to be a wide 
interval. 

The menagcry is not the most important part attached to 
this garden: though it is there our painters go to make the 
most faithful likenesses of tJie lion and tyger, to study the ir 
attitude, their wiles. Formerly, we had of savage animaln, 
only gross and deceptiv caricatures. 

But a menagerie is not useful merely to tlie learned, when 
speculating on animals, either curious or useful, in mixing 
races, or bringing in the more ferocious to a state of domes- 
ticity. Such proceedings have not yet begun, but are a part of 
the original plan. In future, tliose animals are to be provided 
with lodges. The peaceable animals have the liberty of a 
park, lightly palisaded, which hinders not observation; the 
indm ilf: are more closely secured. The cages, the nurseries, 
the garden, consecrated to study, the plants, arranged accord- 
ing to the method of J'issieu, offer increasing interest. To 
this garden. France owes the numerous trees naturalized over 
its surface, as the gi*eat chesnut, tlie acacia, pines of different 
kinds, maples, for. Almost every year, there are distributed 
from ten to twelve thousand packets of seeds of plants, rare 
and usefid, and five or six thousand cuttings, grafts, or yoimg 
plants of trees, whose incrcjise appears to be desirable. Is 
this way -are formed complete ccdlections of specimens of natu- 
ral history, for the department 1 gardens. 

$ 27B. Bureau of L(nigitndc.'^0b8€rvaHaM—T}dB estab- 
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Brfiment^was made in the year S» nearly on the model of that 
of London, which had rendered such important semce to the 
marine and to astronomy. A board» composed of our boat 
^ometersy astronomers, and geoj^raphers^ have applied them<^ 
selves to perfect the astronomical tables, and tlie method of 
taking lonj^tudes. There is published regularly an ^nnuaire^ 
with occasional observations on astronomy. 

Tlicrc is in France, five or six observatories, one of which 
is at Paris, one at Brest, and the others in the southern de- 
partraents. That at Paris is superior to all others, by th« 
^odncss and number of instruments for observation, and by 
the size and beauty of the edifice, the work of the architect 
Perrault. ^e there admire a quadrant of a surprizing extent 
and exactitude^ and at this moment a telescope is making, 
which will exceed in power any of those hitherto emi^oyed by 
HerschelK According to the new law on instruction, there is 
a professor's chair to each observatory, as it is a mean of ren- 
dering those establishments still more useful. 

§ 276. Miistiims of Paintingf Scidpturef ^c.-— Before the 
evolution, no cify of France, not sven Paris, had a public coU 
Ifction, where the productions of the fine arts might be freely 
admired. When the masterpieces were not in the churches, 
tlify were the property of some I'ich individuals, who opened 
their cabinets but to amateurs. It is certain that the taste for 
the arts would, under such circumstances, expand less freely; 
it remains to be determined whether the actual profusion does 
oot produce disgust and indifTerence. 

The central museum is one of the finest monuments erected 
to the arts. All that is precious in painting and sculpture, has 
Wn cnllrcted for it. Its description would require volumes. 
This cannot be attempted here, but an idea may be given of it; 
fi)r instance of the picture gallery, when it is said that of a thou* 
«and pieces exposed to view, there is not one of which, when in a 
private collfiction, was not reputed a chef d'oeuvre. The gal- 
lery is classed by sehooU* The pictures of the French school. 
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are the first offered to our atti^ntion. The saj^ Lesuenr, thi 
wild LeBrun, and perhaps the first of painters, Poussin, rer* ivs 
all that homage they deserve so well. In the Italian school, 
tiie transfiguration of Raphael, the communion of the Domini- 
cans, the Saint Petronille of Guerchin; in fine, the delicious pro- 
ductions of Guidoy of Corre^^o, the prodigious tablets of 
Paul Veronese, &c. In the Flemish school^ the vigorous pro- 
ductions of Jordaens, tlie valuable tdbleux de durvalet of Bren- 
ghel, and of Teniers, tlie animals of Paul Roter; but above all 
the animated and dramatic conceptions of Rubens. 

§ 277. The Mtiseum of MAque$» — ^The objects it contaius 
are allied to gi^and recollections. All that was great in sculp- 
tav^y graces the museum of Paris; for it is not to be doubted^ 
that here is the same Laocoon, described by Pliny; that same 
Apcjllo, regarded as a masterpiece in the time of the Csesars,* 
and that Yenus of the Capitol; that Antinous; that Cleopatra, 
&c. This museum is still to be additionally enriched b; 
antique pieces; amongst others, the Nile, the Tyber> &c. which 
could not be transported from Rome to Paris, <luring the war, 
take their places, as they arrive, successively. To the others 
is joined the Venn^ de MedidSf and an antique statue newly dis- 
covered; the perfections of which equal thost of the Apollo of 
Belvidere: it is a Pallas founJ at Yeletri, in a private garden. 
If the designs of government are executed5 as conceived, the 
museum of antiques will be extended into the Louvre, andiivill 
occupy all the ground floor of that superb edifice^ the upper 
apartments of which are full of our most precious literature. 
Thus the same spot unites all that is grand In the sciences, let- 
ters, and arts. As an accessary may be regarded the valuable 
fbundation denominated, *<TheMuseum of French monuments.'^ 
It was at first merely a depot, where were colL'cttd and throwa 
at random, during the revolution, the tombs, statues, and deco*- 
ratif^ns of the churches, castles, and other edifices, which 
aeemcd at that time to be condemned to destruction. In a 
Dttle time it appeared necessary to arran^ thejn methodically^ 
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2nd to class tbem chronologically: thus tbey became so many 
repre.<9entatiTes of anterior agcs» to instruct us in the taste, 
the manners, the usa^^y the costume af those ages. There^ 
thf French may be studied from the epoch when subjugated. 
bj the Romans, they sacrificed to Strang gods^ whose namea 
they could not eren spelL 

TUISATUBS* 

§27S. There are twenty in Paris, of which five are 
^tforthy the attention of strangers. — 

The Theatre des AriSf or OperOf is first in celebrity. The 
^J^ are dazzled with the decorations, and the perfection of 
tbe dancing; but the singing does not suit those wlio deliglit in 
mHody, There is preserved, by tradition, we may suppose^ 
something that recalls to memory the ancient FYench aong^ 
and nothing can be more irksome to an ear familiar with the 
line Italian song. They seem to think that a strong sensation 
rannot be expressed, but by cries and shrieks; yet it may be 
said that those faults are lessening insensibly, since the 6on- 
wnratory of music has furnished performers for the theatre. 
The scholars of this establishment sing and declaim with 
simplicity and taste: they are neither pMlmodists FrancaisCf 
n'>r Italian caricaturists. The opera costs government 
600,000 ft*ancs per annum. The receipts which are, in a com* 
Juon Toar, 500,000 francs, hardly pay the expence, 

§ tT9. Tke Theatre Francaii — Is trudy the national thea- 
tre. It merits, above others, the patronage of govemmenL 
There united are the most perfect actors. There are per^ 
Ibrmed only pieces suited to tlie tasta of the well educated 
and polished pail of the nation. In the spectacle, there is 
itothing neglected to favor illusion; truth in the scenes of 
^tion, in the habits, may be readily remarked; the dodama- 
ti^n always just, noble, feeling, Itrils away the conacioumess 
»f fiction — ^wc conceive ourselves at Athens, Thebes,. Rame^, 
«• China. 
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Those two theatrofl are about to be placed niidcr the inspcc- 
toi^hip of tlie two prefects of the palace. 

$ 280. Ficard Tlytatrc — The next entitled to some inkrcst 
. is that wherein a young autiior Pirard, has got up pieces of 
a middle character, between the p uivst representations, and 
the grosser farce. There is hei-e a few tolerable actors, but, 
on the wliole, but au imperfect company. It serres as an 
asylum to those players who arc not worthy of the first places 
in the national theatre. 

$ 2S1. TAc T/ieatre of Comic Operas—For some years past, 
it seems, that at Paris then* is less predilection for tliose 
pieces, which from the time Sedainc d*liele &r. counted as many 
pai'tizans as spectatoi-s, and which are still performed in the 
department. 

$ 282. I'fie TIteatrt of VamevUk — is not worth mention- 
ing hei-e, but for the ncneky of tl*e pieces of an original French 
invention. Tliese piece* intermixed with ciHiplets of a msilig- 
nant stamp, amuse for the moment, raise a s r. ^ . but do not 
create interest. These pieces a VaudeviUe9 wliich have always 
fortheir object the whim of the day, do not succeed out of Paris, 
as it is there alone tfie pohtt can be given tliein, or understood. 

$ id83. The Opera Buffa — Is for Italian pieces. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

$ 28*. The National i/wf?7i/.te.— Amongst the varimis foun- 
dations for the aid of tiie arts, and of literature, this fe tlie roost 
important. Tlie government protects it with a distingiaslictl 
predilection. Each member has a pension from the puMul 
treasury. The allowance for tlic aged and assiduous menibeii 
is from 1,500 to 1,600 francs. 

The establishment of this institute was one of the last ope 
iQdaons of the national convention. It seemed to redeem maiij 
of its errors, by this useful institution. It was indeed a noblj 
idea, to divide into three grand c lass'^s, tl»e entire systvui o! 
kumau knowledj^e^ to divide those classes into sections; ao^ 



to nominate for each one a determinate number of men, to 
be employed successfully, on these sciences respectively. It 
may be judged how imposing such a corps would be, each being 
celebrated in his peculiar sphere. 

Objections have been started. It has b^it said, What 10 
the use of mingling geometry with poetry, physic with nnisle^ 
painting with metaphysics 7 The reply is. Each class hi de- 
tached in respect to its own performances. It is the discove- 
ries only, the brilliant results, that are bmuglit before the 
institute in general sessicm; for who can ap{H^hend the whole 
chain which seems to bind the parts of human knowledge? It 
is not difficult to piTceive the benefit accruing from this com- 
munity of i ntdligrnce. The antiquary has frequently proAted 
by the observations of the naturalist; the naturalist by an 
cxplicatloh given by an erudite, of an ancient autliorj the 
pamter by that of the astronomer; the niusici^n, by an ana- 
lysis of our agheeable sensations, made by the ideolbgfti^ II 
appears necessary to give berk a detail of the difil&rent stction# 
and classes of the institute. 

FiltsT Clas 9. The Physical and MUhimatidl SdUricei.-^ 
The sections are — 

1. Mathemadcs. 

2. Medhanfc Arts. 

3. Astronomy. ' 

*. Expertinental Physic^s'. 

5. Chemi^i^; 

«. Natural History and Mineralogy. 

7. Botartjr and vegetable Physics. 

8. Anatbmy and Zoology. 

9. Mediiiihe and Surgery. 

10. Rural Economy, and the Veterinary Ai*t 
Seconii CiLiss. The Mrat and JPoRHcat SeWhm.^^i!h% 

•fttiorts are^— t 

1. Analysis of Seniiatiotis and IdeasC 

• «. Mtfrate. • 
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S. Social Science and Legislation. 

4. Political Economy. 

5. History. 

6. Geography. 

Third Class. Literaturt and the Fine .Mi.— The sectioiil 



1. Grammar. 

2. Ancient Languages. 
5. Pot*try. 

4. Antiquities. 

5. Painting. 

6. siiculpture. 

7. Arcliitccturc. 

8. Music and DeclamatioB. 

The three classes being ( omposed of twenty-four sections, 
the institute contains IM membersy without counting an equal 
number of associates dispersed tliroughout the departments^ 
^d without counting twenty-four foreign associates, eight for 
each lass. 

^ Cteiural Observations. — In the actual state of modern 
society, that people wlio cultivate the arts and sciences with 
the most success, acquire a great superiority over others, or 
ratiier hold them dependant. Th6 learned by their discoveries 
and works, give eclat to national cliaracter; the artists render 
the opulent among foreign nations, tributary to their country, 
however scanty may be their enjoyments. Such was certainly 
the liappy condition of France before the revolution. Sha 
reigned over Europe in l)er fashions, her arts, and her litera- 
ture. Perhaps the supremacy then claimed, is not less real 
at this time, notwithstanding the troubles of the revolution: it 
does not appear difficult to clomonstrate this. 
^ The enthusiasm of man is weU known, for every thing that 
has an app^^^ ranee of grandeur, and this illusion is still aug- 
mented by ! f t\srinatif)n. The high opinion held of the 
French by foreigners, is the cause of the attention which they 
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attract, as the most powerful, most ma^ific irnt, most glorious^ 
and most polisliefl, in a degrer, porhaps* above reality. Their 
aistoms are found to be more dignifi<*d and magnanimous^ 
tbeir manners more amiable^ their intercourse more agreeable^ 
tbeir language more elegant. For these reasons it is, that' 
other nations are desirous of imitating them, to acquire their 
usages, fashions and dress; to copy their address, walk and 
speech. This preference, this universal dominion over the 
mind, we owe, as hath been observed, only to the culture of 
the sciences, the fine arts, and the genius of our language. 
The French language has in it all that is needful to render it 
admirable; its essential character is gi*eat regularity, which 
facilitates the acquirement of it. In studying a foreign lan- 
guage, the first books that attract attention, are pieces of elo- 
quence, and poetry, as the Spanish or Italian, for example, which 
occasion much difficulty by tlieir unnatural constructions and 
their constrained inversions, the Italian poetry in particular, 
by all kinds of licence, making it almost a distinct language; 
vdth the French, on the contrary, there is hut little difference 
between poetry and prose. Those who comprehend Pas( ul, 
will comprehend the odes of Rousseau. 

Our poets use inversions with moderation, and the liniits 
of their usage have been strictly defined, as the language has 
been purified. It admits nothing vague and indeterminate; it 
is fixed, finished, accomplished, in basis and form, as much as 
any language can be, and a people who pass for being so 
volatile, exhibit herein a constancy, an inflexibility, by every 
possible proof. It is no little matter that would justify a 
writer in composing contrary to the rules, and straining the 
natural and national style. The most celebrated autlior would 
not transgress in this way with impunity. When expressions 
new and unusual are required, they are rigidly examined 
before admission. This regularity is honorable to the French 
i nation, and pn>ves that it possessed much excellent genius at 
(he time when the language was formed. It proves tliat « 
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correct conceptiont a mature reason^ a certain fedifig of orta* 
and suitableness, is inherent in the national chara/:ter. Thi» 
iiational character is exhiljited in the literature of the country. 
yf\i2ii country can vaunt itself of so many WQrks, generally 
esteemec} by persons of the first ranK, wherever there is a civil- 
ised society — in a wordy that ha^ afforded so many agrct^able 
sensations among ti»e human family? It is in good theatrical 
pieces, that this ta^te is p<irtirularly manifrsted; their plan ii 
simple, the developemeut is easy, the stile is pqre, always on 
a level with the subject, and of uniform elegance, Racine, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, will always find more readers thwi 
Sbakspc^re, Milton* and Klopstock. 

To avoid error, we should not estimate instruction merely 
by a few great men» who appear as meteors, but by the extent 
of useful and agreeable knowledge through the difierent ranks 
i^ society. Though possessing a Copernicus, a Kepler, or a 
Leibnitz, the great body of the people may be very stupid and 
uncultivated, but the people that possess a Rachefoucald,I)e- 
sbouUere^, Sevigne, Maintenon, is of course a nation polite 
a^d weQ educated* This national taste is recognized also by 
another sign; it is when they are perceived to cultivate the 
various branches of literature and science, and to leave no 
vacancy in the circle of knowledge. If these advantages are 
BO longer exclusively of France, as in the latter part of the 
past century; if the men of letters, the men" of talents, are at 
length found in other countries, it is not from the same taste 
oC elegant literature. It may be said, that in the department 
of eloquence, the French have some master pieces; that they 
have highly improved the style of histoiy, wherein the Italians 
had preceded them, and in which the English have lately 
rivalled them: that the French presiding over the scene, and 
pver all the libraries of the world, oprn the passages to the 
highest attainments: that the members of the academies of 
Paris, and of the national institute, which has succeeded them, 
99^V all tJMi clearness, thai method^ that elegant preci^opx of 
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irfaidi ^e laa|;iia{|^ is capable, wid wkich in displayiiig the 
most complicated ideas, reader them easy of psrceptiun, and 
sbed light into the most. abstract subject In fact, the know- 
kdge brought from abroad by the French, always gains some- 
thing by passing through their hands; it may be said that they 
draw raw materials from other nations to return them manu- 
lartured. Nor do the French abandon to their neighbours the 
profoand and profitable culture of serious and useful knowledge; 
experience proves how much the bel-esprit spoils the habitudes 
of apeople, in depriving men of that internal firmness of sen- 
timent, which is the aliment of liberty. The man under the 
dominion of M-esprtt, has more fantasies than others; he wedSf 
he embraces a chimera; his thoughts range too far from ob- 
jects oi public welfare, and a factitious appetite usurps the 
{lace of the true. 

France has produced great men, yery great men, and pro- 
duces Vfkiiwm than ever, since the government encourages every 
kifid of talent, and that the French no longer offer to men of 
Wtters, and to artists, as the price of their productions, the 
usual fashionable applauses^ the fortuitous fruits of vai» 
caprice. 

Drawings painting, sculpture, and music, progress to per- 
fection; so their productions are more beautiful, as they obtain 
a more extreme degree of excellence. Without doubt, in the 
age of Louis the l4th, letters and the arts shone out with an 
' extraordinary brilliancy, yet we hope to exhibit again the 
^miblance of a period so ^^rious for France. The existinj^ 
circumstances are not less favorable. At that time, as at pre- 
float, Fram^ was emerging from, the horrors of civil warfare, 
and her troubles had plunged the nation into a state of barba- 
tism, from whence it was not to be redeemed but by painful 
tSbrts. Our civil discords, and foreign wars, have happily 
net been of sufficiently long duration, to extinguish the flame 
ott^e arts, Perhajis it required such a crisis to put us in th^ 
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]iroper track, from which we had atrangelj direr^d. Thia 
itiou^ht requirrs some de velopement. — 

Though t)ie remains of antiquity^ in the ages of Le Bruny 
Pcrrauity Rat ine, Boileau, did not receive, on the part of the 
artists, all the attention they merited; though those mastrr- 
pieces transmitti^d to us, were neitlier raiued nor imitated suf- 
ficiently, yet it must be acknowledged, that the productions of 
that period, in arts and literature, have a character of gran* 
deur, distinguishing that period from all others. It is not Die 
truly fine, hut the likeness of it. The grand style is cbangedi 
it fluctuates witli the manners of the people. Tliey ceased un- 
der the Regent, and under Louis the 15th, to be grave and 
flerere; they assumed a character of frivolity, which remained 
until the revolution. A puerile luxury was introduced into the 
common ord^irs of society. The arts dccliiiedi all was grimace 
and affectation. Some literary characters, and Voltaire above 
an, were secured against the evil taste of the time, but all the 
artists paid an ample tribute. There is not, jierhaps, a pic* 
ture, among those commended at that time, that can arrest the 
attention of a connoisseur for a moment. 

Some years befon* the revolution, two or three artists bi»ga« 
to think that the arts had taken a wrong direction; the lessons 
and example of David had collected some young scholars to 
atudy the antique. The revolution gave a general change to 
the public taste. The furniture, the dreases, all was of (he 
antique style; and though there was much to rejient of in the 
cruel political movements of the time, it was otherwise with 
those of tlie artists. 

Tliose prcMluctions in which they have taken the anrients 
for models, enjoy general estimation, and will continue to enjoy 
it, as long as the French retain a correct taste for the arts. Oa 
the otlier hand, the sciences were not stationary during the re- 
Toltition, the nnwchemistry,forexaniple,madesensibh* progress; 
it was daily enriched witli important discoveries. The mathe- 
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ftfttics, natural bistoryy and that ancient science, designated 
by the new term Ideoiogie — all thwe have progrefwed, amidst 
the ciril trQubles. It appears, that it is in such troubU^s that 
men's souls, acquire new vigor. It appears that all the great 
master pieces of the arts were produced after a great political 
crisis. Virgil, when writing the Encid, ^as recalled to Rome* 
whilst the Tyber was jet smoking with the blood of Roman 
citizens. Corneillc was inditing Cinna, and the Horatii in 
the middle of a city, two tliirds of whose LnbabitantB had par- 
ticipated in the cruel follies of the frande. 

The basis of all instruction, according to the new isystem, 
ought to be the study of Latin and the mathematics, geography, 
and natural history, chemistry, histoi^', jurisprudence, and 
the art of thinking and reasoning, are only secondary. 

The consecutive order of study was fixed at the lycees, 
ky the followiug consular decree of the year 11 — 

Art 1. The Latin language, and tlie matbcniatics^ shall 
be essentials of education in the Lycees. 

2. There shall be six classes for the study of the Latin 
language. They shall be distributed and denominated, as fol* 
lows — Sixth, fifth, fourth, third, second, first. 

3. The pupils of ordinary application and talent^ make 
two classes each year, that they may in three yeare finish their 
Latin course. In order tliereto, there are two examinations in 
the year. Those pupils who are fuund deficients do not ascend 
to the higher class. The pupil at entrance shall be examinedt 
tm) placed in class according to competency. If he is found 
to be more advanced than those of the sixth class, a propor^* 
tionate rate of time is disfiensed with. In tlie absence of the 
inspectors, examinations sliali be mMe by the censor of i^udies^ 
tnd the professor of the class, for whirh the pupil offers himself. , 

4. Each professor shall give two lessons daily, morning 
«nd evening. 

5. In the sixth class, the professor will teach numeration^ 
l^ides Latin. In thp fifUi class^ the Latin professor teaches the 
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four rules. In tlie fourth class, leesons in geography are giTen, 
besides the Latin lessons. In the thirds tiie same Latin pmfes^ 
•or continues his lessons in geography, besides Latin. In the 
second, the study of geography is continued, and of historvy to 
the fQundation of the French empire. They learn mythology, 
and the faith of different ages of the world. In the first class 
is completed the study of histoiy and geography, liy the study 
of that of France. 

6. In the four last Latin classes, the memory of the pup3 
is exercised, by learning and reciting with care, the raostbcau- 
tifnl passages that have been explained, and similar passages 
from the best French authors. In all those classes* compoii* 
tion is taught in dictating exercises for translation; French 
into LatHiy and Latin into French. 

7. There shall be a professor of belles-letteres, Latin and 
French, who will lecture two classes daily* Each class shall 
subsist a year, so that in two years the course may be ter- 
minated. 

There shall be for mathematics, six classp^s^ as for Latin^ 
under three professors, each having two lectures daily* so that 
the mathematical course may be finished in three years. 5o 
pupil can be entered in the mathematical class, till he has pass- 
ed the fifth. 

9r In the same class of mathematics* besides the mathe- 
matical lesson, the professor gives the fii-st principles of natu- 
ral history* In the fifth, he teaches the elements of the sphere. 
In the fourth, the same professor explains the same phenomena 
of physics. In the third, the professor explains the elements 
of astronomy. In the second* the principles of chemistry are. 
taught In the first, the same professor gives the rudiments 
af mineralog}', with reference to their usage. 

10. There shall be a professor of transcendant mathoitaa- 
tics. He shall give two lectures daily, for two years. In tlie 
first class* he will teach the application of the differential and 
ihtegral calculus, t6 geometiy and curves. Is thesecond^ the 
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itijUdition <)f':the diflbrvtitkd cdculus^-to mecIuBiics* aad Urn 
theory of flaids. Thqr ahow^ in the first, the applicatioii of 
{eometrj to the laying down of plana and geographical chartil. 
in th6 aecond'clasSf^hey teach the higher principles of phyaics^ 
fenerally^^pecialiy eiectmcity andnptiea. / 

11 • Thedt abatl be named two commiBSioM, one. for Latiii^ 
the other tuit m'atfaenatics. They ^iraw: uj^ inatructionB; di ter- 
miiungy in aprecine nianner, tiie auhjecta to be taught in each 
cUsBt and the'eonirse to be. followed^ . Thefy. trace, with care, 
the order to be established, between the courses which go oil 
ttmidtaneouriy ,' and the dahition of each course. They attend 
totiie reprinling of the clas^ics^ and the disposition of hooka. 
IWosbom ahaU not substitute other books thail those prch 
ttribedby thd commissions. ^ / . <*. '> 

/12.' Thewrsh^tt be in each Lycen'tn, a writifig master, a 
irawing master, and a dancing master. . '• 

la.* iThelphnils assemble in the same-hall^ata stated hooi', 
lor drawing and Mrriting, but no piipU shall commence draw>- 
ing( till hie ha$ mfUa'atinc proflcieiic^' in writing.. 

i^^ Th6 a&atsters in drawit^, writlng^^'aiKl dancingy. shall 
be paid by the 'jbycejuHiw Tiiere way be! muric masteitt, but 
they must be paid h j tbr parents of 'tUe!piipiL 'i 

15»' iBTm^y^.tnlpil • who 6btaitts«pUBe,s^lifeoeiTe lessons 
in mhisie, gf^tiofcouslty^. .' :;r.;.;^< • 

16. Whenever ttiere is more than two hmrfred pupils ok 
V^nAfnkiii^p'ii^tli^ffofi rate of 
two profesaurs |i>r fifty scholars, u|i to one hiindted and fifty. 
These two prbfeaaors shall be adjiinctitO'ihoSe. of the most 
aumfrous classes. /♦ 

17. Whan a. Lyceum shaD hsiTo more thi|n four lumdred 
pupils, it shall Jbe idivided into two diirfsions, each one having 
eight ^professors, and organiaeed as above/ 

19.. Thone shall be in each college a ijnaJrtei^master otr 
more,. for thirty <scfadlaiS4 . > ' 

it* A drill oflicer shall be charged with the ijDstractmalh 
26 
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ihe raanoal eotercise, of aU ubote twdve yearly he AtSi tfo 

iaiways m readinefls to conduct the ttarch of the pupHs to and 

.from their Tarious duties. 

, M. The profimore shall he dividedt far better regulitf«^ 

into three orders, l^eprofessor of helks-iettresi and of tamna- 

^sfidant maikheiaairsy shall be comprized in the first, order. 

The professors of |jatin and matheaatica of te first, second, 

<th«rd^ and fourdi rb^ses, shall be. comprised in the secoml 

.order. Those of the lifth and sixUi claift^es, shall be comprised 

on the third order. 

£1. The papils shall be diTided^ for police, into conpa- 
Aiea. of twenty-five. There shaH be in eneh company a 8e^ 
-gei^nt and fbuir oorpol'als, to he chosen fhrnn aoMngsttiie moit 
distinguished pupils. A sergeant4n^oiv for aH thope compa- 
mifls, siiall be ehosen from aaumg those who unite the adran- 
tage of age and figure, ol knowledge, and correct conduct. 
•Thid j^rgoant^rnhjoh supplies the jdace of thofdcitt officer whci 
•iteent. - '^ ' 

22. When tiie pnpiis go forth in a body^ ancy shall hale 
'k Censor at ihctr head, n quarter^maalrrv and « &tSR oflfcer. 
;;;;.. 9Si AM tliat relattesr to their repasts, n^alreafttons, prom^ 
nadeSf or sleep f ^hdl be done by co|np4liy. 
a.. Mb in thd l^^^ea these shall be two divintona; each dlTi- 
sion shall have separate companies. TheilTvision> Mo«i»ahra]» 
iakes tfar >ri|jht4 

1 S6w The ponMfraenCi intiMeA on the poi^la OiM be«*-Tiie 
•frisoli, the tafalrbf penitence, and arrests. . Aneot constats ii 
iRiog pladsd, 4urin(^ xi^oreation, at the coLtrohity of flie court, 
without power of moving from a given space. 
I M. Tht "^ilrterNmastnr, drill' oflicer, pnafbssovs, and cen- 
^aire, may bondemn to penitence and arrests. Frisonmeat 
can he inflicted only by the provost, and lor one day only at a 
time, if the finilt of the pupil requires imprisonment at night, 
thf" provost shall give an account thereof to the minintor of thi 
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to* There aball be in eack Lyceum, a libnury of 1500 vo- 
lumes; xU the Mbraries shall he formed of the same works; ^d 
particular work to he admitted without the approbation of the 
miaister of the interior. A pupil shall be ^>pointed librariaaf, 
with two adjuncts. The books may be lent to the pupiisi thf^t 
they may read for amusement, at recreation, holy days, ii%d 
TacatioBS, ajid wfaaterer books they demand. The provost 
shall be vigilant, that those books shall not be lost, nor aJbuse^. 

98. There shaU be an almoner, in each Lyceum. 

In continuatien^ it may be remarked, tliat in the new orgaii- 
izatioii of the public ins|ructioQ, the study of the Greek lai|* 
guage has been completely forgotten. There is no professm* 
for (Ids noble languaj;e—4he mo^er of the Latin, the fountaiTi 
of the scientific and teghnkal terms, |f this omission is not 
ptimptly repai]^, foreigners wiH load us with reiuroaches, 
and even iiyurious sajpoaams. 

Aho OrganixaHan of the Institute, by the Constdar JhUbority, 

Art L The national institute, actually divided into thr^ 
pfausts, shall consist of four, viz« 

First cla8»— Class of physical sciences and mathematics. 

Second class — Class of languages and French litaratupe. 

Third dass^ClAss of history and andent literature. 

Fomili class — Class of the fine arts. ^ 

The aetual and honorary foreign members of the institulf , 
ait distribute^ in those four classes. A conwiflsien of fiv^ 
membem of the uurtitute, named by the firqit consul, aha)i 
arrange tiiis order^ which shall be presented to the govern- 
ment for ratification. 

* 

IL The first class shall be formed of the ten sectiops, at 
ttis time composijag the first dass of the institute^ and of a 
new section of gec^raphy and navigatioi|» md of eight fareigji 
associates. 

The first dass sh^l name, with the approbation of the 
fast consul, two pf^pyetnal secretaries^ ope for the mat^patical 
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B(ricnrpfl, the other for the physical. The perjietual secrciaricjE 
are memhers of the clasf^y but make wi part of a section. 

The first class maj elect six of its raembers, from among 
flic other classes of the institute. It may nominate one hun- 
dred correspondents frora'amring the learned, at home or 
abroad. 

ni. The second class sliaH be composed of forty members. 
It is particularly charged witli the compilation of the diction- 
ary of the French -language. It will make, inidcrthat intent, 
the exaTnination of works of importanrc in literature, history, 
and science. The collection of ct itical observations shall be 
published at least four times a y*ar. It shall appoint from 
its body a perpetual secretary, approved by the first confiul. 
who shall sfill contintre one of the forty members who compose 
it They may olert, to Ae number of twdve 'members, from 
among tlie other classes of the institute. 

IV. The third class ^hajl be composed of forty members, 
and of eight associated foreigners. The learned languages, 
antiquities and monuments, history, and the moral and political 
gcij^nces conn^^cted therewith, shall be the subjects of their 
attention. They shall endeavor to furnish translations of th« 
Latin, Greek, and Oriental languages. 

They shall attend to the forming of diplomatic collections. 
They will nominate for the approbation of the first consul, 
from their own body, a perpetual secretaiy, one of the forty 
members, of whom the class is composed. They may elect 
nin^ of their members, from among those of the other classes 
of the institute. They may nominate sixty correspondents, 
fbroign and domestic. 

V. The fo frt'i class shall be composed of twenty eight 
memh<*rs, and of eight foreign associates. Tliey shall be 
diVi'l^ I into sections, designated and composed as foUows-r^ 

Painting • • 10 members. 

Sculpture , . 6 do. 

iirebitecture » • ' 6 d<L 
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mng • • 3 members. 

M«si(! (compo^itioii) • $ do. 

They shall name, under the approbation of the first consnly 
4 perpetual secretary* who shall be member of the class, but 
not «>f any section. They may elect six of their members from 
among the other classes ^f the institnte. They may name 
thirty-^x correspondents, domestic and foreign. 

YI. The foreign members associated, shall have a delibs- 
ratlvc voice, in matters rdating to science, literature and 
arts. Those actually associated with the institute, shaU mak^ 
part of the 190 correspondents, attach 'd to the class of sci- 
ences, belles-lettresf und fine arts. * Correspondents shall not 
take the title of members of the institute. They shall lose 
that of i!orrespondent, when domiciliated at Paris. 

VII. The nominations to vacant (daces shall be inad6 by 
each of the classes wherein vacancies happen: those elected 
shall be confirmed by the first consuL 

VIII. The members of the four classes shall have the 
right reciprocally, to attend at the sittings of each, and to lec-^ 
tuTe when they have made the request. 

Four times a year they will unite mi corps de insUtuie, to 
render an account of their labours. ^ They shall elect, in con»- 
mon^ the librarian and sub-librarian of the institute, as weU as 
ether agents of the institute, generally. 

Each class shall present* for the approbation of govern* 
ment, the statutes and regulations of its interior police. 

IX. E^ch class shall bold a public sitting every year, at 
which the tlwee otberSi may attend. 

X. The institnte shall receive annually, from the public 
treasury, 1600 francs fbr each of its domestic members; six 
thoosand francs for each of the perpetual secretaries; and for 
expencesa snm which shall be determined, every year, on tlie 
demand of the institute, and comprised in the budget of the 
Bdnister of tiie interior. 

XI. Tbtir% shaB be for iiie institute an adaunistrative com- 
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Biis«an» comprifted of five members; two of tiie flfst ekfliy m3 
one of each of the other three, lULmed by the daflB reqiectiTeiy. 
This commission shall regulate, in the general setaien pre- 
ocribed hy the ^h article, all that is relatire to admiiitBtrft- 
tion, the general expences of the institute, the diyision of tht 
funds among the foqr classes. Each clafls sluill r^ulale the 
expenditure of its proper fUnd% as well as rnU that relates to 
the printing and publishing of memoirs. 

XII. The class shall every year distrihate prizes, of which 
the number and value shall be regulated as fdlows: the tnt 
dass a pri2e of 3000 francs; the second and third, each a prize 
of 15(HI francs; the UnxHh class, tilie grand prizes for painting, 
•culpture, architecture, and musical composition. Those who 
have home oiie of these grand prizes, shaH be sent to Roffle, 
and maintained at tiie expence of the govemnient. 

MONUMENTS, PUBLIC EDIFICES, &c. 

§ 2S6« France offers some curious monuments to the ob- 
servation of the attentive voyager. They are found of a date 
Antecedent to the Roman conquests: such are the vertical piles 
of stone, and the Celtic money. Other monuments^ as those 
•f Marseilles, and many inscriptions, are of the Gfeeks, who 
colonized in the south of Flrance. Others, la conaidcfabb 
Bumber, are suhsequent to the Roman conqnrnts. 

SoQie of them, as the temple of Montmrnrilion, many diviii- 
tieS) and Gaalic inscriptions, belong to the first ages of the 
conquest, others to times less reoent. Amcaig these are mev- 
ti<»ied. the remains of architecture, left by die Romans in Gaol, 
and still existing, chiefly. In the south of France. They wmj 
sustain a comparison with many of those monuments of Qmce 
and Rome, which enjoy great reputation. Besides these, mo- 
Rumrnts purely French, are met with, as those of the erignal 
ra^ ^. the monuments of the middle ages of att kindn, and mo* 
4ftn edifices and BionmMBtq, wUch ntleat the powec.of the 
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MUM, iBMi the tilcails «f 'h€r aHMs. We shaH enieuTour t» 
notice the principal. — 

In the church of AWre BamSf is found the sword of Ciiarle- 
mskgaidf his belt» and his ev«iigile» in golden letters. He haA 
heen interred in iliis cbiHnch$ iris tomb is in the Augustln mu^ 
semii at Pari^ it is as aaoieal Baroopbagus^ on whkh is repne* 
aented the bearing affof AKMerpine: tiie fine antique cohunna 
irfakh bdoiig' to this tonriH ajre at the nMseiimof tiiearts* 

In the canton of Frcitahctm, is an old caafleyfallen toroinSt 
Oram which the dukes of Juliers draw their origin: the reniaina 
are seen of a subterranean pcrasage^ uiider the Roer, which 
runs at the foot of the rock on which the castle iserectod. It 
has An outlet in4;be lands of Mon^oye; and beftre the inven- 
tion of i|iB arms, this castte was irery farmidable, and, in soms 
Bieaan|ie> anprt^nable. 

In CMojgne, the cabinet of M. Hupsdl should be Tisiti«d« 
The parement is of basalt. Here ai« preserved flic original 
leitteni of Tutenne. 

Hi MuUcif the library is rich, in ancient typography; it 
bnsH^'thB .womb of printing* in the cHadel is the tomb of 
])rB8QS Oenaanioun. Them is seen the palaoeJUf tftaMwi at 
ffeescnt of the pedbet Thepalace VtrUf where are the nana 
•f the cathedral and towers. 

Tivoes possesses some remains of antiquity;^— amon^; 
others, the pillars and columns of the bridgr, on the Mosdlei 
the vestiges of the 4owers of an amphitheatre; bnt'the Huns* 
SVancSf and Normans have destroyed its oflier antique monu^ 
ments. There are many churches, ihe roost remarkable of 
wbich ia the Cathedral, birilt of stones so large that the people 
beiievethat the Devil was constrained to carry them.. 

•Af9er«~The tower of the CathednJis Mft feet in height; 
ft is aAmrable for its lightness and ddicacy of workmanship. 

Jrn sUBtSM T he town house, and its Gothic tower, d64 feet 
higb; sttuated on the Olmad JPfooe, surrounded with elegant 
1uiilduifi)also4ha calsbrsM catkcHpnonnd «f Saint GUidolc^ 



Abbey of Coudenberg. 

The ^a(^ Stt Midiel fonned of ediiftceay with ccdumtkB. and 
filastdrsy is above ally reiaarlmi^e for tlie beauty aod regular* 
ity of its buildings* . The style of building is ipeculifir» being 
a mixture <tf Gothic and Mcnorisiik wiiich surprizes taareby 
its hardimvss' of aspect, tlie grandettrf and the lightness of its 
appearance^ than by the beaaty oCitsferois. and the gi«atiie6i 
pf its propv>rti0QS* I This kind of architecture^ was derived 
from the Spanijilrdsv ^ho had it themiselves from the Moors, 
il'ho bad introdticed itiiito Spatn«a The .park is surronnded 
Witk.finebiibdUingSy ami deserv/es.tojbte seen* . . - 

Arras fpoe^<M3ses a fMst^ext^nentlihrai^JQ^- formed of the 
tnreck of tbat.of Sftittt V^ast^-^jipeHaining tojttie ordtt of the 
Benedictines. In this library are seen the vaaes^ inscriplioiisy 
and nkonaihents 'foiAid at' different times in the Artdis,' and 
preserved by the academy of AEraa. 

The church of St. Peter, at Lisle, contains *renia9kahh 
liionuments: ;it is in . ruins. At Xiisle is se^ a part at thd. 
luicient palace of the Connts of Fiaaden.. The military bos'- 
pital, the ^citlideU the door of th4sick* Uie exchange magazue, 
the hospital -newlf built, and the exhibition haU^ marit the at* 
tention of tlie traveller. .1 

.' The oiMd^Lof Valenciennes, ccmstvuctod by Vauban, is all 
ttet can beliiought cutioiis in ttda city. 
, Tke qwB^, of DuiyUrk, its grand street, its ropewalk, the 
aaildro' magazine, the charming pleasiire^houses iA tiie vicin« 
age, are worthy of attention. 

$ 287. YensaUIes having been since the time of Louis the 
14th, the faabittial residence of the kings' of France^ tbc^ have 
collected tiiere all tftat » genius and art coidd . produce, tlie 
most surprising. Few cities of Europe can in this way be com- 
pared to it; the multipli«ty of ediifictes, which adorn it; the 
charming walks which surround it; ita proximity to the capi* 
;tiiI^-«aU concur to nend^ it sa agre^la abodie. Ite fotnner 
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ycqitttiilioii was 80,000 souls, but, iy the revolutiOBy it has kee« 
krouj^ht to 30,000. 

FersmUes was formerly but a poor TillagOf whkh owe4 
aD it» iu8tr& to the magmficence of Louis i4.tb. Louis tho 
ISth, in 1627, keg9M to build a sniiU habitation; which was 
Bopplj a hunttnj^ rendezTous» fiasaoiapierre, termed it, with 
rpHson, The pitiful chateau of VerKuOes. Louis the 14th# 
found the position agreeable; he called together the most 
cdebrated artisiB, and,, in a Uttle time, he converted Hut Tillage 
into a city, and the chateau to an immense palace, unitatu^g^ 
with taste and discernment, all that art can conjoin with 
DajOTiificenre, to produce the most seducing effect. The park 
and the buMflings, began in iors, and were finished in i6a0» 
IN) the joint talents of three celebrated men, Jules Mansardf 
in avchlteeture, Cfaai*1^3 Lebrun, in puinting and the arts 
depending on tt, and Andre le Notre, for the distribution aji^ 
leraration of the gardens-*4o (fcose are owing ^hi* inniimt'nbto 
beauties found in Versailles and Trianon. Colbert was at 
that thne minister. 

The facade of the chateau, fronting Paris, is c/impos'^fl of 
sesversd pairillions, oonstrucied at different times, and d<«< s no( 
assimilate to that fronting the ganlens, which is re^ai'. 'n4 
of noble architecture. The interior distribution, the ri C3 
tffld magnificence (tf the ornaments which adorn the apartnit nts^ 
the beaiity of the ceilings, attest the gf^ius of the artists of aljl 
sorts, that distinguished the reign of Louis tiie 14th. Mf'njr 
pictures of the different schools, and the greatest masters^ 
Which docorate this palace, have been taken away, by or^'c r of 
S<>vf mment, and are replaced by a large collection firom tho 
French school, forming a museum of painting of that class. 

There is a very curious cabinet of natural history, contain* 
tug specimens not found in that of ttie capital. T%ere is seen 
a collection <f( shells, very rare, and of great beaaty, and of 
crystaUisations, singular in their ^kind• 

In the mtmor of 4bo shatsau^ thOiOlBects wosftiy of adtmi^ 

27 
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ration are^*-4;he grand gallery and the ciiapcL The nrchitec- 
ture and painting of the first are by L^ Bran: Europe presents 
nothing finer^ nothing comparable to the distribution and taste 
reigning there. The gallery is seventy-three metres in len^h^ 
nine metres, thirty centimetres broad, and twelve high. It is 
lighted up by seventeen grand windovrs, which are reflected on 
the opposite side; the rear being faced with mirrors, reflects a 
view of the gardens and pieces of waters: it is wholly from the 
genius of Le Brun. The ceiling is ornamented with tablets, 
representing the principal actions of Louis the 14th. 

The chapel is the last work of Mansard: it was begun in 
1699, and finished in 1710. The interior is decorated in the 
Corinthian order. The vault is supported by sixteen fluted 
columns, with a balustrade of brass, gilt. The scidptures, 
bas- iMs, and paintings, are of the greatest beauty, and 
executed by the first artists* The gardens are of immense 
extent, a design noble and regular, embellished by numerous 
basons and pieces of watery in the centre of which are placed 
excellent figures, cast in lead, representing divers subjects in 
mythology, throwing water to a great height, and in various 
forms. Marble vases and statues^ copied from the first Italian 
pieces, decorate the gardens — each step is marked with an 
object of wonder. 

The baths of Apollo are the chief works of Girardon. The 
principal groupe represents this god, entertained by Thetisi 
Surrounded by nymphs, solicitous to serve him. The two 
groupes of horses held by Tritons, deserve the attention of the 
curious: they are done by Gk)erin and Marsy. These bad» 
are placed in a grotto, the entrance of which represents the 
palace of Thetis. This grotto is cut in a mass of rock, of 
picturesque form; the fine Apollo groupe stands at the entrance, 
and on the sides are the horses in his car, represented drinking. 
A great quantity of water gives life to tiie picture, and falls in 
cascades into a large bason, decorated in a rustic way. The 
nurface of the rock is of exceUent composition^ and is covered 
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iriA Tamils exotics. The bosqiiet of the cdonade is remark- 
able for its decoration in circular peristyle, composed of thiity- 
two Ionic columns, of a violet fracture, Languedoc marUe* 
and blue turquini and by the excellent groupe of Girardont 
re[Mt!senting the rape of Proserpine by Pluto. The ingenious 
{dan of the architecture is by Mansard; the execution by Ln 
Pierre. The dome is so named, on account of two cabinets 
therein: they are sustained by eight columns of Givet marble^ 
enriched with bas-relief, in bronze. The Amphitrite of Angier, 
and the Galatea of Tubi, is seen there. 

The Orangerie, constructed in 1685, from the designs of 
Mansard, is a superb monument of architecture; it is filled 
with a consid^*able number of orange trees, many of which 
are of the reign of Francis the First 

On one side of the paric is the chateau Trianon, constructed 
irom the designs of Mansard, and executed by Robert de Cotte; 
it is of the most elegant eastern style of construction; two 
wings terminated by two pavillions, are united by a peristyle. 
Composed of twenty-two columns of the Ionic order, fourteen 
of which are of real marble, and eight of green campan: the 
building which has only a ground floor, is of 126 feet front^ 
Between the windows are pilasters, of the same sort, and in 
the same arrangement. The roof a la Monuiinef is terminated 
by balustrades, omunented with vases, and groups of cupidons* 
The gardens are charming; they were replante^fin 1777, after 
tiie designs of Leroy the architect. All the artists employed 
aiiout Versailles, have equally exerted their talents in dec^H 
rating Trianon. The petite Triatum, a pleasure house, situa- 
ted at one of the extremities of the park of the grand Trianon, 
consists of a Roman pavillion, about twenty-four metres eaqli 
front, of a ground floor, and two stories over it, de(;Drat^ 
according to the Corintliian order. The interior is ornament- 
ed in a.g^ant style. Louis the 15th had it constructed ailoi' 
the demgn of GabrieL 
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The fiurdens are deliciout$ they are dMteguUM lite 
9reii(*h and En:^li8h gardens; the laot is y^tj diCen^tit fntm 
VioBt of those we hare secn» and presents to the vki» only 
costly ragaries. Here we pc^rceire a temple of lore* of tht 
Corinthian order» the wainscotting of which is decorated with 
iquares and compartments: a BcMdere, of an octagim form, if 
opened with four doors; on the right rises a slope^ stirmomitei 
ky a clump of trees; at a distance beyond is an aitifiriid rock, 
fr'Mii '. ose cavities start some bubbling rills of water» which 
fall into a lake. The English garden is terminated by a 
tiiarminglittle hamlet, after the designs of Mique, 

The ether edifices of Versaillesy worthy of adm>ratioii are 
ih great and littli' stables, the manufactory of arms, situated 
tti the locality formerly denominated the Grand^Comman* Thii 
manufactitfe is become, by the fietvour of government, and the 
rare talents of tlie artist who directs it, to such perfectbn, ai 
assurt^s to France a superiority in the article of arms, over 
Ifae other nations of Europe, 

The librarfr is very rich and very precious, and containa 
M,000 volumf^ 

Versailles had no waters: they have been compelled Is 
introduce those of the Seine, by means of the celebrated mar 
4;hine invented by tlie Chevalier de Ville. The water, elevated 
by that machine, is received into an aqueduct, which conveys 
it into reservoirs c^tnstructed in the park De JWMy, fron 
whence it is distributed to inhabitants, gardens, kc. Thii 
Mtonishing work was constructed in 1662; at this moment it 
is so much impaired, that it is expected soon to stop. A new 
niarhine is proposed to be erected close to the old one. Tlie 
plan is more complicated, and is intended to produce a greater 
elfrct. 

$ 386. The town of JSt. CUmd k two leagues west of Paris; 
it was fr»unded by Clodoald, a grandson of Clovls. It is 
temarkable for a magnificent chateau^ rebuilt almost entirely 
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lif Lmiis tlie 16th. The grandeur of the park, its amphithe* 
atri J appearance, and the beauty of its waters, render it a 
4eli itua place. 

$ 'i»9. St. Oemudn, built in brick, by Francis 1st, com;«^ 
fleted by Henry ^, the superb terrace affofxiing a fine view^ 
the vast fon^sty the fine gardens of the Hotel de Noailks, fuU 
of precious exotics, tlie academy of Madam Campan, the neat* 
aess and cleanliness of the town — all render it worthy of tha 
curiosity of stimngers. 

§ ^0. Fa/Ua^nbUau was began in the reign of Louis the 
7th. Francis Ist decorated that part now existing, in 1540^ 
by Francis Primati(*e, a celebrated Italian painter and archi-* 
tect Under di&rent reigns it received additions: these diffet 
Trnt constructions have destroyed the regularity of its ajqiear^^ 
aace^ but it js not the least extensive, grand and commodious 
qipertaining to France. There are 900 chambers distributed 
into four divisions^ which form four distinct buildings, witli 
eat h one a garden annexed. 

Among the galleries we notice that of the 8U^9 ranging 
along the orangery; it is a hundred metres long, and filled 
with paintings representing, with astonishing fidelity, the 
huning matches of Henry 4th, the noblest character among 
the kings of France; with the forests and plats of the environs. 
It was at the end of this gallery, that Christiana of Sweden 
had immolated her groom MonaldechL This palace, used by 
the kings of France, during the hunting season, has been much 
dqjraded during the revolution. The forest is nearly curcular^ 
and contains :26,4^ arpens. 

$ 391. I%f Chateau of the Louvre was begun in the reign 
ef Francis 1st, in the year 1528, and continued by his som 
Henry Sd, after the designs of Pierre Lescot; the sculpture 
was executed by Jean dougcon. Charles 9th, Henry 4th, 
and Louis 18th, in sucoeasion, had the grand gallery executed, 
leatUng to the palace of the Tuilleries. It is 450 metres 
hng, and 10 wide. It was finished by Louis the 14th, who, in 
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1661, caused the New Louvre to be constructed by Loutt 
Levau and Francis d'Orbay, architects, who executed the 
superb facade, on the side of St Germain I'Auxerrms, after 
the designs of Claude Perrault, whom this master piece has 
immortalized. The facade of this CorintMan colonnade is 
174 metres long. It is divided into two peristyles, and three 
projections. The principal door is in the centre of the middle 
projection, which is decorated * with eight tolumns, coupled 
and crowned with a front, the stmaise of which is of two stones, 
cacli of them eighteen metres long, and two broad. The other 
two pnijections arc ornamented with six pilasters, and two 
columns, of the same order; tlie whole terminated by a balos* 
trade, the pedestals of which serve to place trophies, intermin- 
gled with vases. 

The entire plan of the Louvre is a perfect square, sur- 
rounded by four buildings, decorated with the orders of archi- 
tecture, one on another, the pavUions of which are enriched 
with columns. 

In the centre is a square court, with a magnificent entrance 
on each side, ornamented with columns. The interior is 
also ornamented with choice pieces of sculpture, executed 
by Serazin, Jean Gougeon, Gt^nnaine, Pilon, Houdon, 
Bouchardon, Bridan, Couston, Clodion, and others of celeb- 
rity. This edifice so long neglected, is about to be restored, 
the government intending to appropriate it to the use of the 
arts. It already contains the National Institute, which rejdaces 
al^hc ancient academies; the museum of sculpture and paint- 
ing. The library is also to be placed there, by an arrete. 

Above the pavilion, on the place Dt Louvre^ is erected a 
tclegrapiu This curious instrument was erected in 1793, by 
the Abbe Chapi, and serves to support an intercourse 
between Paris, and the most distant parts of the nation. The 
persons directing the intermediate signals, being ignorant of 
what they transmit. 

$ 529:2. The palace of the Luxmbaurg, occujHod at pi«- 
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sent by the Conservative Senate, is, after that of the Louvre, 
the largest in Paris. It is peculiarly distinguished by its 
masculine character, by its regularity and beaaty of propor- 
tions. Mary-A; Medicis caused it to be built, in 1615, after 
the design of Jaques de Brosses; the architecture is esteemed* 
The plan is of six grand pavilions: three on the front and 
three on the garden. The pavilions communicate \rith eacb 
other, by galleries and apartments, with a square court in 
the centre. The Tuscan order is preserved in the lower story. 
The Doric, and Ionic, are above. The whole facade is orna- 
mented with pilasters coupled, and tablets. The directory 
who inhabited it, repaired it completely. The garden is about 
b be laid off anew, on the plan of M. Chalgrin. 

$ 293. The palace of the Tuilleries was commenced, in 
1564, by the queen Catherine de Medicis, after the designs of 
Phillibert de Lorme, continued by Henry the 4tb, and arcom^ 
plished by Louis the 14th, after the plans of Ltuis Laveau and 
Dorbay, architects. The facade is composed of five pavilions^ 
and four lodgements, on the same line. The architecture of 
fhe centre pavilion is of the Ionic and Coiinthian orders* 
Under Louis the 14th, there were added the Composite and au 
attic. The columns on the side of the carrouzel are in brown 
and red marble: the same disposition is preserved on tlie 
garden side. The peristyle in the centre pavilion is very 
line, and conducts to a staircase, leading to the apartments. 
The interior of the palace is decorate<l with superb pieces of 
painting and sculpture, by the first French and Italian artists. 
Since it was inhabited by the first consul, it has received many 
tmbellishments, which render it the most elegant and rich 
palace in Europe. The palisading is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and richness of its gilding. It is divided by pedestals, 
which support the famous antique hoi-ses, brought from Venice. 
Theconsfilex which range along a part of the building, on the 
aide oJT the court, and of that of the garden, are ornamented 
with the busts of illustrious men. The garden^ planted by 
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Lenotre» is enriched with statues, groupes, vaset, and bronzes 
of the greatest masters. It is ornamented witli four basons of 
Water, replenished from spouts, three of which aif seen from 
the terrace of the palace, the fourth at the end of the avenue, 
conducting to the place De la Concorde. 

§ 29*. ne Falais floyaf— began in 1629, by the orders of 
Cardinal Richelieu, after the designs of Mercierj after the 
death of the Cardinal, it wnt to Louis the 13th. Louis the 
14.th ceded the profit rents to Monsieur, his only brother, and 
^e property of it to the young duke de Chartres. 

The space, in front of the palace, facilitates the developc- 
ment and view of this noble architecture. The' Doric order 
prevails througliout the extent of the extenor facade, forming 
a terrace in front of the court, into "which there is entrance by 
thi-ce doors: the two wings are ornamented 'with two orders, 
one Doric, on the lower floor, surmounted with the Ionic, on 
the first story, and crowned with triangular fronis, the tympanfl 
of which arc ornamented with cyphers and figures. The pavil- 
lion, at the bottom of the first court, is intei'sected by tbrc© 
arcades; the lower part of which forms a veilibule, decorrted 
with columns conducting to a grand staircase, remarkable for 
its form and fine projiortions. The palace contained, formerly, 
a collection of the best pictures. That collection, which cost 
the regent such immense sums, was sent to England, and sold 
by Philipjje de Orleans, alias Egalite. The garden, which is 
in front of the building, is now to be laid off anew^, and kc pt 
with care. It is the rendezvous of all foreigners. The sur- 
rounding buildings are of a regular architecture and very noble 
aspect; tliey ai'e in part carried over a vaulted gallerj^ of 180 
ijircades, which gives light and entrance into as many shops, 
affording all kinds of luxury and entertainment. 

$ 295. The Palace of Justice. — ^The origin of this edifice is 
coeval with the monarchy, nor is the era of its foundation 
Vnown. It has been the residence of many kings. Two inr^n- 
HiarieSf the first in 1618^ tiie second in 1776> hare destroyed 
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tte pitncipal pftrt of tbe buiMing* yivhich was reconsfaructed 
by Louis 16th« with much magnificenoe^ after the designs of 
Besmaisons. The noble, grand staircase is much admired, 
and the facade, which is in a fine style. The palisade is rich 
and elegant, yet not exempt from criticism, on account of the 
distribution of its ornaments. The entrance would be impos« 
ing, if the buildings which form the main passage, had more 
anity of character. Inside, we notice the great hall, recon- 
structed bjr Jacques Desbrosses, after the fire of 1618. Tliere 
is nothing nmre vast, more miyestic, than this hall, which is 
unique in France. Underneath are the vaidts in which crimi* 
nals are held. 

§ 296. The 8ainU Chapelle — Contiguous to the palace, 10 
a Gothic monument, from the piety of St. Louis, and built by 
Pierre de Montreau. It is remarkable for the firmness of its 
Taidts, and its glass, which has been much damaged, as well as 
9ome pieces of sculpture, during the tempest of the revolution. 

$ 297. The Faiace of Bmvrhon — (now of the legislative 
eorps) was rajised in 1772, after the designs of Girardon, con** 
tinued after those of Lassurance, and was finished by Jacques 
Gabri^* This edifice is constructed on the Italian plan, hav- 
ing only a ground floor; every thing around it announces mag* 
nificence. The principal entrance is a triumphal arcliy o£ 
Corinttiian arr^igement, with galleries and detached columns^ 
supporting arches, ornamented with caissons, between two 
pavilUons, giving this entrance a striking appearance. Tho 
colonnade on the right and left of the couii;, forming a peristyle 
for entruice, yields in no respect to the finest palaces of Italy: 
the side fronting the river, of a new construction, is remark* 
able only for its bad taste. 

$ 298. The chief place of the order of Templars, was call* 
«d Tfte TtmjU. The grand tower, flanked with four turretSf 
was built by father Hubert, in 1200. As a monument, it pre- 
sents nothing remarkable. It ia^ faier^y used as a {dace of 
detention. 
28 
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$ 2d9. The Church ofJVbfre Dame— Is the finsi cluiKlithat 
was built at Paris. It was placed on the ruins of a templo 
erected to Isis or Vuican, and to Castor and PoUux^ by the 
traders of Pari$9 under the reign of Tiberius^ as is suppnsedy 
from the bas-reKe& discovered in the foondationt deposited in 
the oiusemn of Fi*ench monuments. This churcb was con- 
gtructed under the empei^r Valentinieny ^bout the year 365. 
Olovisy and Robert the pious, repaired it; Philip AH|;ustus 
finished it, in 1185. It is one of the greatest edifices io Europe: 
k is of ISO metreslong, 4*8 wicie, and 34* high; and is sastained by 
iAS pillars. This enormous mass, is curious only from its 
height, antiquity « size, aud Brmness. Its Gothic architectum 
h heavy, tlie sculpture without taste, and Uly distributed, 
attesting ttie barbai'ism of the time in which it was constructed. 
The interior contained many monuments in sculpture, both 
anc icnt and modern, and a superb set of pictures, all of which 
have been moved offer destroyed during the revolution: many 
of them have been collected by M. Lenoir, and placed in tlif 
museum of French monuments. The stalls wh^re the canons 
Sat, still exist; this sculpture is precious, and of perfect finish. 
• $ 300. St. SiUpice. — ^This church was begun inl6i6, after 
the designs of Louis Leveau^ and the first stone was laid tb« 
ioth February, oF that year, by the queen Ann of Austria, 
then regent. It was finished under Louis tiie 15th, in 1793« 
The vast ported is the work of the famous Servandoni; it i$ 
Composed of two orders of architecture, one on anoCber; tlial 
of the ground floor is a peristyle, formed by a double range of 
Doi'ic columns, of n metre and thirty ceiitimeti'es diameter, and 
tliii'teen metres Wii^h; the Ionic eoliimns 6( tUe second order, of 
t)ie portal, are one metre, forty centimetres diameter. The 
entii*e of this edifiro lias a great effect; it might be better spoken 
of, and mor? strongly feltr if disengaged from the buildings 
which surrf^iind it. The interior is handsome, from the noble- 
ness of tlie i rohit^yi;iire; the*cha]H»l of the virgin, valuable from 
t|ie execution of the statue, and the groupes which accompanf 
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tt^ but above ail, the ingenioua manner in witirh it 16 lig^hted; 
Henry SuUy« a good clockmaket*, and good aatronomcr, liai 
(raced, on the pavement of this church, an excellent meridians 
This superb edifice has experienced the same fate as many, 
others, having been devastated by the revolution* 

$ 301. Mbty du Vol de Orace— Used as a military hospitat 
The queen Anne of Austria, wife of Louis 13th, after twenty 
years of sterility, in gratitude to God, for the unexpected 
birth of Louis 14ftb, caused this superb monument to be erected* 
Francin Mansard fuj^ished the designs, which were executed 
only in ptlrt; those architects who succeeded him, would sur^ 
pass, but fell short of him. The dome of this church is admin 
rable; it is a masterpiece of painting in fresco. The painting 
represents the abode of the happy, under several hierarchies* 

§ 302. SL Eu9tache.—Tlaa building is vast, and its archin 
tecture is a mixture of Greek and Gothic, producing a veryi 
bad effect: the portals very fine, but unfinished* It is the 
work of tiie celebrated Mansard, who employed math time 
o9n it, and refused the honors due to him therefor* 

$ 303. 8L €^ervais9 one of the most ancient churches of Pai^is, 
iB in the north part of the city; it existed in 576. It was recon* 
structed in the 15th century* The portal, supposed to be one 
of die finest in Europe, was raised after the designs of Jacques 
Desbrosses. 

$ 3M. SchoU cf Surgery. — ^The nation and the arts are 
honored in this superb edifice. This monument, unique in' 
Euitoite, wherein the elegance and majesty of the whole is 
conjoined with great purity of detail, was built in the reign of 
Xouis 15th, and completed under Louis 16th, under the designs 
of Gondouin. It has a peristyle of the antique Ionic order: 
four ranges of columns, having sixty-six metres front, support 
an attic, which contains a library and the cabinet of anatomy, 
in which is found every kind of surgical instruments. The 
exterior of the amphitheatre is decorated with Ionian and 
Corinthian ornaments, the effect of which is admirable; above 
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those orders is a fronton, bearing a bas-relief, reprtsentint 
theory and practice, taking hands over an altar; there are in 
the interior three grand pieces of painting in fresco, of the 
dair'Obseurf by Gibelin. 

$505. •tttn^d*— This building was reconstructed in 1771. 
Its facadis of 117 metres in width, by 26 high; a projection of 
six Ionic columns, forms the centre of this imposing mass, 
having for base, a range of arcades; in the middle is the prin- 
cipal entrance, leading to a superb vestibule, decorated by 
twenty-four columns, fluted, of Doric work, resting on a pedes- 
tal. The stair case, conducting to the apartments, is admi- 
rable: there is within it a very rich collection of mineralogy. 

$ 300. The Cam^SkUl^By its form, extent, and its cover- 
ing, is a curious edifice. This roof, or cupola, is of forty 
metres diameter, and forms a perfect demi-circle. The vault 
of that cupola is composed of planks of pine^ a foot wide« aa 
inch thick, and four feet in length, the whole wrought in its 
place. This ingenious device, the work of Phillibcrt de Lonicv 
architect of king Henry the second, was executed by Le Grand 
and Molines. This cupola was burnt in 1802. The great 
0r>lumn of the Doric order, on the outside of the building, served 
for the observatory of Catherine de Medicis: it is ascended by 
a spiral stair^case, entered at the bottom of the column. The 
Father Pingre has executed a sundial, very ingeniously, upon 
It; at the base is a hydrant, which dispenses the water of the 
Seine. 

$ 307. The Observaiory. — ^This edifice was constructed m 
1664, under the orders of Perrault; its form is rectangular; 
there has been neither wood nor iron employed in its construc- 
tion, lliis building is vaulted all over. The four £aces front 
each to a cardinal point. In a great hall of the first story, is 
traced the meridian lino, which divides the edifice in two parts; 
flrom thence being prolonged south and north. France is 
divided by it fW)m CoUioure to Dunkirk. We descend into 
^e vaults by a stair case of 960 steps: these subterranean 
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wccptacin serv** fop several mineralogical experiments. la 
the interior of the obsenratory, are several halls furnished 
with astronomical instruments, and a llbrar|r. 

$ 308. The Opera Emse. — This establishment, wherein the 
arts, talents, the graces and genius, unite to produce the most 
magnificent, the most brilliant and most enchanting of spec- 
tacles, owes its origin to the Abbe Perrin. Lulli, Rameau, 
Gluck and Piccine, are the musicians r^iied in the exhibitions. 
The opera house has been often consumed by fire, and on each 
rebuilding has shifted its scite. 

§ 809. The Italian Theatre — Situated on the foundation of 
the Hotel de Choiseul, is raised after the designs of Heuriier 
the architect* The facade is composed of eight Ionic columns, 
supporting an entablement, surmounted by an attic. Three 
practicable entrances, under the portico, introduce into a 
superb peristyle, ornamented with columns. The interior of 
the hall is completely decorated, and, by a distribi^tion, highly 
fommodioas. 

$ 510. HMl of the Invalids. — ^This superb monument,, which 
attests the grandeur and magnificence of its founder, was 
tommenced the SOth November, 1671, after the designs of 
Liberal Bruant, on which he was engaged thirty years. A vast 
esplanade, pl«n|ed with trees, a court surrounded with ditches, 
in which are placed several pieces of cannon, give the facade 
of $95 metres long, a character masculine and great. In the 
middle is a door, where are placed colossal figures of Mars 
and Minerva, and also a head of Hercules, placed at the centre 
kej; the whole sculptured by Cousto, jun. This door leads 
to the greater interior court; this court is surrounded with 
arcades, over each other, which light the surrounding galleries: 
this architecture has a grand character. From this court we 
enter the church, which is decorated in the Corinthian order, 
and is in the form of a Greek cross. The dome forms a new 
church; around its circular form, are six chapels, richly oma- 
teented with painting and sculpture, the work of distinguished 
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artistes Tiio flag9 taken in the last war» are suspended hei^ 
and has a fine effect. The dome is ninety-ei^t ieet in diame- 
ter; the pavement is in compartments of vsurious marbles Th« 
paintings of the cupola are plainly seen from the centre, repre- 
senting the glory of tiie blessed, painted by Charles Lstfosie, 
llie architecture of the dome is from the desi^ of Jules Uar- 
douin Mansard; its elevation from the ground floor to its lughcst 
point is ad5 UK tres. Tlie outside work is of the most maif* 
teriy architecture. ^ 

Notliing can be more interesting, nothing more capable of 
^tsplring sentiments of veneration, than the view of the heary 
V4.'tei*ana seated under the shade of the trees. Since the revo- 
lution, tikis establishment has received great auguMntationd, 
^nd the situation of the invalid has been ameliorated. The 
great number of those mutilated in war, and who have right of 
admittance, bring beyond the capacity of the hotels has induced 
tlie government to build subsidiary establishments^ in several 
departments, where they are treated with ttiat humanity, which 
llieir services merit. 

$ Sit. Tlit MUUary School. — ^It was under the ancient 
government, consecrated to tlie instruction of the children of 
persons of family, reduced in fortune. The priiicipH]^ eAtrance 
of the building, on the side opposite to the CltaAip dfe Mars, 
was constnicted by Louis the i6th, after the designs of Gabriel: 
if3 arcltitecturo is noble. The chapel is- omamentedr with 
painting and sculpture, by the most celebrated artists. Tlie 
bureau of lorigiiurie is intended to be fixed hepe^ vrberfe there 
jfi alreaily an observatory. A very simple hydraidKc machine 
gives water to the house. 

$ 312. The FounUiin of the Jnnocent^-^Was reedifted in 
tte middle of the place which bears the name of the Innocents* 
Market. It excites tlie admiration of all connoisseurs. Notlnng 
can be more correct, more agreeable, than the fi^a^res in bas- 
reliefs, representing the. Naiads: tlie draperies are of a truth 
and lightness truly surprizuig. In general, the sculpture (^ it 
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h perfect, and wdrtUy of the ireputation of tlie anthor, Jca» 
Goiijon. Its recoN8truction has done iKmour to the artiRtii 
engHged in it. By a ivmarkable Aingiilartty, it is not thi» 
(btintain that yields the water, but the piecea svrrcHinding iU 
wherein the hydrants are p)aeed# 

$313. Fduntain rf Grendk StrteL — The charm of pro«« 
l^rtionSf which constttnte the trnly beautiful, that happy anJ 
judicious distribution of details; and of the large bodies, eon- 
trasttng each other redproc ally, and giving thereby strong 
iin]HVssion9*---^Such are the qualities united in the arehitecture 
of this fountain: it was completed in 17d9« It is to the genim 
siiid rhissrl of the famous Bouchardon, tliat we owe Hie execu* 
tion of this fine monument, and tt)e sculptare of it» ornamental, 

$ S^i*. Fmmtmn Desaioc^ Flojce de Thicmritk — Not yef 
ftnisiied^ it oannat therefore be said what effect it may produce, 
A number of French citizens having learnt the glf?!4ous deat^ 
of Desaix« at Marengo^ opened a subscription to rai^f* a monu^ 
*ient to Ihih. It Is executed after the designs of citizen Per** 
cier> architect. The sculpture is by Augvstin Fortin. 

5 ai^. Fnmp9 — J)/Wre Dame and SaTHArithr. — ^These tw^ 
hyrtrauHc machines arecomposeclof two bofWes of pumps, t]^ 
pistons of which are put in movement by a wheol moved by the* 
Current of the river. The water is trjinsporteil by tubes tir 
flie top of the builfKng from whence it goes to supply the foun- 
^ins and public gar(!etm. 

§ 3t6fc Tffie Pantheon. — This s':perb building was construct- 
ed tobe the church St. Gk»rmain; but the revolutior? gnve it a dif- 
ferent de^ination. It is become the asvhim of the remains of 
|?w*at men* whom their country delights to Imupr. It is raised 
<*n the designs of M. Souflot: the form is a Greek cross. K is 
*09 metres longi comprehentHng therein the peristyle, and aiD' 
metres broad, including the walls. The facade is composed of 
a peristyle of twenty-two Corinthian columns, of fifteen metres 
high. These* columns sustain a bold fVont, the construe- 
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tion of which unites the Gothic firnmeas» with the Greek eh^ . 
gance. Nothing can be more magnificent, nor more agrees 
able, than the ornaments of the portaL The interior is after 
the Corinthian order; it sustains spherical vaults. The rich- 
ness of the sctdptui-e, the taste of the ornaments, and the fins 
proportions of the architecture, renders this monument worthy 
to be placed among tiie first sacred edifices in Europe. Louii^ 
the 15th laid the first stone, in 1764. 

$ 317. Garden and Museum of J>nUural Bistary* — ^ThiS' 
establishment is situated on the east of Paris, and is composed 
Qf a botanic garden, of a collection of natural history, of an 
aniphiiheatre for the course, a library, and a menagerie of liv- 
ing animals: it was founded in 1636, by Guy Delabrosse, phy- 
fician to Louis the i3tb; but it had an existence only from the 
time that Bufibn was appointed director of it, and by his cart 
it has become one of the most curious establishments in Europe* 
D'Aubenton, his successor, and the actual directors, have 
largely increased its riches; a new hall, above the former, hat 
been filled with a variety of subjects, the fruits of victory; a 
new green house, of vast extent, and magnificent construction, 
is about to be erected. A more spacious spot, will serve to 
lodge the animals of the menagerie, which has been formed 
from the relics of that of Versailles: — ^the bear of Berne, the 
elephants of the Stadtliolder, and the animals bought by oixier 
•f government. A hydraulic machine, curious for its simpli- 
•ity, supplies all parts of the garden with water, and is put is 
motion by two dromedaries. The ensemUe of the gardens, has 
a grand national character, and does honour to the managert. 
The government is about to build a bridge in front of the gar- 
den, to open a communication between the suburbs St. Antoino 
and St Marcel. The piles to be of stone, to the level of the 
water; the superstructure of iron. 

$ 118. Bridge de la Concord — ^Has five arches c^ a new 
ClOortruction, each formed of a segment of a circtey sustained by 
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alender piles, with attached columns, the parapets are^bala- 
ati*aded; the obelisks to be placed in line with tlie piles. It it 
«f great strength, but rather narrow. 

$ 319. The Gait of Saint Denis — ^Is, by the elegance of its 
architecture, one of tiie finest monuments of Paris. It is in 
front twenty -three metres, and as many in height; the upper 
part is uncovered, in the manner of the ancien| triumphal 
arches; the principal passage is ornamented with two pyramids 
connected and bearing trophies of arms, with bas-reliefs and 
allegorii al figures of the victories of Louis the XlVth, for 
whom this arch was elevatwl. The figures arc designed by Lt 
Brun; the architecture is of Fmincois Blondel; and the oma- 
incuts of sculpture are of Michel and Francois Angier. 

Gate Saint Martin. — Its architecture is a serpentine bossage^ 
It was elevated in 1674, after the plans of Pierre Ballet. It 
has tliree passages, and is ornamented with four bas-reliefs; 
two representing the takuigof Besancon, and the triple alliance; 
die other two representing the tailing of Limbourg, and tho 
defeat of the Germans, under the figure of an eagle, repulsed 
by Mars. 

§ 320. The J\rational Library — Feeble in its beginning, has 
arrived at a degree of magnificence, which renders it ths 
greatest in the world. Charles the Fifth created the first 
public library at Paris, and placed it in a corner of the Louvrey 
it containing, at that time, only 900 volumes, in manuscripl; 
for printing was not yet invented. After that inventicm, Louis 
the Eleventh augmented it much. Francis the First, and the 
president De Thou, under Henry the Fourth; Colbert, lionvoisj 
uid Bignon, carried it to the liighest dsgree of sender.—- 
Since the revolution, it has received such considerable acces- 
sions, that the space allotted has become too narrow. 

The library is divided into four compartments; each under 

the care of literati. The first, is Hie cabinet of antiques and 

medals, under the care of Millin: the second, is ttie depot of 

BianuscriptSy amounting to 80,000 volumes: the thirds compre- 

»9 
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bends all the printed booki, amounting to 260,000 Tolumes. 
In one of the halia we perceive two globes, of twelve feet dia- 
meter, made at Venice, by Vincent Coronclle, and presented 
to Louis the Fourteenth, in 168S. The fourth, termed the 
cabinet of prints, is made up of all that is fine, in this kind, 
since the origin of engraving, and contains 6000 volanict,. 
divided into twelve classes, and 2000 engraved plates. 

The limits assigned to each division of this work* pre- 
cludes minute detail^ but the enquirer may consult tlie histori- 
cal essays on the national library. 

A steam pump, is situated at Chaillot: two machines, of 
the largf St dimensions, give motion to the pistons, which tiirow 
the w^ater to the most elevated part of Chaillot, where there is 
four reservoirs placed, of so large a size, that they give, every 
twenty-four hours, 48,600 miiids of water. This water is 
distributed from thence, by various pipes. 

§ 521. The Library of Saint Oentvieve. — The spot con- 
taining it is remarkable for its form and decoration; it is a 
greek cross, lighted in the centre, by a vault in the shape of a 
dome; it is decorated with busts, in marble and plaster, of 
many celebmted men, by Coyzevox; that of Antony Amauld 
is by Girardon. The volumes are 90,000 in number, the mana- 
scripts 52000. Attached to this library, was a rich cabinet 
of natural history, antiquities, and curiosities; it has been 
broken up, and the materials distributed into other repositories: 
there is yet remaining, a plan of the city of Rome, ancient and 
modem, in relief. 

$529. Museum of Painting and Sctdpture — contains all 
that Italy, Holland, and Flanders could produce, in the most 
perfect style. The museum of the Louvre, contains at this 
day, 1098 paintings of fomgn schools; 270 of the old French 
^hfK)l; 3000 of the modeim school; 20,000 designs of different 
schools, 4,000 engraved plates, 3,000 prints, 150 antique 
statues, and the most precious articles of Etruscan vases, tables 
ef porphyry, &c. More than 1009 paintings are deposited at 
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VenaOIfS, and six to aeyen hundred others not yet placed in 
the Louvre. 

$ 323* Tbt muHwn of Frtnth Monuments — Occupies the 
tiie spot lately the Petit Augustins, suburb St. Germaine. 
From ths scattered monuments of Paris, and the provinces^ 
was composed a collection of real French sculpture. The 
ancient monastic enclosure^ has been transformed into an 
Elysium park, with statues, funeral urns, tombs shaded with 
poplars and cypress: the halls and gardens are open to tti« 
public , and to artists. 

$ 324. Place de la Concorde — ^Formerly of Louis the 15th 
18 admired for the views offered from its centre. It is bounded 
on the north by the Seine, which in passed by a very fine bridge, 
by Peronnet; to the nortJi, by the street De la Concorde, is the 
front of the church de la Madaine, an elegant piece of architec- 
ture, unfinished; on the ^^Tst by the Elysees, (Elysian Fields) 
the immense extent of which the beauty of the {^anting, and 
the refreshments distributed, attract in the fine season, a great 
conroume of persons; and on the east by the gardens of ibB 
Tuileries. The buildings of the north part, fronting the Seine, 
are of a very good architecture; they are divided into two, by 
the street De la Concorde, conducting to the church of the 
Magdalen. Those buildings are 94 metres long, by its in 
height,* tiiey are decorated witli a peristyle of the Corinthian 
order, composed of 12 columns, resting on a basement, open 
tn portiquCf forming firm galleries, and crowned with balus- 
trades, frontons, ornamented with allegorical figures and 
trophies. Some of those buildings, being appurtenances, of 
the Crown, are the residence and offices of the minister of 
marine. 

§ 395. The Aqueduct of •tfrcueit—May be compared to the 
Roman works; it was constructed after the designs of Jacques 
de Brosse, by order of Catherine de Medicis. It is 600 metres 
long, and its greatest height twenty -four; it is composed of 
twenty arcades> and a comish, ornamented with medaUions> 
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and surrounded by an attique. This aqueduct conducts to 
Paris, by sluices, all the waters of Rougis, with several 
other springs* Near this is found some restiges of an ancient 
aqueduct, built by the Emperor Julien, to conduct the waken 
to his palace of Thcrmes, situated on the street Dc la Hari)e. 

§ MB. The Veterinary School at Alfort, is two leagues from 
Paris* It was founded in 1764, by solicitation of Bertin, then 
minister of finances* The object is the art of healing, applied 
to animals* Its cabinet of zoology and anatomy attract* 
attention* The art of injecting and dissecting, is carried to a 
degree of perfection truly surprising* This collection aug- 
ments constantly* An injection with wax, the work of Guthier 
Dagoty, sen* is much esteemed by connoissQurs* Messieurs 
Perriers have executed, in the gardens of this establishment^ 
a hydraulic machine in iron, very ingenious; it supplies the 
place with water abundantly* 

$ S27. TJie Fleasure Houses, surrounding the capital, arc 
all worthy of fixing the attention of the curious, by the choice 
of position, the beauty of the gardens, or their decorations^ 
particularly those of Tivoli, of Mousseaux, Saint James, near 
Neuilly, and Moulin-Joli, near Argenteuil* The Tivoli is of 
forty acres, and planted with so much artf that there is a mea- 
dow, a treillis, a grove, a river (in appearance) a mountain« 
cascades, thatched cottages, grottos, all interwoven with 
honey suckle and other odoriferous shrubs, a place of shews 
with hedges of elms, and grass plots, an aviary, a rotunda 
covered for dancing, &c* These objects are so happily placed, 
that notwithstanding the smallness of the plot, we must seek 
them out* 

$ 828* Mousseaux is situated at the extremity of the sub- 
urb of Du Rnule. It is planted in the English style* All that 
the imagination can invent in the marvellous, is found here, 
for the embellishment of the place — Gothic ruins, Greek rains, 
superb peristyles, baths, ornamented with statues, Egyptian 
obelisks, and kiosques* All these objects of magnificence, in 
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ruin or not, contrast happily witli the rural simplicity, and 
pleasing irregularity of tlie grounds — the thickets, vine slopes, 
rocks, meandering rivulets, cottages, with groups of trees, 
forming a most picturesque scenery. This beautiful garden 
was laid off by M. Carmontel for the Duke of Orleans. It 
belongs at present to M. Cambaceres. 

The Abbe de Lille, in his poem, s|feaking of gardens 
where art supplies verdure, even in the time of winter, cities 
Mousseaux. The green house is sup]>osed to excel all others. 

$529. Tht Mtnilin-^Qlu — We have the description of M. 
Watelet, the proprietor of this house, who, after giving the 
details in prepai-ing the grounds, mentions the biidges com- 
municating with several little isles, on the Seine, making the 
most pleasing part of tlie gardens. Some, placed among trees 
and prolonged over isles and channels, afford l6ng walks; 
others, on small bateaux, ornamented with flowers; boxes and 
arbors for refreshment, tastefully placed, &c. 

$ S30. VinctfKMB is a royal palace, a league from Paris, on 
the border of the wood of the same name. The kings hunted 
here, and had a considerable establishment. In the year 11 8S, 
the Ring Philip Augustus surrounded it with walls, pulled 
down the buildings raised by his predecessor, and laid tho 
foundation of a castle, known by the title of " Donjon.'' St. 
Louis inhabited it a long time, with his mother and spouse. 
Prom that period, till the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, it 
received many acc4^sions. Its present form is a regular 
paralellogram, of considerable grandeur, and surrounded with 
large ditches; it is made up of many ancient and modem 
edifice«s. Around this paralellogram arc nme square towers, 
very high; they serve to lodge the princes of the royal house. 
The « Donjon Tower*' was occupied by the kings, queens, and 
their children. The deep ditches, lined with stones, renders 
access impossible, and the entrance is only by a draw bridge 
over the fosse. There are to be seen, in ene of the nine 
towers,' called tlie Tower of Superintendancc, four cells of fL\% 
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or six feet square, the beds whereof are of ^tone, and a great 
cave, which cannot be entered but by a hole in the vaulting, 
which renders this prison a real tomb. Louis ThirU'entb, 
and Louis Foarteentii, have constructed several neat buildings 
bere, under the designs of Leveau. 

$ 3St. SenliSf whose walls were built bj the Romans with 
lirick and cement, forming an unalterable mass, is vorjr 
curious. At eight kilometres south of the city, was the uiag- 
nificent castle of Ciiantilly, which by the beauty of its running 
waters, gardens, extensive forest, &c. was inferiortononein Eu- 
rope. It was the residence of the gi-eat Condc, and was occu- 
pied by his descendants till the revolution. Their cniigraticm 
made it national property; it was sold, and the new ownii's 
have destroyed, in a year, what many years and many millions 
bad created. This delicious seat, whose beauty attracted all 
foreign travellers, and many of the kings of Europe, is now 
only a heap of ruins. The waters, no longer constrained 
witliin tlieir basons, which are reduced almost to ruins, spread 
tliemsclves on all sides, so that unhealthy marshes have 
replaced the most agreeable gardens. 

$ S5S. In the department of L'Oise is the happy and cele- 
brated mansion of Emiefionvilltf the beautiful scite of which is 
still more augmented by the hand of Genius. In the middle of 
tfie park is placed the casde, formerly the n'treat of the £ui' 
Gabrieile, mistress of Henry the Fourtli. Grottos, rustic 
temples, philosophic altars, and inscriptions, consecrated to 
Friendship, are the decorations of those magnificent gardens* 
which arc laid off in the English st^le. Here lived, mm»y 
yeara, the celcbr^cd Rousseau, and he is here interred in the 
Isk of PopIai*s; the tomb is simple, and bears tills inscription : 



« HRKK ItKPOSKTH THE MA.N OF XATCRJ5 AND OF TKUTU.** 



On another face is a bas-relief, whereon the precepts of 
^ucation, laid down hy the philosopher, are put in action. 
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The chief figure is a mother holding a volume of Emily, which 
the Hfems to protect fi-om the enemies of humanity, whilst 
ilie performs the sacred duty of suckling her child. 

$ 333. Lyons has always been reckoned one of the most 
ancient, rich, and celebrated cities of France. It was founded 
in the year of Rome 712, forty years before the Christian era, 
by Lucius Munatius Plancus, who was consul with Emilius 
Lepidos. Ue built it on the Saone, at its confluence with the 
Riione, and peopled it with those Roman citisens who had been 
chased from Vienna by the Allobroges. 

There is stUl to be seen in this city, the remains of magni- 
tcent works,^ith which the Romans had ornamented it. The 
Uieatre was on the mountain of St. Just, in the lands formerly 
•ccupied by the convent Dts Minimes* There is left of them 
but a few arcades, and some heaps of stones. Aqueducts were 
made to convey the waters of the Rhone into the city, and e^'^ea 
ttmse of the river Furan. The reservoirs for containing those 
waters, are seen in many parts of the city; but chiefly in tlio 
S^en of the celebrated monastery of the desert, and in a vine 
plat of the Ursulines on the hill of Saint Just. The cmpo 
ror*8 residence, when at Lyons, was on the slope of the same 
hill, on the ground occupied by an ancient nionastiTy, callrd 
Ihe convent De$ Jintiquailles; because medals wci*e dug up 
overy where through the soil, and other antiques. In the 
(iHUth of Saint Mai-tin d'Ainay, the four columns wliich sus- 
tained the altar, wei*e elevated to Aiigustus, at the confluence of 
ftose rivers, by sixty Gallic tribes. 

The bridge over the Gardon n<*JirNimes, without contradic- 
Kon one of the finest monuments of Roman antiquity, is one 
of th« firmest works ever known: this bridge serves also as an 
aqueduct, for bringing the water from tlie fountain D^Aure, 
from ITzes to Nimcs; it is formed of thi*ee ranges of arches, 
one above another; the first, placed at tlie bottom of the val- 
ley, is of six arches; the serond, v,f . livon; the thir*U of thirty- 
fi^e. The river Gardon^ passes in the bottom of the valley, 
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iindfr ttie ai-clies of the first bridge. The beautiful bridge, 
near the town of St. Esprit, a little below tlie confluence of tbe 
Ai'deche, may be inentioneil. The first stone was lai<]» Sep* 
tembcr 12th» 126d» and completed in 1509. Its constructtou 
is very firm: it is of twenty-six arcliesy nineteen greats and 
seven small, fully vanlted. The greatest have thirty-seven 
metres of span; the bridge is SOO metres long* and 5 metres, 
64 centimetiTS broad: it describes several sinuosities, from 
the difiiculty of proc^uring a prosier foundation. 



MINERAL Waters. 

5 334. The history of mincriil waters, was, before the 
time of Frederic UofTaian, but a tissue of lies and errors; 
unfaithfulness in obsiTvatloii, insuflicience of the instruments 
used in determining tlie spex:ific weight and temperature, no 
knowledge of the combinations and decompositions, by the 
action of fire and reagents — wliat could be predicated on 
promises so uncertain? Thanks to tlie labours of this great 
uian, the chaos has disappeared; he has thrown light on tiiis 
intcn sting branch of medicine ! The analysis of them received 
from Venel, Bay en, and Bergman, has given new progress. 
They have oprued a new route, to jjenctrate the composition 
of ntiineral waters; and the chemists which have succeeded them, 
are putting the finislting hand to those researches. 

Though the science is at present muoh advanced, as to 
tlie knowledge of the constituent ingredients, yet it w^oold b# 
wj*ong to conclude, as has been done, that nothing is easier^ 
than to anahsc a mineral water. As there still remains phe- 
nomena to be explained, and difficulties to vanquish, in this 
analysis, we would counsel tliose who would advance with cer- 
tainty in such investigations, to take for their guide tb« learn- 
ed analysis of the waters of Bagnci'es, of Luchon, by Bay«n, 
models of exactitude, clearness, and precision, in which the 
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pbilMopher, the naturalist^ the cheinisty will discover new 
lig^htSy and even the antiquaries will find historical monuments. 

It is bj combining practical observations with the anal^'tiral 
results, that the professional man obtains the knowledge neces* 
sary to determine, with surety, which are the waters proper to 
be recommended for the diseases respectively, their manner of 
operation, what principles should direct their usage, and ths 
needful precautions to assure their success. 

$ 335. Waters Sidpkuraus and HepaHe. — ^The waters thus 
named, exhale, usually, the odour of stale eggs, and is disa- 
gitjcablc in taste. They are i*ecognized by these two quali- 
ties — ^they blacken silver, when immersed in them, hut afttr 
being exposed to the open air, or to heat, they give no longer 
the colour: the precipitate tiiey form, placed on heated iron» 
or on a burning coal, gives out a blue flame, and suffocating 
vapour. In all the waters termed sulphuric, its principles are 
found combined, and in the state of alkaline sulphur, or sulphur 
of iron. The latter ingredient is generally found united with 
hydrogen gas, forming a sulphurated hydrogen gas, which is 
dissoluble in water. Such is generally the composition of our 
Pyrenean waters, and of all those called hepaiique. 

5 S36. Waters Ferruginous^ or Martial. — They rarely con- 
tain any other substances than iron, or are combined with any 
otlier acid than the carbonic acid gas. This truth, first dis- 
covered by Model of Petersburg, has been confirmed by Berg- 
nian, and all who have followed him. It was found at the 
same time that iron was combined with sulphuric acid, hf 
means of which it forms a sulphate, of which we find examples in 
the most accredited works on that subject. The martial wa- 
ters are distinguished by the taste; they have the flavour A 
ink, more or less; gall-nuts tinge them black or purple, and 
they precipitate the iron under the form of a magma. 

§ 337. Waters^ Oaseous, or Acidulated. — Mineral waters 
contaia not only fixed substances; but they are found also 
to abound in volatile principles-^^ gva, or acid/ and v^ch 
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may be regarded as the most efficacious in medicine. Tliu 
kind of water is recognized by its briskness and sparkling^ 
suid sharpness of taste. The tincture of tumsol becomes red 
by admixture. Though the volatile principle of these waters 
is commonly derived from the carbonic acid gas* yet its quality 
should be ascertained, by means of a lighted wax candle, the 
flame of which will become immediately extinct, if Ihe gas is 
oarbonic, but if it bums, it is then hydrogen gas. 

$ 538. Tht Saline Waters. — When waters have lost the 
principal substance which mineralize them, as when the sul- 
phur, iron, and gas, are separated from them, they still con- 
tain things saline and earthly, in solution. They are discern- 
ed by taste, or a little lime water, the nitrate of liquid mcr- 
eury, and p(»tash, readily discovers the nature of their salts. 
Evaporation afterwards shows us in what proportions they 
are found. Evr*ry uiineral water contains several kinds of 
salt; there is found, sometimes, three or four; and if they con- 
tain air besides, they are brisk and light. Sometimes there is 
carbonic acid gas, and this combination is found not only in 
our cold, but in our warm springs. 

Though a great advantage in drinking mineral waters, 
hath been attributed to the greatness of the quantity used, it 
must be avowed, however, that the usage of them must be aided 
by other drinks, diluting or mucilaginous, as prescribed: whe- 
ther it be for correcting a mineral water, the too great acti- 
vity of which Is dreaded, or to take on the journey, after the 
waters are run off. The use of those laxative drinks is not 
, merely indiffeiTnt, and ought to be adopted only on the advice 
of a skilful physician. In some cases, the use of wine is 
recommended along with the waters. It is trae, however, 
that in most cases, the wine is of service, when the waters are 
1 recommended; but prudence dictates the moderate use of them; 

I the sick, therefore, sliould be counselled to mingle their wine 

' with a quantity of water, according to the state of the sto- 

mach; thej should also be forbidden the use of spirituous 
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liquors, and other exciting drinks. The gaseous waters may 
«erve, with advantage^ to qualify wine, even at meals. 

The most part of mineral springs are situated in the rooun- 
lainous countries, where the climate is variable. Though the 
fine season is chosen to risit the waters, the sick are yt^t ex- 
posed lo the vicissitudes of heat and cold, dryness and humi- 
dity. Ordinarily the mornings are very cool, the dews heavy, 
the fogs thick, followed by a burning sun till four, when the 
cold again alternates. These changes exact precautions in 
ex«rcise and clothing. 

Moderate exercise is salutary in aiding the operations of 
the waters. For that reason, agreeable walks in th« open air 
are recommended, when the weather permits; when it is cold 
or rainy, a game of billiards, or something similar. During 
this time, the invalids require refreshing sleep; they should 
theref<»^ avoid sitting up late. Gamblers, who fi*eqaent the 
watering places, should be carefully shunned: every tiling 
tending to excite the bad passions to be carefully avoided. 

It is rare that constipation is not consequent on the use of 
ferruginous waters, the gaseous and sulphuric, as the excretions 
by urine and perspiration are augmented. This is remedied 
by a lavement of water simply, or emollient herbs. Some 
physicians prescribe a few grains sulphate of soda, or glauber 
salts, sulphate of magnesia, or epsom salt, or laxative pills. 
The saline waters, on the contrary, chiefly those of Balanic^ 
Bourbonne, De Vichy, &c. usually act as purgatives, and keep 
up a diarrhoea. This continuing becomes hurtful; the water 
is then qualified by a mucilaginous beverage. 

A principal duty of the officers of health, residing near the 
springs, is to ascertain tbeir abundance, if deep or superficial; 
to examine their qualitk^s at different seasons, and whether the 
quantity is the same tliroughout the year, and what sediment 
is deposited, what are the qualities ef the earth and stones 
around it; th« quantify to be drank, the effect produced by the 
waters avoiding exaggerations, wUch produces an effect cost- 
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trarj to that intended, and to avow the facts making again^ 
them, with frankne^u). 

$339. Waters of Aix la ChapeUe^ at present of France.— 
They are almost always of a tempei'ature above that of the 
atmosphere. Some of the springs raise the thermometer to 
thirty, others to forty, and one to fifty-one degrees. All theso 
waters, besides the odour of the sulphurated hydrogen, are 
saline, and somewhat a]k«'iline. There is found in them an 
idkaline carbonate, with some carbonate of lime, and muriate 
• of soda. The properties of these waters are similar to all the 
suiphureous hot waters, of which we have occasion to speak- 
It is supposed they ai*e superior to all others in cutane- 
ous complaints. They are used in drink, and by bathing. 
Tney succeed best when taken at the spring, in their 
BHtaral warmth. They seldom preserve their hydrogea 
sulphurated gas, and lose the taste and smell when trans- 
ported. 
/ $ 340. . Waters of Mx, at five leagues from Marseilles. 

They are thermal, tl;ough the warmth is but slight. Accord- 
ing to M. Lieataut they are aperitive and incisive. They arc 
said to be lightly alkalized, and contain sulphur and muriate 
of soda. It has been remarked that they are not suitable to 
all ages an \ temperaments. For instance, they are hurtful t& 
aged persons, the hillinus and weakly, and to young persons 
who are meagre and melancholy. But the reports are con- 
tradictory. 

The waters of Aix aro in the department of Mont Blanc« 
The valley, in which they are situated, offers a prospect agreea- 
ble and picturesque; the country Is smiling and fertile; tlie view 
of a lake, a vast plain, rich pasturages, eminences covered 
witiv tillage gro'in'ls, vinpyards, natural prospects — ^all pre- 
senting an enchanting spectacle. 

There are two springs, one called Sulphur Water, the other 
Saint Paul. The water of both is warm, tiie temperature 
beinf thirty-three to thirty •'six degrees Reaumur. The Sul- 
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phur Spring is used chiefly in shower. The other is drank»# 
and serves for private baths. They have been both analysed 
by Doctor Bonvoisiny by which it appears that the first con- 
tains the sulphate of toda, sulphate of Magnesia* sulpiiate of 
lime, muriate of magnesia, carbonate of lime, iron, a little 
extract of animal matter, carbonic acid gas, and particularly 
sulphurated hydrogen. They exhale an odour of stale esggBf 
becoming less sensible, when immersed in the atmosphere of 
the shower bath. They blacken white metal. The Spring of 
jSt Paul contains sulphate of soda, sulphate of lime, sulphate 
of magnesia, and carbonate of lime, and iron. They give 
aiso a small quantity of animal extract, and of sulphurated 
hydrogen gas. The water discolours less effectually, and the 
smell of stale eggs is less offensive; both are unctueos to the 
touch: the purgative salts they contain, are not in sufficient 
quantity to produce a sensible effect, at least they give not the 
water a mechanical action, when given in a strong dose. 
These waters are said to be serviceable, when the tone of the 
Bjstem is to be roused, and vital action excited. When used 
In shower bath, particularly, they produce this effect. They 
are efficacious in sciatic pains, in paralytic affections, whether 
taken in drink, bath or shower. In serous apoplexy they 
are known to produce good effects; they act also, in catarrhal 
defluxions. Often they dissolve obstructions in the glands, 
and belchings, performing a radical cure. The nervous com- 
plaints are also removed by them. In taking them, pi*ecau- 
tions are necessary, which the physicians of Aix ai*e fully able 
to direct. 

$341. The Waters of Bagverts^ in the depai'tment of the 
Upper Pyrenees. In this department the mineral waters are 
common. The springs, in general, are warm; though the tem- 
perature is not equal. The lowest in temperature is fourteen 
and a half degrees of Reaumur, and the warmest forty ^elght. 
The virtue of those waters depend on their heat, as on an 
analysis they are found to contain only an earthy sulphate. 
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#^he8e waters are drank, and used in batbingy and found roost 
efiective, used in both ways, at the same time. Their properties 
appear to be aperitive, diuretic, and slightly purgative; many 
wonderfid cures are mentioned, though no doubt exaggerated^ 
Tliey are not so much frequented as they were formeriy. 

$ 342. TAa Waters of Bagneres de Luchoth a small villa^ 
at the foot of the Pyi-enees. Thei-e ai'e seven springs^ the 
waters of winch are of unequal tem))erature. They smell of 
stale eggs, and have a disagreeable taste; but after a few days 
use, it becomes less so. 

The waters are used in drink, and in bath; near the springs 
are stoves warmed by the water conducted there* These are 
not much frequented, nor can any one remain within, above 
fifteen minutes, the vapour being so warm and close. These 
waters have been analysed by the late Mr. Bayen. It results 
that this water produces sulphurated hydrogen, carbonate of 
soda, muriate of soda, sulphate of soda, silex, and some 
extractive matter: fdl these matters are in small quantity, as 
each pound of water furnishes but two and a haJf grains of 
residuum. They are said to be — aperitive, diuretic, diaplio- 
retic, dissohing, detersive, and vulnerary. They arc eom- 
monly visited in spring. ^ 

§ 343. T/i€ Waters ofBalaruc — a village about four leagues 
from Montpelier. The spring is plentiful; the water is liropi(b 
and saline, and its higliest temperature is forty-two to forty- 
three degrees, at the fountain head. According to M. Lc Roy, 
the constituents arc^^-a solution of sulphate of lime, muriate ^f 
lime, and muriate of soda. M. Le Roy presumes it contains 
carbonic acid, as it reddens tlie tincture of turnsol, and whei 
poured into a vase, and begins to cool, there is seen many 
little globules, separating from the ftuid. We think also, that 
it is not exempt from sulphurated hydrogen gas, though he has 
BOt ascertained Its existence, but believes ho from tbc odour 
sometimes exhaled. The quantity of saline matter, in solu- 
tioB^ in the water of Balaruc, may amount te four grammes 
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the pint. It is taken in drink, batliy injections^ topicallj, and 
b^v steam* To this water is attributed a stomachic and tonic 
affect; it relaxes the bowels, stops looseness, and vomiting; 
when many otiiers fail, it is useful in jaundice, and paraiysiiS 
esiiecially. 

$ 344. Barege^f is a village in the valley of the same 
name, four leagues from Bagneres. M. Montant, who has, 
it seems, analysed tliese waters with more care than his pre- 
decessors, assures us, that they contain sulphurated hydrogen 
gas, carbonate of soda, muriate of soda, absorbent earthy alu- 
inine, all in small quantity. They are said to cure phthysiB, 
cutaneous diseases, ulcers, rheumatisms, enchyloses. They 
are detersive, penetrating, aperitive, and sudorific; they suc- 
ceed particularly in venereal complaints. They are dranky 
bathed in. and taken by injections, and topically. They are 
used on regimen. 

$ 545. The Waters oj Baiuies — are in a little village of the 
department of the Lower Pyrenees. They have always be^ 
deemed a remedy for the maladies or the breast, and lately for 
ulcers, employed as a lotion. They arc said to contain sul« 
phur, iron, an earth, a salt, and a volutile substance, supposed 
to be sulphurated hydrogen. 

$346. BeUevve ks Bains (ci-devant Bourbon Lancy)-— 
Situated in the department of the Saone and Loire, seven 
leagues from Moulins. The spring is in the middle of a val* 
ley, which is at the foot of a hill, whereon tliis little town is 
built. There are several fountains used by the invalids.. 
There w^ei-e baths formeriy, which, from their magnificence^ 
were regarded as Roman; but their repair being neglected, 
they are falling into decay. They have hardly any flavour^ 
and are warm. The wannest forty-six degrees therm,, 
and the least warm thirty degrees. They are said to contain 
(Carbonate of soda* and absorbent earth. The virtues attribu- 
ted to tliem, are in curing obstinate fevers: it is said also, that 
they, are diuretic^ diaphoretic, stomachic; stop diarrhoeas, &c. 
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and, in some asthmatic casesy are favourable. They arc em- 
ployed^ not only in drinks but in the baths, and topically for 
cutaneous^ pai'alyticy and rheumatic complaints. 

$ 547. Burgt les Baifis (ci-<Ievant Bourbon Larchambault) 
is six leagues from Moulins. The waters are very hot, and 
have a high reputation. According to the analysis of Boulduc^ 
these waters contain muriate of soda« sulphate of soda^ sulphate 
of lime, iron, and bitumen; but all in small quantity. ThfT 
are aperitive, incisive, and provoke perspiration, wlien drank 
in large quantities. Bayen, who has examined them, sup- 
poses that the effects they produce ai'e, in a great measure., 
owing to their natural heat; because, ther« are many waters 
drank in a cold state, which, though they have the same ingre- 
dients, produce not the same effects. The dose, in some casesy 
amounts to fifteen or sixteen glasses each morning; but fe\r 
require so much: exercise is recommended, to prevent swell- 
ing in the stomach. They are taken to most advantage in 
spring and autumn. 

$ 348. Bonrbon ks Bains. — ^This little town is seven leagues 
from Langres. The heat of the different springs varies from 
thiiiy to forty-eight degrees. They are found to contain sul- 
phate of lime, muriate of soda, and absorbent earth. Monnet 
ixes the quantity of muriate of soda, at two grammes to a 
pound of water. They are not disagreeable to the taste, and 
are preserved a long time in bottles, unaltered. Those who 
bathe, find it too hot, wh( n just from the source: sometimes 
the muddy part is taken up from the source, and applied* to 
different parts of the body; it dissipates pains, which do not 
yield to the topical action of a stream. Many marvellous 
cures are attributed to them; but they arc with certainty said 
to be aperitive, laxative, and sudorific: they ar© serviceable 
in all cases of obstructions, of nervous and paralytic disease!, 
and advantageously supercede the ordinary medicines. 

§ 949. Bussangf is a watering place in the mountains of 
Vosgesy where the springs flow from, the rocks* The watw 
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are colomlesi alid limpid. Tbe bottom of the basons, and 
wherever it runs, is coated with an oclireous substance, tho 
tliicJLness of wiiich is always augmenting* On the surface of 
the water in the basons is p<^rceiyed a pellicle, which reflects 
tbe colours of tbe Iris. Their taste is piquant and a little 
8our, but if kept a long time in the mouth, is succeeded by th# 
same taste as is obtained by a slight solution of sulphate of 
iron. The analyds of these waters, made by Monnet, informs 
ss that they contain carbonate of iron, carbonic acid to excess^ 
carbonate of soda, and muriate of soda, all in solution at their 
tgt^m, but after a little exposure to the air, they lose the sour* 
ish taste, and precipitate, at the same time, a yellow ferrugi^ 
sous oxide, which fixes on any body exposed to it The waters 
resemble any other potable waters. In the Vosges, and in th« 
departments of the higher and lower Rhine, many persons^ 
without being indisposed, mix the waters of Bussang with 
wine, and obtain, by this means, a drink which is agreeable, 
from tlie pungent flavour it acquires; but this eflTect is not pro- 
duced except when the carbonic acid is obtained. These wa- 

< 

ters are beneficial in cases of over repletion, particularly inr 
cases of the liver. We have seen invalids, attacked with very 
obstinate jaundice, cured in a month or six weeks; but it is in 
autumnal fevers they are found most useful. They are very 
cold. 

§ 550. l%e Waters of Cauter6^5--^re seven leagues from' 
Bareges. The temperature of the difi*erent springs varies 
from nineteen to forty-thl*ee degrees. Their taste and smell 
demonstrate that they are impregnated with sulphurated hy**. 
drogen gas, and by analysis they are found to contain sulphate 
of soda. M. Montant declares they iresemble those of Bareges; 
but there is no salts in the waters of Cauieret« They are' 
used by drink, bath, and topically. 

$ S51. Tht WaUr$ of Chateldonr^hree leagues from De 
Tichi. There are two spriiigs, the water whereof is sourish, 
pungent, and ferrngtnous. It appears by the analysis of Doctor^ 
31 
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Dt "^rest, tnd otherSf thai those wttbera contait cftriiofiiate of 
m; ...i sia, carbonate of lime, muriate of 8oda» and carbonate of 
ir . i?i excess. To the presence of the IzBt it owes its pun* 
g(Mx V , which it lobes when exposed^ it then precipitates a pak 
greli.* <v sedimehtf which is merely an oxide of iron» held before 
bv t;ie carbonic acid in solutiony and with wlaich it forms a real 
ta: I >nate. These waters resemble those of the Spa; Dr. De 
Br Ht« howererf thinks those of Chateldon preferable, as they 
contain less iron. These are said to be calming, refireshingi 
aperitive^ diuretic, and antispasmodick; in palpitations of the 
beart, and melancholic affections, and those arising from dis- 
eases of the liver. The complaints pecuUar to women expe« 
ri^nce relief. 

$ Sbt, The Tillage which bears the name of CeidrtxmiU^ 
is tour leagues from Neufrhateau, in the Yosges. This spring 
is ab^inJant, the water cool, limpid, and of a flarour Ugbdy 
ferruginous. Among different analysis, that of ThouVend and 
Nicolas gires carbonate of iron, muriate of lime, sulphate of 
magnesia, sulphate of lime, and carbonate of lime; lliese fire 
substances are in smidi quantity, though the amount of their 
nreigiit united forms a total of about seven decigrammes, or 
eight grains a pint of water. Monsieur Thouvenel is of i>pi- 
nion, that independent of those products, it contains a matter 
uncttious and bitumrnous, combined with saline matters. This 
opinion, however, is not confirmed by M. Nicolas, it is said 
by M. ThonvBnel, who has had sufficient opportunities of judg« 
in^9 that th'ise waters are um^ful in removing obstructions, 
cutaneous ^^omplaints, repletion of the glands, and above aH 
in the reins and bladd^'r. Tliey are said to be eflfectual in '*is- 
sol ving stones in the bladder, and are preventative of urinary 
calc.ili. 

$ 353. The waters of Crrtmac, department of Aveyron, 
near Rodez. The situation of those mineral waters is among 
arii *nountairis; sime of th^^m emit black smoke, of a disagree* 
abU samL Tue springs da not exbibit similar propertiefl^ aai 
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iktj are diatitiiapuished into old atic ne^ : thai caOed new is most 
frequK-ntlj employed; it is cold^ limpidf and without smclL 
The saTour approachts to a light solution of sulphate of irom 
It contains but little saline niattA^rs in solution^ since after 
various analysis* M7 grammes (twelve ounces) of this water 
jgxvt but eighteen grains of saline residuum* containing snm# 
sulphate of iron. There is much analogy between the waters 
of Passy and Cransac* in composition and effect. It is effira** 
cious in strent^th^^ning the stomach* in menstrual diseases^ 
enlargement of the liver* cutaneous complaints* and of the 
arinary passages, ha effects are-— abundant stools* and often 
purgative; these effects decrease by use. They are drank 
cold. 

• $354. Thewatersof Dax^ ten leagues from Baurdiaux-^ 
There are several springs of a clear* and almost tasteless 
water* and so warm as to raise the thermometer to fifty-six 
dtgrees. According to M. Secondat* they contain a small 
quantity of mariate and sulphate of lime. It seems that it is 
not the salts in those wators* so much as their warmth* that 
gives th^m efficience; they are of coarse* powerful only when 
taken at the fountain. These waters have been prescribed 
for the gout and rheunatism; and they succeed only in those 
cases, when used in drink* and in bath. 

$ 555. The tcatere of jDtgnf-^epartment of the Lower 
Alps* seTm leagues from Sisteron. There are many springs* 
all warnut being fiNNn 80 to 40 deg. of Re^mrour. The watem 
of Digne are taken in drink* and bath; some use vapour stoves 
constructed near the springs; others use all three means* 
Many virtues are attrfliuted to them. No correct analysis has 
been made. 

§ 356. The iKMiier of IKnan* six leagues from St. Malo* 
is ot high rspatatlcMi^-*it contains carbonate of irsn* muri- 
ate of soda and potash, and an earthy carbonate. Its taste 
is ferruginous* and of perfect transparence at the fountain; but 
after being a little time in the open air^ it gets muddy* and 
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forms an ochreoon sedimeiit; it tben loses its nataral flaToor* 
With great truth there is ascribed to it the properties of as 
aperitiFe, detersive^ astringent, and corroborant. It is found 
useful in the green sickness, uterine evacuations, and modcr« 
ates the menstrual flux. Thej impart an inclination to TOBiit, 
if too heartily drank. 

$ 357. Tht waters of Porgegf department of the Lower 
Seine, nine laagues from Rouen. The chief spring is cold, 
•olourless, and very clear — in taste slightly ferruginous. The 
analysis gives carbonate of iron, carbonate of lime, muriats 
of soda, and sulphate of lime: it grows muddy after standing 
in the open ai^-^ths deposit is ochreous. The watx^rs of For* 
ges are reckoned a peritive, penetrating, tonic, and diuretic 

§ 358. The waters qf Qabianf four leagues from Bezters. 
There are two springs, one called the Source ibPe/reote,andthe 
second, Fontaine de Sarnie. The analyse of the second has 
not been made: the only thing agreed on, is — ^that an alkali 
and an earth is hsld in solution; but it is not known whether 
that alkali is soda or potash, or whether the earth is lime or 
magnesia. It is deemed vulnerary and detersive^ As to the Pe* 
troleum spring, it is very famous fbr the quantity of UtumeO' 
ous Uquid it furnishes annually : that matter is collected carep 
fully, and used interiorly and exteriorly. In the first ease, it is 
deemed balsamic, antispasmodic, diuretic, diaphoretic, ver- 
mifuge, &c.: it must always be given in small . doses, and 
mixed with miscible matter. Outwardly, it is employed in 
lineaments, mixed with oils, soap, and fat: it is asserted that 
in this state it is dissolving, restores feebleness of parts, numbr 
ness or paralysis. This Petroleum is very iidammaUe; it 
acquires the consistence of resin, by long exposure to the air. 

$ 359. 7%t waters tf I/tmotUf near Orcnoble, according 
to Nicolas, contain carbonate of lime and magnesia, and muri- 
ate of soda. . It is said to be aperient, deobstruent, and sto<^ 
miachic; is efficacious in paralysis^ rh^ufnutiamf and oerrona 
(fcistaca* 
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$ S&9. The waitrs afLuxeuUf six leagues from TeMul. — 
They are all waroi^ except one, and are used for batiiing and 
drinking. The spring of cold water is recommended in dis* 
eases of the liver and stomach. It is also useful in the green 
sickness and menstrual complaints. 

$ 361. The waters of Mmt tPOr, within seven leagues of 
Clennonty in a village at the foot of the mountain: there are 
three springs^ the waters of which are thirty-six to thirty- 
seven degrees. There are also two that are cold. These 
waters are used in bath, or in drink: they appci^r to be im« 
pregnated ^th carbonic acid, when settled, and have a pun- 
genty sourish taste. In drink, they relieve phthysis, schir* 
rous tumours; but it is chi. fly by bathing that they give relief 
in gout, and rhenmaitism, particulariy wtien to the bath is 
added tiie application by stream. Those who frequent the 
springs should partake as much as possible of the mountain 
aur. 

$ 362. The rooters ofPassy^^n the agreeable village of 
that nanie near Paris, noted for its rituation, the vicinage of 
the woods of Bologne, and its ferrugbious springs. There are 
two among these worthy of being mentioned. One of them 
is called ancient, the other new. The last is now preferred, as 
Hseffsct was more permanent, and more congenial to invalids. 
It has been many times analysed. Yenel and Bayen have 
found in the ancient spring, a dissolution of sulphute oMron, 
nuriate of soda^ of nitrata and sulphate of lime. As to the 
new watars, Monnet declares, that after separate examinations 
with much c«re in the three springs that are used, he discov- 
ered that two only contained sulphates of lime, of magnesia^ 
^ of iron; and that in the third, the iron, in stead of being 
ImsU in solution by the sulphuric acid, is united with the water. 
They aflEbrd relief in cases of obstructions, and in reestablish- 
ing the system after severe fevers. 

$363. The Waters o^ Ptomftieres.— At this place there is 
9^ grei^t number of springs, and more are daily found by dig« 
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gmg a little depth, nearly all of tliem are warm, M ihm 
temperature is not the same, and varies fron 56 te 52 df^. of 
tiie thermometer. This water, says Monnet, has noihia; 
disaj^rceaUe to the tastef by evaporation, it gives so small a 
quantity of alkaline soda, and of earttiy matter, that several 
pints of water must be evaporated to find it; for in one pint 
it is hardly perceptible. They are taken in drink, in bath« 
and by pouring by medical advice as the case may be. They 
are represented as antiparalytic, alleviate extreme painSj 
and some cutaneous comidaints, by provoking perspiratioB; 
•and the other secretions* 

$ 364. Thi Waters ofPouguei, in the department of La 
Nievre. 

The 3pring is abundant and flows equally throughout the 
year. This water does not enjoy all the reputation it merits. 
According to Costel, a distinguished chemist of Paris, these 
waters have a flavour brisk and pungent, being saturated 
with carbonic acid, it is inodorous, colourless, and limpid. It 
holds in solution, absorbent earth, iron, muriate of soda and 
alkali of soda. After exposure to the air, it alters. The 
earth held in solution Iioldia a saline scum on the surface, 
known to be carbonate of lime: (lie iron is precipitated in an- 
•chreous state, and, at lengtti, loses its brisk and sourish 
flavour. It is recommended in cases of dropsy, in diseases 
arising from obstructions, chronic swellings, and liver com-* 
plaints; also in diseases of the kidneys and bladder, gonorrheSf 
and relaxations of the sphermatic vessels^ and it is also recom- 
mended for hysteria and hypochondria. It is drank with 
wine, to which it gives the flavor of Champagne Mousseaus. 

$ 365. The wakre oj PpmrnUf near to the Weser, in the 
circle of Westphalia, at a little distance from iha castle ef the 
same name. Fourcroy has given an analysis of these watersi 
from which it appears there is a considerable portion of car« 
honic acid, rendering tiiem pungent, and sourish, carbonates of 
fime^ iron, and magnesia, sulphates of Ume and magnesiSf ani 
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tiuriflte of soda. There are few tbat hold oq many substancoi 
in solultoti. 

$ S66. The Bpa^ six leagues from Liegff is rich in mine* 
ral walen seren are counted, which are acidulated, abundant* 
and mineralize by neariy similar principles. Strangers flock 
thither in great numbers, the equality reigning among persons 
of ail ranks; the enjoyments of a liberal society, the union of 
fleasures, exercise, sports— all abound without reserre. For 
tliese causeSf perhaps, these waters obtain a preference over 
those of Pyrmont and Cbateldon, with which tliey hare an 
analogy, fk^>m the ingredients they contain. 

The last analysis, on which any reliance can be placed, is 
tbat of Fonrcroy, by which it appears they contain much car- 
bonic acidy carbonate of iron, soda, magnesia, and muriate of 
coda. They are limpid, pungent and sourish, and lightly 
ft»*rugi]ious. Hiey are drank, morning and evening, and erea 
in the course of the day; sometimes they are mingled with 
wine, to wluch they give an agreeable pungency. It is said 
(hey are Bedatfve, refreshing, aperitive, diuretic, and erea 
ttitispamnodic; they are used in cases of debility from relaxa- 
tion, palpitations of the heart, melancholic aflTections, ncrvoi!0- 
disorders, obstructions of the viscera, periodical flux, when 
deranged or suppressed. 

$ S67. iSt. JImand is three leagues from Valenciennes, 
lliere are tlhre« springs, called Fontaine du Bruillac, IVArras^ 
and Pemi^nous. Invalids use the two first, experience proving 
flie waters to he preferable to the third. 

The waters of the two first springs, according to Monne^ 
kave a faint smell of sulphurated bycfarogen gas; in tlie mouth 
it leaven the same impression as liver of sulphur. A piece of 
silrer exposed some time to the surface, first turns yellow, and 
then blackens. It is somewhat warmer than the atmosphere. 
Exposed to the ojpen air it loses its salphurous quality, an4 
becomes like common water; by evs^poration it was demon* 
s^rated to contain absorbent earthy sulphates of lime and sodi^ 
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but in small quantities. Near the fountiun of Arl*a» is found 
a black miid^ collected in an open bason of the water»the smell 
is disa^eeable^ and becomes more so when heated. Thi» 
mud appears to be an earth, fat smd bitumenous, constantly 
exuded in the water, and undergoes a fermentation in its 
course. It is used only as drink, to dissolve stones in the 
kidneys, and gravel, and remove obstructions in the viscera. 
The sediment is applied to cure sore legs, debility of the mem- 
bers, paralysis, rheumatism, sciatica, swelling of the joints, 
and strictures arising from wounds. 

$368. ;Sr^ .Wyon, department of Puy-de-Domc. This water 
has been accurately analysed by Costel; it is colourless and 
transparent, its savour is pungent and sourish, and not unlike 
tlie Champagne Mousseux; when agitated strongly, it shews 
a great number of bubbles, which fall with the escape of the 
•lastic fluid, widch formed them: this fluid is the carbonic 
acid; when thus separated, the water retains a flavour slightly 
alkaline: the tests discover alkali of soda, muriate ef soda^ 
carbonate and sulphate of lime. Tliey are used for menstrual 
•omplaints, regulate discharges, and gonorrheas of obstinate 
standing. 

$ 169. Tht Water of 81, SaveuVf in the valley of Barrege, 
is from an abundant spring. It flows from the mountains^ 
and supplies the baths, placed over each other. It has the 
«mell of stale eggs, and is at first disagreeable. The tempe- 
rature exceeds not thirty-two degrees of Reaumur. At the 
bottom of the basons, where it is collected, there is always a 
whitish sediment, which, when dried and thrown on burning 
«oals, gives out, in burning, an odour very strong, of volatile 
Sulphurous spirit. It is said that analysis has furnished 
merely sulphurated hydrogen gas, and a littiie sulphate of lime. 
• $ 370. 8eUx is distant from Strashurg nine leagues. The 
water is cold, of a lively taste, pungent, and perceptibly saline, 
and very transparent. Venel has analysed it, and discovered 
ike jprinciple which gives to the water its brisk and sourish 
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t^stb^ which is the more important^ as it leads to the knowledge * 
of tiie same principle in all other waters denominated guseoiis. 
Before Venel, the conimon opinion was, that the gaseous waters 
owe^l their propei*tie8 men^ly tf> a superabundance of the 
fttimisphcric air contained in them: hut tliis chemist has pix>ved 
that it was to the carbonic acid it must be attributed; he proves 
it» extstencey calculated its quantity^ and shewn its disposition 
to fly oflT* and that it is to its presence in the Seltz, it owes 
its property of bubblinj; on the surface, and the effervescence 
beard when a bottle of it is unstopped. Besides the carbonic 
arid^ t!ie Seltzer contains carbonate of magnesia, of soda, but 
particuJariy muriate of soda; the quantity of the two first 19 
but small; but there is more of the last. 

4 

This water is placed among the number of purifying medi- 
cmea, augments the urinary secretions, is useful in some affec- 
tions of tlie breastf rheumatism, and gout, in hysteria, and 
hypochondria, in tetters and cutaneous complaints. It is drank 
pure, or mingled with wine or milk. Wlien bottled, it changes 
for tlie worse. Bergman has also analysed those waters wit|i 
exactitude. 

$'«7i. Tfte Waters of Vols, six leagues from Viviers. — 
There are five springs, that known by the name of Dominique 
is most frequented. 

Mituuard, proCi\ssor of chemistry at Paris^ has analysed 
Uiis fountain; he states the result to be— carbonic acid gas, 
sulphate of ii'on, and sulphate of alumine; to the presence of 
these three is owing tlie slight acidity and stipticity, which 
are recognized, after being some time in the mouth. 

This water is said to be emetic; and this may be attributed 
to the sulphate of iron* which, as is known, has this proprtyi 
and for this cause it is disagreeable to many invalids. Tlieir 
use should be interdicted to persons whose fibres are sensitive 
and irritable, but they may be used in indispositions '>f the 
•t'unach, proceeding fn)m relaxation, and in chronic malHdi;*s, 
originating in this way. They are useftil for evacuating the 
32 
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passage^ in intermittent fevers. We are assured it produce! 
good effects, taken in small doses, in hemorrhages of altkindSi 
and in cases of worms. 

§ 372. fFaters of Vietry, fifteen leagues from Moulins.— ' 
There are seven springs; the principal in use furnishes the 
water distributed over the departments^ called Qrand-Grilk; 
it is peculiarly distinguislied by a sort of boiling on the sur- 
face, owing to the escape of an elastic fluid, which, in bursting 
the aqueous vessels containing it, expands in the atmospheric 
air. The temperature is above that of the atmosphere, and 
rises to forty degrees. They are limpid, and without sensible 
smell; the taste is alkaline, but not disagreeable. From the 
analysis that has been made, there results carbonate of soda 
in excess, and a small quantity of c^irbonate of lime. To the 
first is owing their flavour, and perhaps their action. They 
ure said to be among the best aperient and diuretics, and alss 
tonic, stomachic, and cephalic; it is strongly purgative, when 
taken at breakfast; it is sometimes recommended in diseases 
of the kidneys and bladder, in intermittents and paralysis. It 
is said to be unfavorable to the meagre and delicate, the scor- 
butic, and those affected with diseases of the breast, and ner- 
tous complaints. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNMENT. 

$ 373. The ministers, eight in number, pi-ocure the execu- 
tion of the laws, and regulations for the general govemroent. 
No act of government can take effect without being signed by 
the minister. 

§ 37*. Tfie Grand JudgCf minister of justice. — ^He holds a 
distinguished place in the senate and council of state: he 
presides in the tribunal of cassation and of appeals, when 
governrae nt thinks fit. He has an inspection over the tribu- 
nal, justices of peace, and the members composing them, with 
power of revision. He is charged with printing and publish- 
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di^ the laws, decrees, proclamations, and instructions of go- 
vernment to the administrative and judicial authorities; with 
the regular correspondence between the tribunal, and commis- 
saries of government near the said tribunal; to watch over the 
administration of justice, generally; to submit to the council of 
state, the queries proposed to him, relative to judicial proceed- 
ings; to regulate the expences incident to the judiciary; to 
return every twenty-four hours, to the tribunal of cassation^ 
the memoirs, judgments, and procedures, addressed to him 
from the tribunal; to return the judgments confirmed by 
the tribunal; the answers of the commissaries of govern- 
ment, on questions of appeals, in maritime cases; the notariat 
and its eoincidencies; all that relates to the nomination and 
appointment of judges, registers of justices and judges, com- 
missaries of government, substitutes, presidents and vice-pre- 
sidents of tribunals, guardians, registers, and sergeants; with 
the execution of the laws relative to general police; to the 
interior tranquility, to the stationary national guard, and to 
the gens d'armery; all that relates to public order, as police of 
prisons, house of detention, correction and seclusion, the 
repression of mendicity and strolling, and the direct corres- 
pondence with the prefect of the police of the Seine, and the 
commissaries-general of police, of the correspondence dii*ect 
with the prefects of departments and constituted authorities, 
as to what concerns the higher police; the laws respecting 
emigrants, &c. 

§ 375. Tht Minister of the Interior is charged with the 
correspondence witli the prefects of departments; the support 
of legal authority, and superintendance of the measures of 
cantonal assemblies, and of the electoral colleges of the aiTon- 
dissement; of the nomination of prefects, sub-prefects, mayors 
and adjuncts; the economy of prisons, and houses of detention, 
halls of justice, civil hospitals, establishment for the blind, 
and the deaf and dumb; of the repair and making of roads, 
bridges, canals, and other public works; mines, minerals and 
quarries; inland navigation, floatage and haulage; agricul- 
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tupe, drainage^ and clearing; of commerce, industry, ai4« 
and inventioRs, fabrics, manufactories, pi-cmiums and nwanls 
of industry; public instruction; museums, and other national 
collections; schools; national festivals; weights and measures; 
statistics and political e^^onomy; territorial productions^ tlie 
fisheries on the coasts and the sea fishery; and the balance of 
commerce. 

§ 376. The Minhier of the Finances is vested with the exe* 
f.ution of the laM's of assessment; app >rtionment and recovery 
ofdin-ct contributions; of laying indiixjct contributions; of the 
roina.i^''; the management and sale of national domains and 
national forests; tlie nati(mal lottery; the oversight of the mca- 
8ur s taken in liquidation of the national debt, and arrear- 
ago3 unpaid; tlie farming of the posts; the mails, custom- 
hotust s; and all establishments rendering public monies and 
accounts; directing the distribution of the funds and payments 
mad h> law. 

$ 377. The Minister of tlie Pvblic Treasury is veated with* 
and made responsible for, the administration of the public 
treasury; of the correspondence thereof; the direction of funds; 
the liquidation of perpetual and life annuities; oC the change; 
reimbursement, and reinscription of such annuities; the pay- 
ment of wages, and salaries in arivars; ecclesiastical pensi^^ns^ 
and of persons employed in the bureaus; the nomination of the 
subordinate agents to the Fii*st Consul, as paymasters-general^ 
comptrollers, inspectors-general; to return duplicates of the 
process, in verifying the accounts of receivers, prepared by 
inspectors-general, to be laid before govemmcnt, to propose 
all n'^edfnl measures. 

§ 378. The Minister of War is charged with the levyins? 
inspectorship, discipline, and movement, of the land arnty, 
artillery, engineei'S, fortificatons, and depots of war; the na- 
tional gendarmery; all that relates to grade, promotion* 
rewards, and relief of invalifis; of powder and salt-pcti-e. 

$ 379. The Director 'Minister is charged with the general 
administration and accountability of the war expences, thi i^iy, 
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rationSf furniturejf accoutrementa, accommodationsy bospitalsy 
&.(• aud the nomination of commissaries of war^ and others 
foipiojed in the hospitals and administration. 

$380. The J^Rmster of the Mirine is charged with the rais- 
ingf inspecting) and disciplining of the naval forces; maritime 
correspondence^ arrangement of rank, promotions, rewards 
in<) relief; management of posts and arsenals; provisions and 
stoiTs for narai service, works in the harbours, ike construc- 
tion, repairs, and arming of vessels; marine hospitals, mari- 
time fisheries, the correspondence with commercial agents in 
affairs relating to his function; the execution of laws, and tlie 
administration of the colonies in the West-Indies, the coast of 
Africa, or <3ape of Good Hope; provisioning, contributions, 
granting lands; of the interior public fierce of the colonies and 
FrPBcfa establishments; the progress of agriculture and com- 
Bierce; tlie superintendance of the receipts and expenditures 
in Asia and Africa* 

$ 3$1* 2%€ Minister Iff Exterior Relations is charged with 
maintaining treaties, political and commercial; rules and con- 
tentions of a diplomatic nature with ambassadors, ministere, 
aad others, near foreign powers, and with their agents, at 
home. 
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$ 3SS. The total of the revenues of France, according to 
fte geae'Tai statement presented by M. Necker, at the opening 
of the states general, on the 1st of May, 1789, coinjirehends the 
Mowing items, viz: — 

FEBMANHirT TAXES ¥0S 1789. 

1 Objects under farm • • 115,660,000 

2 Do. under collectors . • 98,4>My000 

3 Duties from the Clermontois • 107,000 
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^ 



4 Supplementary on tobacco and 
i The same on duties collected 



entries 4tfiO0S00 

2,i'00«000 



Ls. 15O»107,000 



6 The posts* farmed 
T Post officeiy farmed 

8 Duties on cattle at Sceaux and Poissy^ fanned 

9 Refineries of sugar, and others, farmed 

10 Duties at Port Louis, farmed 

11 Commutation from maritime Flanders 

12 General collection of duties and aids 

IS Duties collected from domains and woods 

14 Duties on the royal and private lotteries 

15 Duties from casual revenues 

16 Duty on the marc d'or, or exchange of offices 

17 Duties on powder and salt-petre 



12,000,000 

1,100,000 

630,000 

120.000 

4<7»000 

623,000 

50,220,000 

50,000,000 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 



Ls. 134,240,000 

18 Receipts at Paris, from the provinces taxed by their parlia- 
ments, and those taxed as conquered countries, viz:<^ 

Ordinary imposts and capitation • 110,563,000 

Twentieths • . . 46,467,000 



Total 157,055,000 
Deduction for conunissions and charges 1,380,000 

Ls. 155,655,000 



19 Imposts from the states of-— 
Languedoc 
Bretagne 
Bourgogne 
Prov'^nce 
Fau, Bayonne^ and Foix 



9,767,250 
6,6il,4e0 

4,128,1^6 
2,892,463 
1,156.658 



Ls. 24,556.0«7 
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j!9 Poll tax and twentieths eommuted . ^5,000 

31 Poll tax and deductions on pensions • 6,2909000 

22 Imposts of a local kind, for fortifications 5f 5,000 

23 Profit on coinage . • . 500,000 
2^ Do. on the royal forges, annually • S0,000 

Ls. 8,020,000 



25 From the Commercial Bank . 6S6,060 

26 Various rents . . • 180,000 

27 Annual interest of money loaned t» the United 

States of America . . . 1,600,000 

2i Annual interest of six millions owing by a 

German Prince . . • 300,000 



Ls. 12,716,000 



Total 4r5,29l»,02r livrcs. 

THE PERMAITEKT EXPENCES, 17S9. 

^ 585. According to M. Necker these comprehend: — 
i The king's household, that of the queen, the 

children and aunts of the king . 125,000,000 

2 Houses of the princes of the blood • 8,2M,000 

3 Foreign affairs, leagues, Swiss • 7,480,000 

4 Department of war • . • 90,16O,OOO 

5 Marine and cx)lonies • • . 40,500,000 

6 Adfltttional recompences and gratuities 400,000 

7 Bridges and roads • • * • 5,680,000 

8 National studs • . * 814,000 



* XoTB. The totel amount of taxet eharged on the people of Frtoee, aeoording to 
M. Necker'i great work on the finanees, araoanted te Ls. 585,000,000. The dHTereneft 
between thia and th« foregoing snni may be presumed to ariae from expenea of o^- 
Idodoa and HQproduetiTC items of taxation. [Tkaxb. 
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9 Annuities, permanent and for life 

10 Sundry items of iiiteregt 

11 Compensations on finxmciaT affair^r 

Id Interest and e^pencc of anticipations for 

the years 1790 and 17dl 
IS Interest on anticipations 

14 Clerical en,^agemeuts 

15 Sundry indemnities 

16 Pensions • 

17 Wages of the council, and allowance to the 

chancellor, keeper of the seals, and secre- 
tary of state of the royal house 
18' Intendante of Frovincea 

19 Police of Paris 

20 Watch and guard of do. 

21 Horse guards of do. 

22 Paving of do. 

23 Labour in the quarries about Paris 

24 Remissions and discharges, and abatements 

on the 20tlis and capitations 

25 AHowancc to the receivers^ farmers and 

registers, and expenses of recorery 

26 The five adrainistrats^rs of the Poyal trea- 

sury, payers of interest, &c. 

27 Bureau of the general administration 

28 Funds reserved for benevolence 

29 Relief to Dutch refugees 

SO Grants for tlie cmistruetion of churched 

31 Gifts, alms, &c. 

9% Charitable institutions 

53 Beggars 

54 Bounties to trade 
SA Expenses in mining 

56 Royal garden 

57 Royal library 



laSyi'SSfOotf 

44,S00,oao 
14,692,000 

4,900,000 

10,900,000 

2,500,000 

3,255,000 

29,566,oot 



S,173,oo« 

1,495,00(1 

1,570, m 

1,138,000 

260,000 

627,000 

400,000 

7,120,000 

20,094,000 

5,753,000 

2,048,000 

172^000 

880,000 

2,188,000 

3,038,000 

1,896,000 

l,144,oo(» 

3,864,000 

90,000 

130,000 

167,000 



«»• 
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9S Um^rsities, academiefly and colleger 
$9 Exemption passports from the duties of tiie 
royal marine, and diplomatic corps 

40 Maintenance of the navy 

41 Expences chargeable to the produce of forests 
12 Expences of criminal procedures 

43 Ditto (rarious) in the provinces 

44 Ditto unforeseen 



Sir 

9S0,OM 

400^000 
l^yooyooo 

600,000 
3,1 80,000 

4^^00^000 

S,ooo,ooo 



Results — ^Permanent expences 
Permanent Revenues 

Annual deficit, isi May, 1789 



Totid general 651,444,ooo 

I Ml I I ■■ l» lilt 

5ai,444,00d 
475,294,027 



Fr. 66,149,973 



The statement of tiie revenues of the republic, year eleven^ 
18 as fellows, viz:-^ 



Balance of surplus revenue, for the year X 
Taxes from real estate, from the 108 departments 
Taxes on moveables, personal, and sumptuary 
Additional per rentage on both items paid inta 
the public treasury, for the liquidation of the 
permanent expences of the administration 
and the judiciary in the departments 
Doors and windows * 

Patents • • • • 

Royal duties from registers and domains com- 
prising the net revenue of national woods, in 
€he 108 departments 
Custom houses 
The post office 
National lottery 
Salines 

Justicss' and recorder's stirety money 
33 



2,000,000 

220,000,000 

32,800,000 



15,983,000 

16,000,000 

17f3oo,00O 



190,ooo,oso 

40,000,000 

11,000,000 

i2,ooo,ooo 

3^5oo,ooo 

4^000,000 



k 

•i 
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Receipts, miscellaneouB • » ii»717fOoo 

Fr. 569y5oo>ooo 
Heceipts abroad • . • 20,000^000 

Total general, Fr. 589,500^oo» 



The expences for the same year, (eleven) are as foUowf, 

Permanent debt, viz-^ 

To public creditors . 59,570,918 

To the discount office . 1,272,055 

Life annuities . . 19,986,674 



60,829,647 



The six new departments, viz:— 
Permanent debts . 2,677,27r 

Life annuities , . 516,558 



8,193,S35 



General expences of service, via: — 
Ministry of the grand judge, minister of justice 23,318,730 



Ministry of exterior relations . ^ 7,ooo,oo« 



Ministry of the interior, viz:— 
Ordinary service . 17,000,ooo 

Extra do. . 22,500,ooo 

Surplus expence of last year 7,618,ooo 



47,lie,oo# 



Ministry of the finances, viz: — 
Ordinary service . 29,047,788 

Beimbursrment of temporary loans 

to ]Qie discount office • 5,000,ooo 
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Interest on temporary loans 
Pensions . . 



2,0009000 
20,000,000 



259 



56,047,788 



Ministry of the public treasury 



6,000,000 



Ministry of war 
Administration of war 



153,000,000 
90,000,000 



243,000,000 



Ministry of the marine, viz:— 
Ordinary service 
Extra do. 



70,000,000 
56,000,000 



126,000,000 



Expences of negociations 



9,000,000 



Funds reserved 



8,000,000 



€SroneraI and total expences^ 589^500,000 francs. 



THE ARMY. 



$ 384. The army is formed by voluntary enlistments, at 
by means of military conscription; but when the country is 
declared to be in danger, all its citizens are called to its defence^ 
according to the mode fixed by the law. Besides, the legisla* 
tarrt^ on the call of government^ may appoint, by a special law, 
^he number of conscripts to be called into service. This num- 
ber is reckoned from the deficiency of the army, and enroled 
voludteeirs. 
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The Tolunteeps receive no bounty m entrance, fiBd are hdji 
to serve, in timo pf peace, four ye^rs in the land service, aad iq 
time of war, till the general discharge. They may select the 
corps they are to serve in, provided they are qualified as to 
height and other requisites. 

The military conscription embraces all from twenty ta 
twcnty.fi ve years of age. The conscripts are divided into five 
classes; each class compri:^ing those of tlie same year. Tht 
first class is composed of the French who have r^mplded their 
twentieth year. The second class, of those who have com- 
pleted their twenty-first year; and so of the third, fourth, and 
fifth classes, respectively. The second class fjx not called for 
until the first is actually in service, and so in sequence, clasi 
after class. The conscripts receive no pay except ^en in 
actual service. The marching conscripts are formed intotws 
clajssra; in the first are comprized those who are destined to 
recruit the army on the peace establishment; in the second^ 
those only who are to make up the war complement, if neces- 
sary. 

The number of conscripts, from each depaTtment, is fixed 
by law. 

The reserve is collected and drilled at convenient seasons. 
They cannot quit the department without penBiBsion of the 
recruiting officer. When in the field for exercise, they hare 
the same pay and rations as other troops. 

All subalterns and soldiers, who, having served ten yearsy 
enlist five years more, shall be advanced a franc per month. 
Tbose wh9# at the end of fifteen years, contract for five years 
ildditional, receive a franc and half per month advance. TlK)se 
who, at the e«d of twenty years, equally engage for five yeaiv 
inore, receive two francs pep month additional. At the end 
of twenty-five years, they receiva three francs, asjo^g as they 
remain in the corps. After twe>nty-five years service^ they 
k^AI^9ieiii]ber¥ijf m virtiie ^heveof, of Uie legio^ of hm^Aur, 
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^ SU6. Is composed of two distinct parts, of the line, an^ 
ilie iigiit in^try; the first to be cMsidered as a moving bat- 
tery, yomking an irresistible fire. It is particidarly destine^ 
to combat in line. The second, placed in front, on the flankSf 
jjk woods, villages, broken grounds, works and posts apart, and 
all the exterior semce, of guarding commuaicatiotts, &c. 

The compositioipi of tlie infantry of the line, is of 112 demi 
brigades, 93 of whom is of three battalions, and 19 of two 
battalions. 

Each demi brigade of infantry of tlie line is designated by 
numbers from l to 112. It is so with each battalion of a demi 
brigade. 

Each battalion is composed of nine companies, one of gre-i* 
nadiers, and eight of fusileers. Each company of grenadiers 
is composed of three officers, aiid eighty privates, corporalSf 
grenadiers and drammers as follow s : — 



1 captqjn 
t lieutenant 
1 2d do. 
3 officers 



1 sergeant major 

4 sergeants 

1 quarter master corporal 

5 corporals 
6^ grenadiers 

2 drummers 
30 privates 



Each company of fusileers is composed of three officers 



and 120 priieates, viz.- 
1 captain 
fi lieutenant 
i 2d do, 

S officeirs 



1 Serjeant major 
« sergeants 



1 quarter master corporal 
8 corporals 

104 fusileers 

2 drummers 



jl20 
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The companies are designated by numbers from 1 to 8, ' 
Eacli company of grenadiers and fasileers, is divided into two 
sertians; the command and details of each are particularly 
charged to the lieutenant and sub-lieutenant, under the cap^- 
tain's authority, who is himself charged with the command and 
details of instruction, discipline, and readiness of the eompany. 
Each section is divided into two subdivisions, each commanded 
by a sergeant, and each subdivision into two squads, each 
commanded by a corporal. The soldiers arc mixed insquadB,so 
that the old and new may be mingled, and a dinimmer to each 
section. Each battalion has a standard, carried by the oldest 
jKrgeant major. Thus, a demi brigade of the line— 

Staff Officers. 



Chief of brigade 


1 




Chiefs of battalion 


4 




Quarter-master treasurer . 

.Adjutant major 

Surgeon 

Sub-adjutants 

Drum major 

Corporal drummer . ., 

Musicians (including a chief) , 

Master tailor 


1 
d 
3 

S 
1 
1 

6 

' 1 


IS 


Minster shoemaker 


1 




Master guetre maker 
Master armorer 


1 
1 

• 


ir 


Total of the staff 


1« 17 


Battalions. 


« 
• 




Captains • 
Lieutenants 






Sub Ueatenants 


97 





81 
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S^geaitt major • . 

Seripeants 

Quarter roaster corporal 

Corporals 

Grenadiers 

Fusileers 

Drummers 



2? 
108 

218 

192 

2i96 

54 



3120 



Full compIeHient of a demi brigade 
of three battalions 



Officers. Men. 
95 S157 



3250 men. 



. The light infantry is composed of 31 demi brigades, of 
three battalions. They are organized as infantry of the line; 
the same staff composition as to officers, sub officers, and pri- 
vates; the company of carabineers is in the light infantry, conr- 
posed as that of the grenadiers of the line, and receives tha 
same pay. 

The appointments and pay of the officers, sub officers and 
soldiers of demi brigades of infantry of the line, and light 
infantry, ara fixed as hereafter mentioned. In each demi 
bridle, the appointments of captains are divided into three 
•lasses: there are three of the first, twelve of the second, and 
twelve of the third. The lieutenants into two equal classes. 
Each is classed according to seniority. 

Pat. — OffkerSf vi«.— 
Chief of brigade . • per diem 

Chief of battalion 
Adjutant major 
Quarter master 
Surgeon major, 1st class 
do. 2d class 

Cajrtain, 1st class 
do. 2d class 



/•. 


cent^ 


13 


88 8-9 


10 




B 


55 5-9 


3 


33 1-3 


4 


16 2-3 


3 


47 2-9 


6 


66 2-3 


B 


55 5-9 
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Captain, 3d class • • • * 

Lieutenant, lat class . • • • 

do. 3d class . • * • 

Sublieutenant • • • * 

PnvatcB attached to the Staff, vw. 

Sub adjutant 

Drum major 

Corporal drummer 

Musician 

Master twlor • » 

Master gaiter maker 

Master cordwainer 

Master armourer 

Sergeant major 

Sergeant 

Quarter master corporal . 

Corporal 

Grenadier or carbinier 

Drum 



JT» WNw* 



Fustkers, mss 

Sergeant major 

Sergeant 

Quarter master corporal 

Corporal 
Fusiliecr 
Drum 

Banks and Fufictums^r^ 
The quarter master corporal ranks as fir«t ^^^P^^^^ 
„der command of aUtte .ergeaut. of the company, midcon. 



6 
d 
3 



47 2-9 
OS S-9 

77 7-9 



60 
80 

6i 

5S 
SO 
30 
30 

Si 



50 
Si 
4>5 



80 
6i 
6% 
«i 
50 
40 
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msLoAs all the corporals. The quarter master corporal is not 
attached to any particiilar section; he attends to keeping the 
roily making statements^ and lodging the company. Each 
sergeant commands by order of the lieutenant attached to tlie 
sectioui one of the two subdivisions composing it. 

The sergeant major of each company, is not attached par- 
ticularly to any section: he does no duty as sergeant, but is 
charged ^th all the details of service, discipline, accountability^ 
under the orders of the officers of the company. 

Each lieutenant and sub lieutenant under a captain's au- 
thority, is charged vnih the command and detail of the section 
to which he is attached. 

Each captain is charged with the command and details of 
mstruction, police, discipline, and accountability of his com- 
pany. 

Each battalion is commanded by a chief of battalion; but 
the coniniaiid of the first, devolves upon the last chief of battal- 
ion, and the oldest in service, take the second and third. In 
each denii brigade there is a chief of battalion specially charged 
with the arrangements, police, and discipline of the demi 
brigade. 

The corporal drummer commands all the drums, under 
the authority of the drum major; the drum miyor has the rank 
of sergeant major, and commands in that quality, musicians as 
well as drummers. 

The authority of the drum major over the drums^ does not 
obstract the authority of the officers and sob officers of compa- 
nies*^ of which they make part. 

The adjutants, sub officers haVe the rank of first sub 
officei^; under this title, they command all the sub officers, 
and superintend the details of service, the discipline and 
police of the demi brigade, under the authority of the superior 
oflicerB and adjutant majors*. 

The adjutant majors are charged, under the immediate 



■ 
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orders of the superior ofDcers^ with all the detilils of instoiic- 
tiott, manoeuvresy disci^ne, and police of Ihe demi brigade. 

The chief of the demi-brigftdeci, exercises in his corp^^ 
under the inspection of Die general ofBcers^ of the corps^ the 
power and authority attributed by the regulations of pdke^ 
flie discipline and administration of each corps, and he is res- 
ponsible to the general ofBcers, for the instruction of officers, 
sob-officers, and soldiers of his demi-brigade. 

CATAUIY. 

$ asff. The strength of the cavalry, as well as Uiat of Um 
infantry, is composed of two distinct paHs — cavalry of the line 
and light cavalry. The first ought to be considered as an im- 
posing mass, the irresistible shock of wUch should overturn 
every thing opposed to it: it Is particularly qualified to combat 
in line. The light cavalry, placed in front, on the llainks, in the 
woods, in the villages, is more particularly charged wMh exte- 
rior service, to maintain tlie pi^ints, to hasrass the eikemy oh 
his mareh, to capture convoys, and watsh his moveteedts, &c 

The cavalry of the line is composed of twenty regiments; 
two of them are carabiniers, eight of cuirassiers, and ten of 
cavalry. Each of these regiments is formed of four sq[uadrons. 
The regiments of carabiniers are termed first and second; the 
cuirassiers by numbers, one to eight, and the cavdry genenJlf 
one to ten. It is t\ie same with each regimental squadron. 
Each squadron is composed of two companies, and each com- 
pany of three officers and 8S sob-ofkerss^ brigadiers, cafft- 
biners, cuirassiers, or cavaliers, viz: — 

1 captain 1 marshal qr. mr. in chief, 

2 lieutenants S deputy marshals 
1 sub-lieutenant i brigadier for. mr. 

4 brigadiers do. 
74> horsemen, including a farrief* 
1 tnmipeter 
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The companies are d«sigBaled hy numbers from one to 

eighty in each of the regiments of carabiniers* cuirassiers^ and 

cavalry. In each company of cuirassiers and cavalryy there 

is a Uigfat company, sinular to the grenadiers of infantry^ and 

enjoy, the same advantages-^Thus tbo ejBTectiyes will appear^ 

yia:— 

Staff. 



Chief itl brigade . 
Chief of squadron 
Qr. mr. treasurer 
Adjutant major 
Surgeon major 

Adjutant sub-officers 
Brigade trumpet 
Veterinarian 
Master saddler 
Master swordarmorer 
Master tailor 
Master boot*maker 
Master bre6ch|ss-maker 



1 
1 

1 

1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



9 



Total of the staff 



d 



SquadrcfM. 



Captains 
Lieutenants 
* - lieutenants 

Marshals qr. mr. 
Sub do. do. 
Iftrigade {bi*. mrs. 
Brigadiers do. 
Cuirassiers^ or cavalry 
Trumpets 



8 
8 

8 

8 
16 

8 
32 

8 



24 



6M 



Total force of the squadron^ officers and soldiers 33 673 
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The light cavalpy is composed of fifty -eight regimcntii, 
twenty-one of whom are dragoons, twenty-four of chasseurs, 
and thirteen ot hussars. Each regiment is composed of foar 
squadrons. They are designated by numbers, as follows: — ^tbe 
regiments of dragoons, firom one to twenty-one; the chasseurs^ 
from one to twenty-four; the hussars from one to thirteen. 
Each squadron is composed of two companies, and each Com- 
pany of four oiBcers and 112 sub-officers, brigadiers, dragoons, 

chasseurs or hussars, and trumpeters, as fbUows, -viz:-^ 

• > 

1 captain 

1 lieutenant 

2 sub-lieutenants 

4 officers 

1 marshal qr« mr« in chief 
4 do. do. sub. 

1 brigade do. foragemaster 
8 ^ do, do. sub. 

96 dragoons,chasaettrB,or hussars, includinga mr«farrier 

2 trumpeters 

112 subalterns, &c. 



The companies are numbered from one to eight. Each 
company i« divided into sections and squi^fons, as in the regi- 
ments of hei^vy cavalry^ In each regiment of light caralrj, 
tiiere are two standards, carried by the oldest qrt mr. mamhals 
Iji chief. 

There is also a light company ip each of the regiments of 
light cavalry, as well as in the cavalry of the line,— Sq tlie 
rfMiyen stand thus, yi»?-^ 
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StaffOffkm, 



Chief of brij^e 
Chiels of squadron 
Qr. mr. treasurer 
Adjutant majors 
Surgeons 

Adjutants (sub) 
Brigadier trumpet 
Veterinarian 
Master saddler 
Master cutler 
Master taQor 
Master boot-maker 



Officers 



1 

1 
2 
2 

2 



10 



Sub-offieers 



8 



Total staff 10 8 



\i- 



Squadrom* 



Captains 

Lieutenants 

Sub-iieutenants 

Qr. mr. marshal in chief 
do. do. sub. 

Brigade forage masters 
Brigadiers do. 
Dragoons, chasseurs or hussars 
Trumpets 



8 

8 

18 

8 
82 

8 

64 

768 

16 



82 



896 



Complement of a regiment of li^ht cavalry 



off. Jnen 
42 904 
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$ 287. The rank and pay of the officers, sub-officers, cam- 
biniers, cuirassiers, cavaliers^ dragoons, chasseurs, and hussars. 



«r# 
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are fixed per diem as follows:— *Iii each regiment of cavalry^ 
the captaiiis,are divided into two classes; there are three Qf the 
firsts the rest are of the second. Those of the lieutenants are 
also divided into two equal classes. They are placed in the 
classes accoirding to seniori^. 







fi^ 


cent. 


Chief of Brigade 




15 


«r 7-9 


Chief of sqiiadron 




ii 


11 1-9 


Qr. mr. treasurer 




5 


9% 8-9 


Adjutant m^or 


• 


6 


58 8-9 


Surgeon mi^or, first ' 




^ 


1« 2-3 


ditto second 


• ^ # . 


S 


47 2-9 


Captain first class 


• *, • 


6 


94 4-9 


do. aecmd 




6 


98 8-9 


lieutenant first class 




4 


6% 


do* second 




S 


47 


Sub lieutenant 


• * . 


8 


19 


cASABiifnr«n8 and cuibassieus. 
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/•• 


tifd. 


Adjutant sub officer 


. « • 
• 


1 


77 


Brigade trumpet 


• . . 


i 


10 


Veterinarian : . 


... 




ilO 


Master saddler 


... 




^0 


Master cutler 


m - • » 




90 


Masti*,rtaUar 


* » « 




88 


Master boot maker 


... 




98 


Master breves maker 


. .> • ' 




9S 




Compames. 






Chief qr. mr. marshal 


« • . 


1 




do. 


* 

... 




90 


Brigade forage master 


• . . 




90 


Brigadiers do. 


• • . 




52 


CaraShiiers and cuirassiers 




98 


Trumpeter 


• . . ' . 


• 


X? 
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^kfAIXBM, DBAQMirs^ CSASSSVmiy HUMABS^ ATTACHSO TO 

THE ntArr* 



Adyutant sub officer 
Brigade trumpet 
Veferinartan 
Master saddler 
Master cutler 
Master tailor 
Master breeciiea ipaker 
Master boot maker 



UglU Cafhpamei* 

Marshal quarter master in chief 

do. do* • 

Brigade far ar quarter master 
Brigadier 

Horseman • • 

Trumpet 

Campomes 

Marohal quarter master in chief 

do; do. 

Brigaffier for a quarter master 
Brigadier » 

Horscfman «• • 

Trumpet 



1 6a 

78 
78 
78 

88 



93 
80 

86 
52 
88 
75 



88 
75 
75 
47 
88 
70 



FBOHOTION. 

$ 388. AmMg all' the troops of the republic, except in a 
few special cases, hereafter indicated, promotion takes place 
in three ways, Tiz.*^ 

One third by a seniority of raiik; 

One third by election; 

One Ikird by appointment of goyemment 
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In flie infantry, the rank by seniority pervades all the demi 
brigade. The elective principle is confined to the battalion 
only. The government nominates throughout the whole demi 
brigade. In the cavalry, seniority, election, and nomination, 
pervade throughout the whole regiment. 

Commencing with seniority of rank; on an equal claim 
between two candidates, the place belongs to him who has 
served longest in the next lowest gradef and if still equal in 
this respect, the most aged obtains preference. 

The service performed in the national guard non-paid, is 
the only basis of promotion in rank. 

When a chief of brigade is required, the place is alwajs 
filled by the senior chief of the three, of the battalion of the 
demi brigade. In the cavalry, it belongs to the oldest chief of 
the regimental squadron.. 

The quarter master treasurer of tlie demi brigades, adja* 
tant majors, adjutant sub officers, drum majors, and corporal 
drummers, are nominated by the council of adminlsfti*ation for 
tlie demi brigade, and may be chosen indiflTerently from the 
three battalions; the quarter master among the sub officers, 
sergeant majors; adjutant majors, among the lieutenants; the 
adjutants sub officers, among the sergeants; and the corpond 
drummer, among the drummers of the three battalions. 

The quarter masters have, the grade of sub lieutenants. 
Once nominated, they may not take a higher rank, except by 
seniority; tbey are not counted in the rank and .file; they 
always form part of the staff, and are only titulars of the 
grade, into which their seniority has carried them, and they 
merely receive the pay of it But when, by seniority, they 
obtain the rank of captain, they are then bound to assume the 
command; but if they prefer continuing their services as quar- 
ter masters, they are held to service in tliat quality, nor can 
they seek any further advancement afterwards. When the 
place of drum major is vacant, it is filled by the council of 
administration* 
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In the cavalry r the quarter master treasurer^ hayiDg the 
irank of lieatenant; the a^utants sub officersy trumpet major, 
hamg the rank of marshal quarter master and brigade trum- 
pety are at the nominatioa of the couacU of admuiistration of 
that regiment; the quarter raasti^ is taken frpm among the 
sub lieutenants; the adjutants sub officers^ from among the 
marshal quarter masters; imd the brigadier trumpeter, among 
the trumpeters of the regiment. The tinunpet migor is ap*" 
pointed by the council of administration. The quarter mas^ 
ters of cavalry, belong to the grade of captain exclosiveiy, on 
the same conditions as. the infantry. 

The adjutant majot*s, adjutant sub officers, drummera, and 
trumpet majors, corporal drummer^ and brigadier trumpeter^ 
farming pari of the staff, as well in the infantry as in th# 
cavalry, are not enumerated in the rank and file of the compa- 
nies; but they may fill superior grades in the manner fottswn 
iog;: they are electors, and also eligible by election. 

The adjutant majors lieutenants cannot take Uie grade of 
captain but in two ways, by seniority, ami the nomination fit 
the government, in place of the mode by election. They anive 
also at the rank of captain, after eighteen month's service as 
adjutant major, and in all cases they take the command of the 
first vacant company. The adjutants sub officers, drummers, 
and trumpet majfors, corporal drummer, and brigade trum* 
peter, arrive at the grades above them, according to flie three 
modes above; they are eligiU^f as electors, or to be elected. 
The adjutant sob officers ought to pass to their respective com* 
panies, when named as sub lieutenants. 

' The corporal drummer, whom seniority or choice has 
idaced in the rank of sergeant of . a company, may choose 
between his €imploy and new rank; but if he prefer to remain 
as corporal drummer, lie is bound to serve in that rank till 
seniority, election, or the nomfl^uUipn of government, raises 
Jiim to the rank o(sub lieutenant; he shall neferthekssrec^ive 
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sergeant's pa j, as b j liaving that grade he is an decttir, and 
eligible, in that capacity^ to rise to a superior grade. 

The master tailors, guetre makers, shoemakers, and ar- 
mourers, of infantry; reteiinartan, boot maker, saddler, and 
tailor, in the cavalry, are nominated by the council of adminis* 
tration. 

They enjoy the rank and pay of their rcspcctirc grades, 
but fliey are not admitted to serve in them, until they have 
formed others fit to replace them, which is ascertained by the 
council of administration; nor can they take a higher grade 
till they have served one year in thdr respective functions. 
The corporals and brigadiers are always named by election; 
but the choiise takes place in the company wherein the vacancy 
is, and the soldiers of flie company only, are electors. 

When a corporal's place is vacant, alt the soldiers of the 
company collect at the quarters of the chief of battalion, and 
nominate by an absolute majority of suffhiges, the six soldiers 
best qualified, in their opinion, to fill the station of corporal, 
and knowing how to read and write. 

In the cavalry, the soldiers assemble to choose a brigadier, 
at the quarters of the chief of the squadron, and proceed as in 
the infantry. 

As iMon as the nomination is made, a list is formed of the 
•ix «K)ldier8 elect, and signed by four of the moid; aged, is trans- 
netted to the chief of battalion or squadron, by the president of 
the meeting, spoken of hereafter. The chief of battalion con- 
vokes all the corporals of the battalion; who reduce the list to 
three soldiers. 

This being done, and the list of the three soUiers signed 
and transmitted) as befoi<e, to the chief ofbattaHon or squadron, 
tlie aei^ants and quarter master marshals are convoked, who 
proceed definitively to flie choice of a corporal or brigadiciv 
from the three soldiers oti Hie list above. 
. . .ThBJMait of the scrutinyt signed by four of the most as^d^ 
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is immedutdy carried to tbe chief of battalion or squadron^ 
and the pemon elect is recognized corporal or brigadi^ri and 
soreceiTed. 

Th^ appointment of sergeants in the inCuitryy and of mar- 
shals quarter masters in th^wtvalry, take place only by elec- 
tion and seniorily.. 

When a sei*geant'8 {dace is vacant, all the corporals of the 
battalions unite at the place of the sitting of the administration* 
and n^une» by ballot^ the six corpoxtab they think proper for 
adranpenent In the caralry^ when th^re is a vacancy of 
mareschal quarter master* all the hngadiers of the regiment 
aaaembley |uid proceed to the election of six among themselves^ 
to fill the place. The Ust of the six elect* is carried to tiie 
cliief of battalion or squadron^ who assembles* first* all the 
sergeants of battaUon* and* secpnd* >all the marshals quarter 
masters of the regimentt to rediice the number to threes and. 
aftenprar^a^ the sub-lieutenants, demgnaie among the three the 
person to advance. 

. When tbeplace of corporal quarter master becomes vacant 
ilia company* the sei^geaptm^jor and other sergeants present 
to. the oaptain three €orpprals* judged to be the best qualified* . 
chosen from among all the corporals of battalion; the captain 
chooses one of the three* 

The same mode is taken in the election of a brigade qnar^ . 
ter mafrtfr* When tlie place of sergeant major is vacant in a . 
company of infantry* or the place oi mjsrsbal quarter master in 
chief* in ajcompany of cavalry* the cajptains name the sergeants 
or marshal quarter master, whom they judge the most capable; 
tbey choose tl^em from among all the s^^ants of battalion, or 
aQ the inorshals quarter masters of the rc^giment, confirmed by . 
the coiin^il ot administration of their corps. 

If the person presented is not agreed upon by the coimcil* 
the captain shall present another in twenty-four hours. 

When a sub lieutenant is to he elected, all the sub lieuten- 
ants assemble* whether infantry or cavalry* and accordiuj; to 
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tte above form!), to a choice, first, for three sergeants of tht 
battalion; second, for three marshal quarter masters, in regi- 
ment; the result is presented to the lieutenants, who choose 
o'ne to fill thte vacancy. * The same order is observed in 
clioosing a lieutenant • • •. * 

In choosing a captain by election, the* captains name, 
equally, three lieutenants, by ballot, from an absol ate- majority, 
and afterwards the chief of tfie deini brigade, and chiefs of 
battalion of infantry, and the chiefs of brigade^ and theehiefii 
of squadron tn the regiments of cavalry, chooite one to fiB the 
vacancy. If it liappens, in the three attempts at ballottiDgy 
that none of them have an absolute majority of votes, the 
senior' lieutenant shall take the place. ' 

Every officer or sub officer who, in elections to superior 
grades, has been twice returned In the number of the three 
presented for the .vacancy, and not chosen, has a right to the 
first vacancy, if presented a third time, he is hamed on the 
spot without ballot 

When the pHace of chief of latfalibn is to be filled by elec- 
tion, the general' of brigade, the chief of the demi brigade 
wherein the place is Vacant, and the other two cMefii of bat- 
tsUion, name three captains, taken from the whole demi bri- 
gade, by ballot, and by a majority of three votes out 6f foor. 
If at the tiiird ballot, theydivide the votes, wheAer by one or 
more, the seniority of rank or age decides, conformably to tlio 
dispositions prescribed for the election of captains. 

As soon as this selection is maile. It is sighed by four voters; 
the general of brigade subjoins a statement of the three candi- 
dates, and addresses them by duplicates tx> the genertd of divi- 
sion, to which he adds his opinion, and transmits them to 
government Tlie government commissions ohe. When a 
captain, having been twice chosen hut not commissioned by 
government!, is elected a third time, he is to be commissioned 
AS a matter of course. 

In the cavalry, when the place of diief of squadron is va« 
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rant, and to be filfed by election, the genecal of brigade, the 
chief of brigade commanding the regim^t, and the chiefs of 
squadron, nominate, (as in the infantry) three captains from 
the entire regiment, whose names being transmitted to the 
general of dirision, with his observations added, ai« tran** 

nutted to govcmment, which coo^missions one of them* 

« « 

$ 389. This force is designated as field artillery and be- 
sieging artillery. Th<} former, besides being of the proper 
calibre, should be light and easily handled. 

Tke second sort is employed in the attack and d^ence of 
places^ to be used on the ramparts, or <€in the enemy's ap- 
proach. But Jthls distinction of gma causes no distinction in 
the trriops attached to them* . 

This force is at present composed of eight regiments of 
foot artillery, six regiments of horse artillery, fifteen companies 
of workmen, eight battalions of artillery train, two battalions 
of pontooniers, fourteen companies of yeteran cannoneers, and 
128 companies of cannoneers-coast-guards. 
• Each regiment of foot artillery is composed of two hat- 
taliond, and the regiments designated by numbers. Each bat- 
talion is composed of eleven companies, and each company of 
fire officera, and 111 sub officers, corporals, cannoneers^ and 
drummer, as follows, viz.---' 

1 -captain* commandant 1 sergeant major 
1 captain- second' 6 sergeants 

1 lieutenant first * 1 corporal quarter master 

S- do. * second 6 corporals 

6 artificers 
B officers 42 cannoneers, first 

48 do. second 

i drummer 



111 sab officers, &c. 



sr» 
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The companies are designated by nunbers^ from one to 
eleven. Each company is divided into sections and sqiMds^ 
as those of the demi brigade of infantry. 

The first and second cannoneers are placed by seniori^, in 
the »x squads^ so that' the oldest shaU be in the firsts and so 
onwards* The drum is attaclied to the first Each battalion 
has a standard, carried by the oldest sergeant major. Th^ 
cfiectives of a regiment 



ThtStaff: 

Colonel » 

Major 

Clnef of batttdion • . 

Qttsrter master treasiirer 

Adjutant major 

Sttif;eoii' miijor 



1 
1 
B 

i 

t 
1 



OflSotrs it 



Adjutant sub- officers 


» • • V 


Drum major • 


» m • M 


Corporal drummer 




Chief artiiieer 


r ' • • A 


Musicians (one chief) 




Master ta^or 




Master quarter master 




Master cordwainer 




Armourer • . 


• • Af 




Sub offifim Id^ 
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BaUaliani. 




Captains^ first ' « • 


ft 


do. second • • 


n 


LieutenantSy first 


ft2 


do. second * • ' • 


U 


Sergeant m^rs 


tst 


Sergeants • • • , 


±$% 


Corporals quarter masters ' 


M 


Corporals . • • , 


158 


Artificers . . • , 

1 


1st 


Cannoneers^ first 


9^ 


do. second 


1,056 


Brums . • • • . 


S,i 



tT9 



Total force, officers included^ and exclusm 
of the staff • • * . 



S,5M 



The appointments and paj of the ofiicers, sub officers^ 
caniKUieers, and "drum majors, of regiments of artillery or 
foot, are fixed per diem as below. The grades of captains and 
lieutenants are divided into three classes, according to senir 

eritjc, 

• • • 

Pat.-— O^icers, vix^r^ 



Colonel 

Major • 

Chief of battalion 
Quarter master treasurer 
Adjutant major 
Surgeon, migor, first 

do. second 
Captain, first 
d*. second 



/r. 


cenJU 


17 


36 


14 


±7 


12 


59 


3 


35 


5 


55 


4 


16 


3 


47 


6 


94 


6 


55 
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fi^ 


effi 


Captain third 


B 




Lieutenant^ first 


4 


16 


do* second • • • 


S 


61 


do. thii'd 


S 


B 


Persons attached to Vie Staff, 


• 




Adjutant sub ofiicer . « 


1 


OB 


Drum major 


1 


05 


Corporal Drummer 




81 


Chief artificer .... 


1 


M 


Musician ^ • 




BS 


Master tailor . • ... 




5S 


Master guetre maker • 




32 


Master Cordwainer • • • 




32 


Master armourer • 

■ « • 




n 


Mached to the Compam/. 






Sergeant major . • • • 


1 


M 


Sergeant . • • • 




98 


Corporal quarter master • 




98 


Corporal • ^ . • 




71 


Artificer . » • • 




51 


First cannoneer • • • • 

• 




46 


Second do. • . • • 




37 


Drum . • • • . 




46 



Compositian of the Horse JirKUery. 

The regiment of horse artillery is composed of six compa- 
nies, the sixth excepted, which has sevens they are numbered 
one to six. 

Each company is composed of five officers and eighty sub 
officers, brigadiers, cannoneers^ and trumpeters, as follows. 
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1 captain commandant 
1 second captain 

1 first lieutenant 

2 second do. 

B officers 



1 marshal barrack master in chief 
4 do. 

1 brigade quarter master 

4b do. 

« 

4i artificers 
S2 first cannoneers 
52 second 

2 trumpets 

80 sub officers 



Each companj is divided into four squads^ of eighteen men 
each, including brigadiers. The eflfectiva of a regiment is as 
follows, viz. — 

Staff. 

1 colonel 

1 major 

8 chiefs of squadrons 

1 quarter master treasurer 

1 adjutant major 

1 surgeon major 

7 officers 



36 
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1 adjutant sub officer 
1 brigade trumpeter 
i veterinariaii 
1 master cutler 
1 master saddler 
1 master taflor 
i master boot maker 

7 sub officers atid camioneeri 



Compames, 

6 captains 
6 second captains 
6 first lieutenants 
12 second do* 

SO officers 



6 barrack master chiefs 

14 do. 
6 bripide quarter masters 

M brigadiers 

24 artificers 
192 first cannoneers 
192 second do. 

12 trumpets 

480 sub officers and soldiers. 
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br^pbdierty cannoneen and tnunpeters^ of the regunents of 
light hone artillery, are f^ed per diem at follows*— 

Ip each regiment) the captains are divijied into two classy 
equally^ and the lieutenants into two; six in the first class^ 
and twelre in the second. They are ^aced by seniority. 
The pay is as follows: — 



Colonel 


• . • 


18 




Major 


... 


iS 


±$ 


Chief of squadron 


... 


18 


61 


Quarter master treasurer 


S 


88 


Adjutant major 


• ♦ • 


6 


88 


Surgeon major 




4 


06 


Do. secood 




3 


♦7 


Captains^ first 




y 


77 


Do. secqiid 




6 


88 


lieutenant, first 




* 


7ft 


Do. second 




* 


16 


Persons attached to the Staff. 






Adjutant sub o^er 


• • 

* « 


1 


75 


Brigade trumpeter 


• 


1 




Veterinarian 






90 


Master saddler 






90 


Master cutler 






90 


Master tailor 




. 


88 


Master hoot maker 


Vo ikt Cowfoms. 




» 


Barrack master in chief • • 


1 


H 


Do. 


... 


1 


8 


Brigade quarter master 


i 


8 


Brigadier 


... 




81 


Artificer 


... 




61 


First cannoneer 


... 




86 
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yV. cent, 


Second cannoneer 


n 


. 


• 


47 


Trumpet 


m 


. 


• 


70 


Company of Worhmtn, or Pioneers. 








- 


JVSimber and pay 


Fil*st conimandant 




; 


1 


6 94 


Second do. 


. < 


» 


1 


5 55 


First lieutenant 


• 


I t 


■ 1 


4 li 


Second lieutenant 


« 1 


1 a 


1 


S 61 






Officers 4 




Sergeant major 


• 
• 1 


« 


1 


1 79 


Sergeants 


• 1 




6 


98 


Corporal quarter masters ' 


m 


1 


98 


Corporals 


* 

• 

1 t 




, 5 


88 


Masters pioneers 


• 

• 4 


• 


5 


85 


First pioneers 


t 




20 


~ 73 


Second do. 


4 

. 4 




20 


58 


Apprentice do. 






SO 

« 


48 


Drum 


• « 


t * 

• 


1 


46 

• 


m 


• 




unen 8S 





The workmen ure under the orders of the directors and 
0ub directors of arsenals, under the direction of general oflGicerB. 

▲BTILLEBTi~P£ACB ESTABLISHMEITT. 

IJach battalion six companies<| as follows — , 

» • 

1 lieutenant commandant 
1 sub . do. . 



t officers. 
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i chief barrack master 

4 Do. 

1 brigade quarter master 

5 brigadiers 
59 soldiers 

2 master smiths 
2 drivers 

2 trumpets 

7$ men* 



The effectives of a battalion train of artUlerj> is as fol- 
lowS;^ on the peace establisinent — 

i The Staff. 

1 captain commandant 
I 1 lieutenant adjutant major 

I 1 sub lieutenant quarter master 

1 adjutant sub officer 

1 veterinary artist 

1 trumpet master 

1 chief of forage 

1 master saddler 

4 master cordwainer 

1 master tailor 



10 



Companies, 

6 lieutenants commandants 
6 sublieutenants 
6 mashal barrack masters 
M barrack master 
6 brigade quarter master 
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80 brigadiers 
S54 soldiers 

12 marshal farriers 

13 harness makers 
12 trumpets 



468 



WAR ORGAiriZATIOir* 

§ 391. There is formed in every army a staff of the train 
of artillery, composed as foUows, viz.*— A chief of battalion, 
or squa(iron of artilleiy, subdirector of parks inspector gene- 
ral of the traiiu Two, tliree^ or fool* captains accocding 
to the force of the army, and the extent of ground occupied* 
taken by preference from among those of the horse artillery, 
are charged with the inspection of the train. A train-major, 
with the rank of chief of battalion: he is taken from among 
the captains of battalions of the train, appointed by the firat 
eonsuU on the nomination of the minister at war. This 
officer is replaced in course by another in his battalion; at the 
peace he shall resume his place of captain commandant, and 
will preserve his distinctions and appendages as chief of bat- 
talion. Four sub-lieutenants, two of tfaem attached to the 
inspector-general, two to the major; they are taken from the 
companies, and replaced in the same way, and at the peace 
rejoin the first vacant companies. A chief veterinary artist. 
£ach of the battalions, after receiving the minister's orders, 
forms, by the duplication of the six companies, a supjdcanentary 
battalion, bearing the same number. The staff of the aupple- 
mentary battalion is made up in the same way, as that of the 
others, as follows, viz.— 

The adjutant majors are named captains commandants of 
the supplementary battalions. The adjutant majors of each 
battalion, and in the supplementary battalions, the quarter 
master treasurers, are named according to the rule of pro-> 
motion. 
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Tke adjiitaiit sub^officer of each suppbineiitary battaluMi 
is chosen in the interior, by the oommandant of the school^ 
and in the field bj ihe commandant of artillery, on the nomi- 
nation of the captain commandant of battalion, and the five 
chief artisansy by the council of administration. 

When the battaUona of the artillery train, are placed on 
the peace establishment, the supplementary battaliona reenter 
into the body from which they were extracted. 

The officers and aub-officera of supplementary battalions, 
are named to the first vacancies, according to seniority. Each 
soldier of the artillery train baa charge of two horses. 

There is formed in time of war and placed in the rear of 
the park, a company of pioneerB composed thus, tIz. — 
I One sub lieutenant 

One marshal barrack master 
I One brigade quarter master 

One squad of harness makers, at the rate of three to the 
battalion 

One master harness maker, barrack master 

One squad of pack makers 

One master pack maker, barrack master 

Pack makers, two to each battalion 

One squad of horse shoers, four to each battalion 

One marshal barrack master smith 

This corps is charged with the making and repairs of har- 
ness and pack saddles. 

The iK>liee is in time of war, and in time of peace, admin- 
istered by the council of the battalion. The arrangement of 
the equipage in the army is confided to the administration of 
fhe grand park of artillery; it provides for the support of 
horses and harness, and their replacement. The battalion 

* 

councils, are charged with details. 

The battalion of pontonniers are charged with forming and 
repairing bridges, for the service of the army, each battalion 
is composed of eight Compaflies; each company of three officers 
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and serenty-twro sob officers, corporals, pontonniers^ workmen^ 
and drummers, as follows-— 

1 captain 1 sergeant major 

1 lieutenant « sergeants 

1 sub-lieutenant 1 corporal drummer 
4 corporals 

5 officers g5 pontonniers 

t masons 



2 caulkers 
1 carpenter 
1 smith 
1 tinworker 
1 drum 



72 sub-officers, &c. 



There are fourteen -eompanies of veteran cannoneers, espe- 
cially attached to the service of the maritime coasts. They 
are thus composed — 

1 captain 1 sergeant major 

1 lieutenant 2 sergeants 

2. officers 1 corporal quarter master 

4 corporals 
59 cannoneers 

1 drum 



48 sub officers 



The entire defence of the coast, and isles adjacent, is en- 
trusted to 128 companies of coast-guards, 28 of which are sta- 
tionary: they are thus distributed— Bruges ±; Lisle 2; St. 
Omer 4; Havre 8; Cherburg 12; Brest 18; Nantes 14; Ro- 
chellel5; Bayonnel; Perpignan 2; Montpelier 3; Toulon 19; 
Corsica 3. The stationary companies are — at Belle-isle 5; 
Oucssant 1; Isle de Groin 2; Isle de Brehat 2; Isle de Bas i; 
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Sept-iales i; Isle Dieu 2; Isle Noirmoutier %; lale Rhe4; ble 
OJcron 4>; Isle £lbe 4. 

The rank and file of these companies are 121 each^ and 
amount in total to 15»488. 

$ 892. MILITJLRY SMn.OTM£l7T8« 

Per diem — Fn Cent. 



First inspector general 

Cslonel director 

Chief of battalion^ sub-directors 

Captains directing first class 
Do. second class 

Cadet of artillery 

Guards of artillery at depots^ first class 
Do. second class 

Guards of artillery at the army^ general 
Do. principal 

Do. ordinary 

Gonducttn^ of artillery in the depots^ general 
Do. principal 

Do. ordinai*y 

Conductors of ai'tillciy at the armies, general 
Do. principal 

Do. ordinary 

Master artificers in the depots, first class 
Do. second class 

Master artificer to the armies 

Chief of the workmen in the arsenal 



66 

17 

12 

S 

5 

3 

S 
6 
5 

8 

3 
3 

5 

B 
4 
3 

1 
4 
3 



66 
36 
50 
94 
55 
. 3 
38 
33 
55 

44 
88 
33 
5 
55 

44 
38 
66 
16 
88 



UrVALIBS. 

§ 393. The benefit of the hotel is confined to officers, sub 
officers, or soldiers, wholiave lost one or more limbs, or sight, 
or have been in actual service thirty years, and are aged 
sixty. 

The vacant places at the national hotel of invalids^ and its 



BO franca per mo. 


SO 


do. 


1§ 


do. 


It 


do. 


s 


do. 


6 


do. 


6 


do. 
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acessariea, are granted two-thirds to the military in active ser- 
Tice in the iinc» and the otiier one-third to national veterans, 
and pensioners withdrawn from age or infirmitj. The mili- 
tary admitted to the national hotel, are lodged, clothed, fed, &c. 
at public cost. They receive for private use, independent of 
the public allowance, as follows:-— 

Chief of brigade 

Chief of battalion • # 

Captain 

lieutenant 

Barrack master chief • 

Sub-officer 

Soldiers 
This allowance is paid monthly. 

LEGIOir OF HOKOX. 

§ S94. TUs legion is formed of a grand council of admi- 
nistration, and of sixteen cohorts, of which each has its parti- 
cular head quarters. To each cohort is appropriated national 
property, bearing an annual income of 200^000 francs. 

The grand council of admuustration is composed of seven 
grand officers; that is, the three consuls and four other mem- 
bers, one of whom is named from amongst the senators, by the 
senate; another from the legislative corps, by its members; 
another by the tribunate, from its members; and another by 
the counsellors of state, from among their own body. The 
members preserve, during life, the title of grand officers, even 
after being replaced by a new choice. 

The first consul is, of course, chief of the legion, and presi- 
dent of the grand council of administration. Bach cohort is 
composed of — 

7 grand officers 
M commandants 
SO officers 
iSO legionaries 
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The members are for life. Each grand ofBcer receives 
5000 francs; each commandant, 2000 francs; each officer, 1000 
francs; each legionary, 250 francs. These allowances' are 
made from the effects appropriated for each cohort. Each 
indiTidual admitted into the legion, swears, on his honour, to 
devote himself to the service of the republic; to the preserva- 
tion of its territory inviolate; to the defence of his government, 
its laws, and property; to resist, by every means authorised by 
the law, justice, and reason, every attempt to re-establish the 
feudal system, to reproduce those titles and qualities, which 
are its attributes; in fine, to concur with all their power in 
maintaining liberty and equality. 

There is established, at the place of residence of each co- 
hort, a hospital, and apartments, to receive as many of the 
members as age, infirmities, or wounds, have disabled. 

The legion is- made up of those who have received arms of 
honor; those who have rendered important services in the war 
for liberty; citizens who, by talents, learning, or virtue, have 
contributed to establish or defend the principles of the republic, 
and rendered the administration beloved and respected, llie 
grand council of administration nominate the members of the 
legion. During the ten years of peace after the first institu- 
tion, the vacated places remain so till the tenth anniversary 
year is completed; and after, till the fifth. Tliese vacancies 
are to be filled only, at the end of the first campaign. Nomi- 
nations are made at the end of each campaign. In time of war 
brilliant deeds give a title to any grade. 

In time of peace, twenty-five years of military scnice is a 
requisite qualification: the years of service count double, and 
each campaign of the last war shall count for four years. 

Important services rendered the state, in the legislative, 
diplomatic, judicial, administrative, or scientific departments, 
are also titles of admission, provided the person has been en- 
rolled in the national guard at the place of his domicile. 

After the first organization is made, none are admitted into 
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the legion who have not, during twenty-fiv^ years, exerciied his 
functions with distinctiont After the first oi^ganization none 
can ascend but by consecutive order. The nation is divided 
into districto for the conscription of sixteen cohorts. 

The great council of adminiHtralion assemble once a month; 
and an extra sitting in the summer for the purpose of pro- 
claiming new promotions, and receiving the oaths of the new 
legionaries: this sitting is held in the chief place of the first 
cohort; Fontainbleauyinthe fifstinstance, and afterwards alter- 
nately, as much as possible* 

At ttiis extraordinary sitting, orft of the members of the 
council pronounces the eulogium of the deceased, in the past 
year, in the form of a historical notice. The grand council 
names a grand chancellor, and a ti^asurer genera], who are 
grand officers. The former has a seat in the grand council^ 
and is depository of the seal. He is to ortler the register of 
the names of the members, on the marble tables appointed 
therefor. lie Ls charged with minutes of councils, prejiaration 
of process, and C4)rrespondeiice» 

The grand council direct and superintend the adminiirtnu 
tion of the effectfi of the legion. 

THE MARITIME SYSTEM, 

§ S95. Since the art of navigation was first known to 
Europe, France has always had a formidable marin**. In 
1066, William, duke of Normandy, surnamed The Conqueror, 
subjugated England, after efiecting his descent with S96 vesn 
sels, and a vast number of bateaux. 

In the year 1202, under the reign of Pliilip Augustus, the 
French fleet which departed for the conquest of ths Holy Land, 
consisted of 256 sail, in wliich there were 60 galleys, 120 light 
vessels, TO clump built vessels; and tliia great fleet was termed 
The World 

\i\ 1690^ the naval foroe qonimand«d b^ De Tourville, waa 
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•f sixty-three ships of the line, scrcn frigates^ thirty *six ef€ 
fttttes^ and fourteen barks. 

The first of March, 17^91, there was afloat, in the porta of 
the channel, the ocean, and Mediterranean, seventy-three ships 
of the Hne, sixty-seven frigates, nineteen corvettes, twenty-' 
nine brigs and paquets, seven gun shallops, fifteen storeships, • 
and sixteen gabards; without reckoning many other vessels 
attached to the service. 

STATE OF THE AMERICAN COLONIAL TRADE 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 

$ SM. According to the treatise of M. Page, on the com- 
merce of the colonies in the year 1788, there were employed 
therein, 677 vessels, measuring 190,733 tons, carrying out in 
produce, or manufactures, to the amount of 76,786,000 francs; 
105 vessels measuring 55,237 tons, carrying negroes to thenum- 
berof 30,087, sold for 43,835,000 francs; their purchase having ' 
occasioned an exportation of 16,883,000 francs. In fine, the 
returns to France direct, were 218,511,000 francs, in colonial' 
commodities. 

By the statement thus made, it is perceived that the princi- 
pal colonies of America, viz. — St. Domingo, Martinico, Gua- 
dalotipe, Tobago, Guiana, have sent to France, by 686 vessels^ 
of Raw sugar, 872,867 quintals, valued at 34,871,000 francs. 
Clayed stigar, 768,566 quintals, valued at 44 miflions, 540 
thousand francs. Refined sugar, 242,074 quintals, valued at 10 
milKcns, 1 60thousandfrs. Coffee, 785,447 quintals, valued at 
87 millions, 642 thousand fr8< Cocoa,18,106 quintals, valued 
at 075 thousand francs. Cotton, 100,557 quintals, valued at 
91 thousand 783 francs. Imlrgo, 11,109 quintals, valued 
at 10 millions, 453 thousand francs. Various commodities^ 
as dye-woods, rocoa, turtle shell, hides, to the amount of 
8,087,000 francs; total 218,511,000 francs. ^ 

Th^e commodities were partly consumed at home^ and a 
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|mrt sent abroad; where they gave to France a considerable 
commercial credit, arising from a balance of near sixty mil- 
lions in our favor. 

In facty of tlie 410 millions at which our exports to Euro- 
pean ports was estimated, in 1788, that part consisting of colo- 
nial produce, was estimated at, viz. — 
. In raw sugar . . • 17,540,000 fr. 



Refined do. 

Clayed and lumps 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Indigo 

Missellfineous 



1,733,000 
44,361,000 
78.449,000 
4,933,000 
6,259,000 
3,995,000 

Total 157,370,000 fr. . 



If we wish to ascertain the benefits of the commerce be- 
tween France and her colonies, we shall perceive them to be 
considerable, and that they arc composed of tlie amount of the 
freights and profits of the sale and purchase of goods, as well 
in the colonies, as in France. Before we give any statement 
thereof, according to the author of the treatise on the political 
economy and commerce of the colonies, we shall make known 
the various exports there, and the value in 1788, viz; — 



Flour, 328,168 quintals 

Salt beef, 71,522 quintids 

Pork and lard, 46,898 quintals 

Bourdeaux wine, 107,050 muids 

Other wines, 36,509 muids . 

Salt butter 

Cider, beer, and other drink 

Liqueurs and brandy fruits 

Articles of provisions 

Brandy 

Olive oil . 

Soap and tallow . 



5,731,000 fr. 

2,294,000 

2,009,000 

4,801,000 

1,000,898 

1,749,000 

280,000 
1,008,000 
1,760,000 

432,000 
1,899,000 
$,324,000 
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Wax candles 

Salt fisby cod fish^ and live stock 

French fabrics 

Foreign do, 

Spiceries 



S9ifiM 

45621,000 

17,602,000 

995,000 

907,000 



India and Frtnch muslins and bandkercbiefs 5,779,000 
Mercery, crockery, draperies • 9,636,000 

Silver ware and jewellery • . 585,000 

Furniture, &c. . • • 4,741,000 

Iron .... i,4S9,000 

Tar, cordage, &c. . • • 3,308^000 



Total 75,889,898 fir. 
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Timber, for building and implements 

Boards and scantling 

Dye woods 

Live stock 

Salted meats 

Salted fish 

Grain 

Hides and skins tanned 

Tar, pitch, &c« 

Coin and bullion 

Negroes, 6059 



3,766,000 fir. 

787,000 

172,000 

3,444,000 

953,000 

1,671,000 

1,822,000 

389,900 

110,000 

1,043,000 

6,237,000 

Fr. 20,394,000 



In addition to the above the following articles are intro- 
duced^ by special permission, viz:— ^ 

Tobacoo in leaf . . . 571,000 fr. 

Linens and hempen goods • • 254,000 

Beer and other drinks . . 182,000 
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Flaup .... 647,d00 

OU and fish . . • 228.000 

Cocoa and coffee • • . IM^OOO 

Various articles . . . 1,»7,000 



Fr. s^tT^oao 



In 4788^ the exports, for the coast of Africa, amounted to 
the value of 16,885,000 francs, for the purchase of 30,087 ne- 
groes, who, being sold in the West Indies, produced 43,835,000 
francs. Theu- transjioi't requiring 105 vessels, measuring 
35,227 tons. 

In calcidating the benefit of th© freight on the different 
branches of this trade, we find that the * exportations to the 
colonies require 190,755 tons; the freight of which at the 
time, cost 100 to 120 francs the ton, there arises a total of 
19,075,300 francs, on the trans})ort of French productions. 

^nunutt ofFreighbm 

Sugar, 1,883,507 quintals at 5 centimes per demi 

kilogramme (a little more than a jiound) 9,417,535 fr. 
Cotton, 100,557 quintals at 11 centimes 1,131,266 

Coffee, 785,447 qnintals at 7 centimes -5,890,852 

Cocoa, indigo, &t.- 50,000 quintals at 9 centimes 500,000 
30,087 negroes at 150 francs a head 4,513.050 

21,452,703 fr. 

Making a total amount for freight of the West 

India trade of • . Fr. 40,528,003 



ST, nOMINGO 

Is in length 800 kilometres (160 leagues), and in mean 
hre-adthl50 kilometres (20 leagues), and in circumference 1809 
kilometres (360 leagues). In 1788, the Freocb part of this 
idand contained 792 sugar works^ of which 461 were refine- 
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lies, find Sit raw; 2810 cotke; 79B cottony 3097 iniigo; 69 
cocoai and^Ti ttodc {iantations. 

In the some year M. Barbe Marbois (the intendant) in hia 
ftatementf gtres for cultivation 570,2t0 carreaux. 

If. B« The carreau contains M06 squai*e toises* 

He otffimates ite dive population at the same period to 
be 405^tt. In 177 5, the white population was estimated at 
32|6O0. In 178S9 he estimates it at 27^717 whites only, of 
whom 1^,671 were men, M82 women, and 8,664 chttdren* 

The free peofde of colour amounted to 91,808, of whom tho 
femaks wem most numerous; but of the 405,538 slaves, 174,971 
are men, 138,800 are women, and 91,757 children. 

According (ao a calculation of M. Page^ piAUshed in 1802^ 
the annual labour of a slave in Stl Domingo prodnces 399 
£Fancs a year, when at Jamaica it yields only 19S francs. 

From the same work it appears that the mean produce of 
a carreaux of sugar, is 3,489 lbs. raw. 

The mean produce of a carreaux of coffibe, 3,500 lbs. weight. 

By a similar esftimabe of the cost of ui establishment at 
Jamaica, the writer finds that an estate of 600,000 toises^ 
worked by MO negroes, yields but 240,000 lb. sugar, worth 
72,090 francs. 

The expences on an estate of 100 carreaux are— -1. The 
food of the negroes, which amounts to but littie, from the usage 
of allowing them ground to cultivate^— 2. The expence of over- 
mmg and derkhire-T-3. Tax — 4. Reparation i^losses in slates 
and cattte, repairs <^ buildings, 6dc.| the whole amounting to 
54,754 francs per ann. which, deducted from the gross produce 
of 153,000 francs, leaves a net sum of 98,2^6, equal to an in- 
terest of nearly 13 per cent, or 491 francs to each negro. 

Estimate of the amount of the produce of St. Domingo, for 

the year 1788.— 
Sugar, refined smd raw 163,405,500 lbs wt. 

at 47 centimes per lb. 76,800,585 fr. 

Coffte, 68,151,000 lbs. at 48 cent 32,712|480 

38 
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CottoB^ 6^289^000 lbs. attfr. lb. 13,5r 8,000 fr«. 

Indigo 930,000 lbs. wt 8^. 69 cenL 8,081,700 

Cocoa 150,000 do. 74 cenL 111,000 

Syrup 84,453,000 do. 6 cent. ^^67,000 

TuHle shell 5,500 do. 12 fr. 66,000 

Hides 13,000 19 fr. 10 emL 285,000 

Dye &other woods 1,800,000 lbs. a 12/. 50 c.jp.e. 225,000 
In the Spanish part there were but twenty-four sugar works; 
the most part of these are but cylinders for making syrap^ 
which is consumed in that state> or made into taffla. CoflTee 
is but little cultivated. Cocoa is indigenous, yet but little ciil« 
tivated. There is hardly a vestige of rocou or indigo. To* 
bacco is cultivated in small quantity; also rice, maiace, millet 
and wheat. 

The woods abound wifli valuable materials for the arts. 
Lands are not worth more than six francs per acre. 

Its principal trade was in furnishing homed cattle for the 
French colonists, amounting to 11,000 head, worth tw^ty* 
five or thirty dollars a head; also, horses, mules, coffee, sacks* 
tobacco, and hides, the proceeds of which were commonly dis* 
bursed on the spot, for artides of luxury or necessity. 

Provisions are supplied them by the United StateSf for 
which they return hides, woods, and doUara. 

Distribution of Grounds on a Farm in St. Domingo. 

Scites of buildings and pasturage • lOf caireanx 

Negro ground under cultivation « # 

Bananas and other culinary produce • 9 S-t 

Guinea grass for cattle . • 3 1-S 

Sugar canes • . • 67 

Lanes<» divisions, &c. planted in part . 5 6.g 

Total in caiTeaux . . lOO 

Equal to 340,500 toises. 



Tin's estate,.supposed to be of the second class, 

costs at St. Domingo • . fr. S00,000 
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and utencdlfl • 

16 oxen at 25 francs 
195 mules at 480 francs 
MO negroes at SOOO francs • 
Tools, harness, &c. • 

Value of the ci^ital • 

The produce of such a plantation ii 
450,000 lbs. of sugar at 80 francs per C. wt 
150^000 lbs. s^up at IS francs ]^r C. wt 



100,000 

4,000 

50,4oo 

400,000 
6,000 

T60,ooo 

■i'.. Ji 

135,000 
18,000 



Fr. 158,000 



MABTINieO. 

This colony is the next in value to St. Domingo. Its popu* 

lation, according to M. Necker, in 1779, amounted to 11,619 

whites, 9,892 free people of colour, and 71,268 slaves, making 

altogether 85,779. In 1788, the enumeration gave — 

For whites • • • 10,608 

Mulattoes and free negroes . . 4,851 

Slaves ^ ' • . . 78,416 



Total 88,870 



-*wi 



Its sagars, though good, are not equal to those of St. Do- 
Vibigoi but in coffee, it is deemed superior. 

By the statements made in 1788, it appears that the exports 
to France were, vis.— 

Sugar, raw . . • 1,879,500 lbs, 

do. clayed 



Sugar lump 
Coffee 
Cotton 
Indigo 
Estimated at 9Bf6W,000 francs. 



18,794,580 

11,945,300 

6,816,100 

1,155,000 

1,000 
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The exports from Franee to Martinico^ 

for the same year, 17889 amounted to ±B,i$9fOt6 tr. 
From foreign nations to the 3am6 d^M^aoO 

The transport employed 1S6 vessekiy measnrui; t3,tB€ 
tons* 

gttXdjilocfe 

Is about eighty leagues in circumference* In ±779, tb« 
population amounted to — 

Whites . ' . . . 15,261 

Free people of colour • • 1,382 

ShM^esv ' , • • • 85,3t7 

In ±7889 the population amounted to— 
Whites • . . . 1S,*6« 

Free people of colour * • #,0M 

SkiTes • . 4 . 8M6i 

In 1777, the quaittHgr of land, under culture, mui 20,Oto 
arpents. 

The stock thcia^on wa3 9,220 horses and ttnles; li,7M 
homed cattle; 25,400 sheep, pigs, and gratis 

The ejcporti to France,in 1788^ were, jidz.-— 
Raw sugar « • • 1,110,400 lbs* 

Clayed do* • • • 6,433,600 

Tcte« ♦ . , 7,6S1,100 



«ii,204,10# 



3j;r30,ooa 

55^900 

741,100i 

700 



Coffee 

Cocoa • 

Cotton t 

Indigo 

Syrup» nxcou, &c, 
Guadaloupe received from France in the sameyear^ in*^ 
Produce of the soil and manufactiires, BfZ6i,000t fr# 
From foreigners « • 8,424,00f 
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5M 



fITi tvttA 

Is forty leagnes in circuit It has two excellent harbors. 

Im 17889 it contained 1352'horse8 and mules, SX^BB homed 
tattle, and 4000 sheep and goats. 

In the same year the population was, riz.^— 
WUtcs .... 2,159 

Free people of colour * . • 1,58S 

Slaves • • • . ±7,t3± 



The exports in 1787, consisted sf^ Tiz. — 




^ir sugar 


1,686,000 lbs. 


tf hite and clayed 


5,334,000 


Colfte • • . 


1,560,000 


Indigo • • « 


25,000 


Cotton 

1 


5eOO,ooo 


Cocoa • • 


95,300 


Syrups . . : 





TOBACO. 

Its produce, exported to France, is estimated at, Tiz.— • 
Raw sugar • . • 2^925,000 



Coffee , 

Cotton 

Indigo 

Syrup, &c. • 

Exported to foreign nationa 1,40^000 firancs. 



15,980 

1,231,800 

4^50a 



Its population, viz. — 
Whites . • • 2,12$ 

Free people of colour . » 231 

Slaved . • • 13,295 

The jNseeipte of French prodace and mamifiietiires, for ibm 
tiMne year> was lAout one nnHioii firancs. 
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MABIA GAXAKTE. 

The populatton^ in ±788, amounted to— 

Whites . . • 1,9SS 

Fi-ee people of colour • • 226 

Slaves . . • • 10421 

The exports were, from this island and that part of St. 
Martins, in possession of the French — 

Raw sugar • . • . • • ^^TS^^yOoo lbs. 



Coffee 
Indigo 
Cotton 
Cocoa 



636,000 
30,000 

230,000 
55,000 



Without comprehending what was exported tp the Uiiited 
States^ and elsewhere* 



%k DIKSIKABE. 




■ 4 

Its population, in 1788, wa»-« 


s 


Whites ^ • * . 


215 


Free people of colour • 


33 


Slaves • . « • 


619 


It produces a little coffee and cotton. 


k 


X£S SA1MTJ58. 




The population, in 1788, was— - 




Whites . . . . 


41* 


Mulattoes • ; • 


SO 


Slaves . . • » 


•69 



GUIANA. 

By the treaty of Amiens, French Gjaiaitabe^m at the rivep 
D'Arawori, which falls into the oceap above Cape Nord, neai» 
to the isles New and Penitence, in about one and a third de- 
grees of N. latitttde. This liinit foUpws the Arawori, front 
its mouth to its source^ and by. a hm from 4h«Mi wefit to th* 
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itver Banco. The navigation of the liter Arawori to be com* 
men to the French and Portuguese on its banks. 

Cayenne is the chief place of the department. 

Ouiana was not occupied by the French until 16S6. At 
that period the merchants of Rouen sought to form an estab- 
lishment at Cayenne^ a neighboring isle» separated by an arm 
of the river Cayenne from the continent. 

French Guiana has not less tiian 100 leagues of coast; the 
navigation is difficult, from the rapidity of the current, and is 
efflbarrassed by smaU islands, and banks of sand and clay; by 
mangroves strongly intertwisted and advancing two or three 
leagues into the sea. The large and numerous rivers, which 
water this continent, are not easily approached, their channels 
being barred up by huge rocks. But at a distance from tho 
coast, the navigation is easy, and winds favorable. 

Tlie census of 1788 allows to this colony 1,307 whites^ 
39^ free persons of colour, and 10,748 leaves. 

A statement for the same year gives, for the produce-^ 

fiugar tetes .... SfOOO lbs. 

Coffee . . • « 15,900 

Cocoa .... 21,000 

Cotton • • • , 9^,500 

Indigo .... i,000 

Miscellaneous, valued at 5S9,ooo francs, 

♦ 
AtttfDpto have been made to naturalize the pepper, nutmc^g, 
cinnamon, and clove, but the two first have not succeeded. 
The pq^per plant was said not to be of the true species, and 
the male nutmeg dying, the female alone remained. The cin- 
namon and dove have papered beyond expectation: the first 
have been multiplied by cuttings^ the last by the fruits known 
ky the name of matricts, wbicb produce the fijrst plants. 
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$ $97. In 1304 tke navigators of Die|)pe began to frequpiit 
tiie coast of Guinea. The Senegal was unknown till the year 
144^. From this timetill 1580, tliis trade was carried on with 
aomesoccesa. In 1621, a company uwlertook to carry on tha 
same trade, and continued it till 1664, when the West Com- 
pany of Africa was created. This company had the exdoaiFO 
privikge, during forty years, of the wliole African trade from 
Cape Blanc to the Cape of Good Hope. The company had 
formed an establishment at the isle of St. Louis, and other 
places. The company was suppressed in 1674, and a free 
trade restored. Notwithstanding this revocation, we perceiva 
that, in 1679, the government entered into a treaty wfth the 
company of Senegal, for tlie supply of 2000 negroes per 
annum, for the West-Indies, giving an advance of 1$ francs 
a head. The contrao|. was confirmed by an arret of council 
of the same year: it allows the company to dispose of the ne- 
groes at Uieir pleasure, and forbids all persons fit>m trading 
to the coast of Africa, from the Gambia to the Cajie of Good 
Hope. This arret of council ^'Bs followed by a patent, from 
June 1679, which confirms the company in the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the commerce of Senegal,* the river Gambia, and other 
places on the coast, between Capes de Yerd, and Good Hope, 
The company was destroyed and reestablished, until the year 
1713, when the trjide of the coast became again free: at length, 
in the year 1716, it was united to that of the East India com- 
pany. This union was to remedy the evil arising ouf of the 
rivalship in private trade, which depreciated the merchandize 
of France, and raised that of the negroes. The India com- 
pany engaged to transport, annually, to the islands, 5060 
• negroes. The prodcce imported into France, in return for 
liiose slaves, was exempted from one half of the ordinaiy 
duties. Tlie remaining trade was abandoned to private eater- 
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prize. By the treaty of 1763, we had secured Goree and iti 
dependencies^ and its tnAe became free to all. In 1772, a 
company was formed at Paris, to carry on the trade in negroes 
and gum; the gevcanmemt promised its protection, without 
infringing the general freedom of commerce. 

In 17T6, a eompany obtained a grant of land in Guiana^ 
for the cultivation of tobacco and other produce, under the title 
of the company of French Guiana; it was authorized to form 
establishments on the coast, or in the interior of Africa. To 
facilitate these important purposes, which exacted considerable 
advances, government issued an arret, in 1777, giving to the 
company the exclusive privilege of the trade in negroes, and 
the commerce of Goree, from Cape Yerd to the river Casa- 
manee, during fifteen years, under injunction that the blacks 
so obtained should be delivered at Guiana only. The war of 
1778 suspended the operations of the company, and was at- 
tended with the capture of Groree by the English. On tho 
Other hand, Senegal was taken from the English in 1779. 

On tiie representation of the company of Guiana, after the 
peace of 178S, setting forth the novel state of things, govern- 
ment accorded to them the exclusive trade in gum, on the 
Senegal and its dependencies, during nine years, suppress- 
ing the former grant of 1777. By an arret of 1786, the pri- 
vileges of the company were extended to the monopoly of 
negroes^ gold dost, elephants' teeth, wax, &c. from Cape 
Blanc to Cape Yerd only. The company is prohibited from 
trading from Cape de Yerd to Cape Tagrin, leaving open 
the coast of Goree^ to water or traffic, in all commodities^ 
blacks excepted; the company defraying the local expences of 
government, estimated at 260,749 francs: under those arrange- 
ments the agents of the company took up their residence at 
Goree. This grant was limited to the year 1799. 

The French minister planned the reduction of Goree into 
a simple accompting establishment; concentrating the force on 
^ coast for the difence of tbe river and fort of Senegd. A«» 
«9 
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cordiflg to flufl projectf the expetice of Senegal and Cvoree 
might be reduced to SOf^S^l firancs^ from which aoiiif deduct- 
ing 260,749 francs, chargeable to the company* there remain- 
ed to the charge of the govemmenty about ^9^72 franca. 

The company subsequently assumed the payment of this 
sum, on being allowed, as others, to trade from Cape Verd to 
flie Gambia. 

In 1791, the national assembly suppressed the companyt 
and restored the freedom of trade on the Senegal. 

Chim. 

Oum*»Senegal flows from a species of tree, called commoply 
gum-tree, of which there are several forests to the north <^ 
the river. It m collected by the Moors to dispose of to the 
Europeans. It is so much the more precious as it is in the 
possession of the people of Senegal exclusively. The gum of 
the Levant is not a fiftieth part of the quantity consumed in 
Europe. The collection of gum takes place in the month of 
March, and is sulyect to vicissitudes, and the trade experi- 
ences a plenty or scarcity accordingly, although they are ne- 
ver deficient for two seasons in succession. 

The regular consumption of this drug in Europe is cs- 
timated at 1000 tons. The French compmiy have traded 
to the amount of 1900 Moorish quintals (each quintal be- 
ing 900 lbs. weight) The price on1;he spot is twelve to fifteen 
nous a pound $ and in France two francs to two twenty five 
iOOtlis (forty to forty-five sous) in time of peace* This branch 
of commerce may be reckoned at 3,000,000 a year. 

The Moors, who collect this gum, pack It in skins, and 
carry it on their camels and oxen to the marts of the Desert^ 
or Podor, in the months of April and May, and sett by tiie 
quantar: this weight was formerly deemed equal to frtim 
880 kilogrammes, 46a grammes, to 978 kilogrammes, 292 
.grammes, or from 1800 to MOO lbs. we^t| however it is 
•ometlmes rated at ^^MOlhs. The traifcrs attend at thoaa 
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iilarts with the goods necessarf for trade^ a» brandy, cloths, 
hardware and glasswiire, (oc* 

The articles fbiknrins are nsed in the trade of Senegal, 
viz.— Iron in cases, fire-arms, sabres, brandj, glassware, 
white and coloured, red and false coral, beads, blue guineas, 
piatiHas, sugar in barrels, molasses, cloves, nutmegs, dried 
riusins, mustard, green tea, pepper, oil, vinegar, fine amber, 
sdssars, combs, mirrors, tea cadies, snuff boxes, small bells 
of gold and silver, cloths, Silesian scarlet, mucins, blue great 
coats. Nankeens, shirts, pantaloons, bats, shoes for either sex, 
hams, cheese, salt beef, lard, rice, butter, paper, Igk, tent 
poles, tin, tobacco,* copper kettles. The trade is conducted by 
the standard oCthe5ar (of iron), being the medium ordinarily 
used in the purchase of miDet, wMch is the chief nourishment 
of the Africans, 

By a regulation of February 4, 1786, the bar of iron 
imown in the trade of Senegal, was rated BifawrpatteSf about 
fifteen to sixteen pounds weight. During the war, the scar- 
city of iron has altered the standard, so that, in 1801, it was of 
two pattes only, l^he bar is counted equal to ItTe fi*anc8, but 
in money payments, goes for four francs and eighty-one 
cents. 

Besides the quaniar, the Moors also use the gameUe, equal 
to 1,500 lbs. weiglrt. In the river trade, the integer of calcu- 
lation is a piece of guinea^ according to the price agreed on 
VTith the Moots, who enjoy the gum trad^: the piece of guinea 
is rated at ten hars or fifty francs. 

The gum should be diy, for, if humid, it may lose one-fifth 
on the voyage. The vessels in the gum trade leave France the 
beginning of March. 

TfiC Mgr» Trade 

19 eondncted, in fibe interior, by negro factM^s, who havo 
regular coirespoodents in succession, from the coast into the 
heart of the country. During tfaejowney, the da^ts peas, 
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tlirough fhe territoriea of various kings^ ^dio receire adtttf oa 
passage and for surety ; so that the slaves rise in price as they 
approach the coast. There is another class of dealers^ who 
wander about in all parts securing slaFes. Soma of those ne- 
gro merchants ascend the large rivers in well armed canoes« 
and frequently two or three hundred leagues, with a reti- 
nue of fifty or sixty men : they bring one hundred slaves at 
a trip. They obtain a credit on the coast for such merchan- 
dize as they wish to exchange for slaves, but leave behind 
them a pledge for their return, which is generally their owti 
kindred^ The negro trade begins near the river Senegal^ and 
e^nds to the farthest part of the coast of Angola. 

On the rivers of Senegal and Gambia, the Europeans as- 
cend with their ships, and send their boats well armed amongst 
the villages, where, by firing a musket or beating a drum, they 
announce their want of slaves. On that part of the coast ex- 
tending from Cape Mount to Cape Palms, the natives, when 
they have slaves to sell, give a signal by fire, when the vessels 
laying off iminediately send a boat aahore to where the smoke 
is perceived, and commonly receive three or four slaves at a 
time. Sometimes they are brought aboard by the natives. 
Vessels are frequently a year on the coast, before their car- 
goes are completed. 

When a vessel arrives at the Gold Coast to trade, she gene- 
r^ly anchoiis at Anamabo, they send on shore for gold dost 
and slaves, _0n other parts of the coast the merchandize of 
Europe generally is given for slaves; though gold dust is 
apmetimes a medium* and is taken from one part of the coast 
to be disposed of at another* 

In the year 1768, there was exported from Africa 104>000 
natives; and during the four succeeding years the number va- 
ried but a little. It diminished during the American war. 
The numb^ brought to America, in 1786, was 100,000 and 
the vessels employed in this transport 552. This may be 
l^ed as tiie average import in time of peace^ 
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This trade is in general advantageous to the merchant^ 
tlioqgh not so to the nation generally^ as the merchandize that 
chiefly supply the trade is firom India^ or the produce of fo- 
reign Gonunerce^ and but little of French fabrics. 

Of the merchandize exported to Africa^ the estimate was-^ 

Of French origin • • • . 8,836,000 

Of India^ England and Holland . • 7,263,000 

In specie, produce of the United States of America 

and Germany • . • , . 784,000 

Francs 16,883,000 



The African trade was carried on by the cities of Nantes^ 
Havre, Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Marseilles, Harfleur, Aochfort^ 
Saint Malo, Port Louis, viz. — 

Francs. 

32 vessels, 11,113] tons S,225,000 

13 6,^S 4,067,000 

31 4,634 3,536,000 

6 5,065 1,319,000 

7 1,987 736,000 



In 1788, Nantes 
Havre 
Bordeaux 
Rochelle 
Marseilles 
Rochfort ^ 
St Malo. I 



Port Louis ^ 
Harfleur- 



3,346 



2,001,000 



95 



32,433 



16,883,0000 



-T-. 
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( S9S. Mtrchaniixe emplaned in the Guinea Ifodtf fiom 
Oerit to tfie GambiOf with tlu common price^ in tiu year 1789.-— 



1 piece Guinea cloth 

1 piece Indian 

1 piece platiUa 

S to 4 pints brandy 

1 fusil 

1 do. double barrel 

1 pair pistols 
100 flints 
100 buHets 

S lbs. lead 

^ lbs. gun powder 

1 sabre 

4 skeans red or yellow woollen thread 

1 piece amber^No. 3 and 4 

i do. coral 

Beads^ beggaHs lace, paper^ tobacco^ small bells, padlocks/ 
flemish knives, small mirrors in paper and wood, brass kettles^ 
an4 doUars. 



lobars* 
10 

% 

1 
20 
20 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



' Merchandioce exported t^ JifneOm 
Flpmv grain and pulse, oils, and other articles 



of subsistence 
Brandy, wines, and liqueurs 
Fire and side arms , 

Iron, copper, lead and tin 
Clotlis and handkerchiefs 
Piece goods, (foreign) and India muslins 
Various draperies , 

Cutlery . . , 

Yarious stuffs • ^ 

Coral and beads • 



Fr. 1,130,000 

1,579,000 

520,000 

575,000 

2,148,000 

6,675,000 

285,000 

164,000 

328,000 

198,000 



* K. B. The Iwrisa pieeeofiron 35 bches long, weiglviitg 1$ ta 16 Ibw 
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Gunpowder 



112,000 



730,000 
d50,ooo 
1^195,000 
535,000 
588,000 
elephants* teetli» 



Tobacco • • • 

Cordage and small sails 

Mercery, haberdashery, &c. 

Dolisurs • f 

Cowries • 

The returns of this commerce, are in gum 
gold dust, wax, and 30,ooo negroes^ sold in thecolcmies. 

The exports of France to Africa, bef<»re the wai% amounted 
to 16*8839000 francs^ and jnroduced — ^First^ 30,087 negroeSf 
sold for 43,835,000 francs — Secondly, in gum^ iirory, golddust^ 
&c. 1^7919000 francs. If we estimate flie freight, inaurancOf 
outfit and navigation, we shall have an increase of capital to 
the amount of 21,947,900 of exports, in lieu of the befove men* 
tioned 16^883,000 francs. Thus the original capital pro* 
duces, by the sale of slaves, a new one of 43,835,ooo francs^ 
allowing ten per cent, for mortality. If to the second capital 
we add the bounty given by government, which, under various 
forms^ amounts on an average to 2,34o,ooo francs; if we add 
thereto 1,701, 000 francs^ for the amount of gum, ivory, &c. as 
well as slaves, to the capital^ we shall see the benefit accruii^ 
112 per cent.|rfii^ the profits arising from the colonial invest^ 
ments in return^ to the mother country. 



ON THE VEGETABLE PRODUCE. 

$ 399. Howsoever great may be the consumption of com, 
since bread is used every where, it is said, there is every year a 
surplus disposable for export. It is rare that the harvests are 
bad throughout all the departments, the soil being of different 
qualities^ more or less in agreement with the existitig season. 
Some go so far as to say, that a year's crop will sufiice for two 
years' consumption. However this may be, a comijarison of 
the exports and imports of grain will enable us to perceive that 
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the latter always exceeds the former. Nearly all the com we 
receive comes from En^and. That power, which anDually 
gains from abroad a balance of near two millions sterlings 
acquires, in the trade with us, the greatest part of this balance. 
The commercial statements show, that from 1715 till 1755, 
England sold to France to the amount of 200 millions toumois^ 
in wheat. 

By the account rendered to the national •onvention, by th« 
minister Roland, the 6th January 1793, it will be seen, tliat 
during the nine first months of 1792, France had drawn from 
abroad 2,090,565 quintals of wheat, 277439 quintals of rye, 
2-i^5,667 quintals of flour. Of these quantities England has 
supplied 460,564) quintals of wheat, 33,589 of rye, 38,634 of 
flour, making an enormous amount; since at that time com 
aold in the markets of France for twenty-six to thirty francs. 

$ 400. There is two modes of estimating the product of 
grain, in a common year throughout France. The first, 
which consists in calculating the quantity by the extent under 
^cultivation, and by a mean estimation of the quantity per acre 
produced: it is that of a great number of writers on political 
economy, among others Messieurs Yauban, Qnesnay, and 
Expilly • By the second method, which appears to us the best^ 
the crop is estimated by the consumption, according to tiie me- 
thod of Lavoisier. 

* Note. A great part of this export toFrtnee, was Ameiioan and oUier fikre^ 
produce, reexported. 

Italy Cdrniahed 1,041,000 quintata; almoit aU the remunder is fhna tlie Lewt 
and Mediterranean» and entered at the port of Marseilles. 

The export to France from tha United States of Amertoa, for the year endj^^ 
iie SOth September, 1792, iras-^ 

R*«<? 8,504 tiereea 

Floor of wheat ♦ . . . 85,6lfi barr«la 

"Wheat 11,369 boahela 

Indian com .... 63,370 do. 

Breiid 126barreb 

'. Cracken • ^ • . . 40^ 
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£stim9tc by Vauban . 5M75>ooo setters* 

Quesnay * 45>ooo,ooo 

Lavoisier • SOyOoo^cioo 

Arthur Young • f5|00o,ooo 

S07,648,SS0 



Mean rate 61^5199672 



This difference of opinion with writers of note in political 
fconomy^ proves that exactitude is not to be had on this sub<* 
j«ct, excepting by a correspondence with the cultivators. II 
may be observed that the quantity imported is so inconsidera^ 
bli, that the sustenance of the inhabitants may be deemed to 
rest entirely on the harvests of the couiltry. Knowing then. 
the number of inhabitants, and the quantity required by an 
individual) we shall have the produce of grain. 

In France, the people^ and the people of the country espe- 
cially, eat but litUe animal food, and consume largely of flour^ 
bread^ pies, &c. In the cities^ the manufacturers, roasonSy 
•arpenters, &c. and the paupers also, consume largely of breads 
•o that one each of this dass, forming two-thirds of the nation^ 
m'^y consume three setiers of com per annum, or two and one 
fourth pounds of bread per diem: for twenty-one millions of 
persons, this would give annuaUy, a consumption of stxty-threo 
inillions ef grain. It may be perhaps objected, that all the wo- 
men, children, and even others^ consume not two and a fourth 
pounds of bread a day: this is true; but it may be observed 
also, that men from the age of fifteen to fifty, eat more than 
thisf. 

Those ih eady circumstances, having food more abundant 
and varied, consume a less quantity; but the pastry, sauces, 
and otiier means, consume much of the finest flour, of which 
their domestics also partake; besides, the prodigious consump- 

fion in hair powder, the consumptioti of each individual in this 

« 

*'N. B. ANtiwbnrtedalSMteweVt 
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class may be estimated at (two hectolidres) two setiers per an 
num. ^vhich for tlie eleven millions contained in it forms an 
amoimt of twenty -two millions of sfetiers of grain. 

Thei'e is then eighty-five millions of hectolitres of grain con- 
sumed in France. The export to the colonies being equal to two 
million hectolitres of wheat, giving eighty-seven millions hec- 
toliti*es, to which adding fourteen millions at least for the seed, 
there results 101 millions of hectolitres of grain, for the yearly 
crop. 

If it is supposed that I have overcharged in some rep^cts, 
which I do not believe, it may be observed that I have made no 
mention of the usag« of flour by bookbinders for stamped pa- 
per, that part used by animals^ in the ai*ts, and what passes 
privately abroad. 

By the statements of the balance of commerce, made ia 
1784, it will be seen, that tlierc was exported from France 
during that year-^ 

Wheat . . . ^ t,608,800fr. 

Rye . . . . 239,400 

Barley . . . \. 321,100 

Flour . . . . 1,271,500 

And in the same year there was.unported«-- 

Wiieat • . . • 6,347,900, 

Rye . . . 139^800 

Barli&y • . » 163,^00 

The statement for the year 1788^ shews that in the year 

' 1787, the time in which export and import was free, the former 

amounted to 6,559,900 francs, and the latter 8,116,0Q0 l^pancs« 

It appears from this last statement, that notwithstanding tim 
freedom of exportation so much coyeted, and the abundance of 
that period^ tlie import exceeded the export. 

^ 401. Wluat holds the first rank amongst our grains* 
That of France passes for the best of all, and is distinguished 
in three quaUtie9.*--Ftf8t> 8ttpmor-*p-8€Cond^ middling^^Third^ 
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common. Tll€^ more it weighs according to mMsurc, the more 
flour it yields. A setier of the first quality weigiis 340 lbs.; 
of the second quality 230 lbs.; of the third quality 220 lbs. 

The quality of the grain depends partly on tlie climate an4 
temperature of the country where it grows. The grains of 
Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiny, are repated superior 
to any other, nor does the influence of the soil do less: the best 
is raised on good substantial soils; but if dry and stony, they 
yield well in flour. The grain of strong, clayey grounds, is 
the next in quality; and after, those tliat are heavy, moist, 
or marled. The most fertile lands yield ,thirty quintals per 
arpent; that is, fifteen for one, deducting for seed two hundred 
pounds. This land, however, is rare: there is not an hun- 
dredth in France. The ordinary good lands, as those of Pi- 
cardy, and the isle De France, give commonly twenty quintals; 
tlie*least fertile give ten quintals. 

Wheat of the best quality is rare in the markets. Th# 
price is always greater than the difference of weight propor- 
tionately demands, there being twenty to twenty-five per cent 
difference in price, though the difference in weight is no 
more ti\an ten per cent: other things eqnal: th« bearded and 
March wheat sell below the others; they are more diflcnit to 
manufacture, and are more abounding in extrinsic grains.-^ 
The cotm^ folks, however, seek for it, beratisc it soaks much 
water: the winter grain has whiteness, delicacy, and fineness. 
There is also a kind sown in autumn called Smyrna wheat. 

This grain, above all others, yields the greatest quantity of 
of Sour, and is most conducive to the nourisYiment of man. 
There is known in France two kinds of grinding-^he gross 
and the close. The first which varies not only from city to 
city, but from mill to mill, according to the set of the stones, 
the closeness of the boltei> and the rapidity of the movement. 
We regret tliat this method is so general. It gives less flour, 
and the qualitiCH arc Iras lUscriminated: it produces of fino 
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flour, for the loaf of first quality, two-tliirds; for the loaf of 
second quality, one-sixth; for the coarse bread, one-sixth. 

Thus, 560 lbs. weight of wheat, which ^fiords, suppose dM 
pounds of bread, yields, of the — 

First quality, but . . 656 pounds 

Second quality • • • 89 

Third quality » , . 89 

534 pounds 



By the close, or economical milling, which consists in mill- 
ing and remiliing, (the aboye being but one milling) the threes 
fourths is drawn in flour from the gi*ain. The waste is reck- 
oned at one-forty-fifth: the remainder consists of bran. The 
waste in the gross way, to be sure* is not so considerable, as 
there is no regrinding, but the produce of flour is more regular 
in the economical way, and the distinction of quality is Aell 
^tabli^bed. 

A baker who knows his trade, will get five-sixths of bread 
lieyond the weight of flour employed; a little more on larga 
ioares, and somewhat less on small. 

$ 402* Rye is con^mon in France* There is more of it 
gathered than of wbent, the grounds proper for it beiDg 
much more extensive. Good lands furnish twenty qiuntals 
per arpent, the middling fourteen quintals, and ordinary ten 
quintals. After wheat, this grain is the best^ it is difficult to 
manufacture. Good milling costs a fourth mo^ than wheat, 
from the difiiculty of cleansing it from the bran. It gives three 
fourths of flour; the remfunder is bran and refuse. This flour 
absorbs a tenth of water more than that of wheat The price 
of rye is goyerned by a curious rule; that in proporticm as 
^heat rises in price, the price of rye approximates to it. Half 
the people of France use rye bread, ^ 

$ 408. Barley is of two sorts, the winter and spring bar-« 
ley. When the spring is moist, the grounds sown in barlex 
prodMC^ well: l?00 lb. per arpent, yields from ten to thirty quiii-. 
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tals. The price holds a proportion with that of wheat and 
lye. It yields two->tbirds of its weight of floury and absorbs 
an eighth of water more than rye. It is consumed in the 
tanneries, breweries, poultry yards, and it is cut green for 
horses. The j^ce is commonly two-thii'ds of that of rye. 

( M4f, Oats is, in some parts, a considerable object of 
attention: there is the white and the brown. In Normandy 
and Lower Brittany, they use it as pottage. It yields but 
little flour, and absorbs but little water. 

The trade in com at Pans, is merely for its own provision. 
After a research made in 1775, by Mr. Turgot, then comptrol- 
ler of the finances, the quantity of wheat and rye brought into 
Paris during a mean year, out of ten, from 176^ till 1774, 
was found to be 14,351 muids, and of flour 66,289.^ 

U[ion this it may be seen that in a common year at Paris, 
as 177 5> there was brought into Paris^ of wheat or ryeflooiv— 

41,330,880 lbs. 
165,457,344 



206,788,224 



This quantity is nearly the same, as is consumed at this 
time, from the observations made on the quantity arriving* 
The consumption then of the inhabitants of Paris is nearly 
fifteen ounces for each indtvidnal, of all descriptions. 

The supines of Paris are furnished through two different 
channels, by boats from the river, or waggons to the Hall, 
which is the grand thoroughfare of the fiumcrs and dealers; 
the daUy sales are twelve hundred sacks, of three hundred and 
twenty-five pounds each. The greatest part of the flour, not 
made in the vicinage, is from Picardy, Meulan, Pontoise, 
Mantes, St Germain and Poissy, and some from Etampps. 
The consumption of oats a]q)ears to be 21,409 muids, and of 
barley, 8500 muids* The produce of oats is estimated at 
5,260,000 francs. 

« NoxE.ThcmakI«rgram«twe]Teiettci^€f 340lbs.eieh»orl88kiloUtret. 
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Flax and Hemp. 

$ 405. We find fields of flax and hemp in all partes of 
France; but it is oniy in some particular places that we see 
large sowings. Flax is found only in lar,^ quantity, and 
good quality, in the departments of Finisterre, Cotes du Nord, 
Illect Villaine, Calvados, Lower Seine, Somme, Pas de Calais, 
Du Noi*d, La Lys, L'Escaut, Deux Nethes, and generally in 
the vicinage of the sea« Hemp is cultivated more where flax 
is not so much attended to. 

It is in the department of the Nbrth, La Lys and La 
Somme, particularly, that the flax culture is an inexhaustible 
0ource of riches. This plant occupying the greatest part of 
the new lands, furnishes the raw materials for the manufac- 
tures of Courtray ; the flaxseed furnishes oil abundantly. In 
La Somme an liectare of flax sells from six hundred to eight 
hundred francs : nor is hemp neglected, it is cultivated fop 
oil, fi*om which a large profit is derived. It is observed that 
of these two plants, hemp is the most expensive culture. Tlie 
small farmei*s manufacture the flax they raise, but the greater^ 
Miio in some seasons, grow 30,000 lbs. sell to the carriers who 
carry it ofl" to the lower Seine and other places, where it is 
spun. Tiie pi^ncipal manufactories are at Quintin, Uzely 
Loudcac and Moncontour ; tliey make cloth from one franc 
fifty centimes to five francs. They export annually to Cadiz 
eight to ten thousand bales, from wlience they ave sbipt to the 
Spanish colonies. Much of the yam goes to the dyers of Rev* 
nes, where it Is dyed and twisted. At the hall of Laval, th* 
pales are said to amount to five hundred thousand francs a 
week. 

In the lower P) renees and I/Oise, near Beauvais and Sen* 
lis, where a good deal of flax is grown, though of inferior 
quality and quantity, a 8U|q)ly is obtained for the manufacture 
of those h^ndkerciiiefs called Beamy and some other similar 
m*ticles well kjaown in commerce. 
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The seed oil of flax is used in Iftmps, and by painters, and 
the refuse of the grain for fattening cattle. 

In tlie Lot, La Loire and Garonne, their hemp is of tlio 
best qualit>^ ; their flax is chiefly made into table linen, and 
exported to Spain. The sail manufactory of Agen is an im- 
portant object; the clotlis ai'e sent to Bluest, Roclifort' and 
Toulon. 

In the department of la ^larnc, the hemp and flax art 
made chiefly into thread, the oil is a secondary consideration. 
The hemp and flax ready dressed is said to amount to 600,000 
quintals^ brought to the two faii*s of the department each year. 
There is besides at Chalons, some trade in hemp and flax, in 
a rough state. 

From the observations made, it appears that flax tlirives 
best in situations close to the sea; and hemp every wherc>. 
when the soil is suitable. 

M. Tessicr observes that in the yeai-s preceding tlie rcvo* 
lution, in a mean of ten, the impoi'tation of flaxseed into 
France fi*om Russia, gave that country an advantage of 
1,110,900 francs. How necessary, then, is it to annihilate th^ 
prejudices tlmt the French farmers have against the seed of 
their own crops ! He has also made nomei*ous experimenta " 
on the^ French seed, all px'esenting a satisfactory result. In 
support of his assertions, he cites the case of a number of far- 
mers of the Pays-de-Gaux, who during thfe war could not pro* 
cure Ae seed of the north, yet hate raised the finest flax in 
the world, indeed superior to any tbey have ever had. 

Cok^edf Rape, and Fopfy* 

$ 4M. The coleseed and rape are merchandize. The^f 
yield an oil, used m nmnulactures and for light. Before the 
war, it was to be found only in flie poorer country housea, 
to gire light, as it occasioned much dirt, and a disagree* 
able smell. The mesms of purifying it has been since dis- 
covered^ and no otlter is now used at public theatres, coffee* 
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hoQSf S9 and ball rooms. The city of Parts^ and all the larger 
towns arc lij^htcd up with this oil ; it is known in com- 
merce under the name of oil a quiiiqiiets. The remains make 
a drink very nourishinj;^ for sheep and homed catOe, when di- 
luted with water. The stalks are fit to bum, the leaves are 
good fodder, particulai'ly for milch cows, nor can any thing 
be sown before a crop of wheat more advantageously than 
colza. 

In the department of Jemappe, the colza is largely calti- 
vated, and abo the poppy, which is of three sorts tlie grey, 
the black, and the apothecaries'^ from the two first are drawn 
much oil, known by the term oil d'oeiUete; two or three ounces 
serve to sow an acre or demi hectare. It is particularly in the 
department of the North, that the colza ofrei*s great advantages; 
here are thousands of mills making oil day and nighty when the 
wind serves. A mill can make, in twenty -four hours, sixteen 
to eighteen barrels of oil. 

In the Lower Seine, fi*om Dieppe to Havre, the ground is 
covered with rabettes and colxcu A great deal of oil is made, 
forming the basis of a great trade. It is sent into tiie interior 
in considerable quantities, and is also shipped abroad from 
Dieppe, Fecamp, and Havre. Their mills yield twelve or 
fifteen barrels of oil in twenty-four hoiirs. For the last two 
years the quantity of land sown in rabettes and colza^ is esti- 
mated at 1,928 acres, and is still augmenting. We know of 
two mills at Fecamp which during the year Till, have made 
more than 2,000 barrels of oil; and that thei^ are, in the same 
depai'tment, fifty other mills which work all the year, and use 
only the seed of the adjoining country^ and tliis result supposes^ 
as may be seen, a very extensive culture. In the Deux-Nethes, 
the crop of colza is estimated at 11,314 quintak, in a common 
year. In L'Oise, the high and low Rhino» the oil of rape, 
colza and oeillette, furnish the means of commerce, extensively. 
In La Marne, they are cultivated as oil plants; first, the bien- 
nial rape, wliicb is sown with the barley, oatSy wd buck whea^ 
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or ^r harvest^ by itself; second, the annual rape, sown in 
May, and gathered in July; thirds the camomile^ planted in 
Spring, 

'This culture serves in Keu of fallows, and prepares tlie 
land for wheat, ryej and oats, by enrichiag it. .- - 

The sun-flower and royal nettle Cgaleope piquant j * should 
be ranked witli the oleaginous plants. 'There is an essay on 
the culture of the first, in the '^Cultivator,'' from Whence it ap- 
pear3 that forty-eight pounds' of seed gives twelve pounds of 
oil;, that the refuse is good food for hogs, goats, or fowls; the 
leaves are much liked by goats, sheep and rabbits; and the 
stem serves for fuel, and makes ashes rich in alkali; WO my- 
ria^ammes of cinders giving four myriagrammes of alkali. 
To render this culture more advantageous, the writer obscurves, 
it should be joined with that of beans and potatoes; the beans 
cling to the stalk of the sun-flower, the potatoes fill up the 
spaces between the rows of the sun-flowers, and their oflTal 
enriches the ground. The netQe grows in all the hedge rows^ 
ditche^^ambng^ woods, &c. Its seeds, managed like those of 
flax, hemp seed, or poppy, give an oil proper to bum, and for 
manufactories, soap, and other pvrpotes. 

fliicfe Wheat. 

$406, Thebuck wheat is found in most parts of France, 
but suits only particular, spots. The buck wheat com serves 
for poultry, and sometimes bread. It does not exhaust tlie 
land, but prepares it for wheat, and its use for forage is safe. 

* 

It is much used by the common people. The species called 
Uack Sikerian wheat, is a fine variety, and is highly recom- 
mended by the Abbe Rozicr and others. 

Madder. 

This plant, so^ well known to the dyers, is found in tho 
Lower Rhine, Dedx Nethes, Du Nord, Yaucluse, Bouches-du- 
Rhone^ Lot and Garonne, ahd Normandy. 
41 
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Since the introduction of artificial oiea^ows^ tobacco, and 
particularly madder > there are Carina on t)ie Lower Ilh]jaefW)iich 
yield to the proprietors nineteen or twenty times as fpu<ji 
profit as tiiey did formerly, in ^be last century* Fiv« 
acresy cultivated in madder, give aJbou:t 250 quintals of roots, 
whichy in the rough state, at the niean rate of eighf; ^ancs^ the 
quintal is • • • • %000 fr. 

Yanoiis expences of unpor( aiftd culture f 9OIO 

Net profit 990 



Sinee the revolution, its cnltnre is decreased, and large 
sums a]*e psdd for it abroad, particularly the fine nadder of 
Zealand. 
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$ 407. This culture is much neg)[ected| we find but ^ taracp 
f^it here apd there i^nong the departipents. Former^, tbe^ 
was cultivated iq Lozere, a sa^ron less est;^me4 than that ff 
the Gatinaisy which is deeded the best. 

Wmdf or Pastel 

$ 408« Is still cultivated near manufacturing towns* In 
the department Du Tarn, the culture of pastel bas replaced the 
culture of saflron. In fact, it is only in the departments af 
Loiret, Seine, and Mame, that the culture of this vegetable, so 
useful in medicine and in dying, can be placed among tha 
objects of agricultural industry. 

Jinmsud and Cmander 

$ M9. Are used in making up liqueurs* They are culti^ 
vated chiefly in the southern departments* Near Paris tha 
fields are covered wit^ the latter* 
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Tobacco. 

$^410. Though this artide is not of the fmt necessitvy the 
great consumption of it renders it an object of extensive com^ 
merce^ and worthy the attention of the agriculturalist. In 
the Pas-de-Calaisy an arpent of 100 vergesy will generally 

Yield I96OO lbs. wt. which» at 38 centimes ttie lb. is worth 5iO 

• • • 

francs; though the culture is costly* and the expences of excise 
and rent may sink one half the value of that sum* the product 
is more considerable still* than from an acre of the best wheat 

mps. — JBeef. 

$ Ml. The hop is cultivated in the north only* where beer 
is tt(e common drink of the inhabitants. Every one knows 
that the flower of the hop is put into beer* to prevent corru|ition 
and improve the flavour. Except in the south* there aro 
breweries in every city* which renders the plant an importaiit 
object of agriculture. The pale beer of I^uvain is celebrated^ 
and is the chief commerce of that city, ^ J^thvsFf in the depart- 
ment Deux Netties* their hops have elevated the chairacter of 
their beer so much as to bring it into demand in Ghent and 
Bruges* where much is consumed. 

Cylinary Plants* ' 

$ 412« Peas* beans* &c. are cultivated chiefly for house use^ 
excepting in' the vicinage of citieis* where they are raised for 
ifiarket. Tlie green peas of Aveyron are sent tio. the West- 
Indies* and are largely consumed in the cities. The lentile is 
grown in the northern departments* where the soil is meagre^ 
its fodder is excellent* either green or dry; it keeps horses fat 
and vigorous; cows yield much milk upon it. Sheep and hogs 
eai the grain eagerly* and the straw is the best in the world for 
the former. 

Cabbages* turnips*' beets* &c. are generally cultivated. 
They are not much used as feed for cattle^ exeept in a few 
departments, f^rom ^*2i0 lbs. carrots* M. Homby obtained 
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forty-eight pints of brandy^ a sample of whisli was^transmitted 
to the agricultural society of Paris, to whom this brand j ap- 
peared to be of good flavour, and limpid; the refuse was found 
to be good food for hogs. Artichokes are raised in some parts^ 
in vast abundance, for the supply of Paris and other places. 
Asparagus is also cnltivated for the same purpose. Auberoil- 
liers, in the plain of St. Dennis, can ftirnish twenty-eight to thirty 
thousand bundles. In the vicinage of Orleans, it is planted 
among the vines; it is so abundant here, that it is not cultivated 
in the gardens of the rich. The melon and cucumber are cul- 
tivated in the open £ur, in the south only. 

Garlick and onions; the first is used in diet in the south. 
At Bordeaux, Marseilles, Montpellier, Toulon, Toulouse, &c. 
the consumption is enormous. The onion is used every where. 

Chicory, is cultivated in many parts, in large quanti- 
ties, and mixed with coffee, in the proportion of one half. 
Lettuce, spinache, and sorrel, are cultivated; they are eaten 
as sallads, and also dried. A distilled water is made from 
«orreL It is preserved in winter, by being dried and salted. 
yfiih sand'ict cleanses glass, and colours inlaid work, 

Flants^ 

§as. Msynthe is cultivated in gardens, succeeds in any 
8oil| or any climate^ but has more virtue in the south. 
From it is made the wine, syrup, conserve, salt, extract, oil^ 
distilled water, and some breweries use it in lieu of hops.. 

Agaric is a sort of mushroom, of which there are many 
sorts; that which grows on old oaks and other trees, is used 
to preserve fire alive in their dwellings; this stuff being ma- 
cerated, is mixed witli soipe common powder to make tinder. 
The agaric is employed in medicine to stop hemorrhages, after 
amputation. Th& orange species is a source of riches to the 
people on the left bank of the I^oire. 

Jngelica grows naturally on the Alps, Pyrenees, and other 
|oountalnS| and in gardens. It is used in medicine^ the stalks 
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are preserved by theconfectionersy for their agreeable aromatic 
flavour^; and arc good to fortiiy the stomadif and are in this 
way admitted into the desert .;'Thj5y aSbt^ also a liqueur. 

Aigremomoy faigremofda . eupaiariaj grows generally 
throughout France^ in meadows^ fields, and ditches, is used in 
dj'ing. . . 

Jirgentine (^potent'MafiviicasaJ, grows aliftndanfly in humid 
«oiis. It is used in dyingf. andgires a soft.pUable nmrdant for 
chesnut brown, and a cosmetic wash is drawn from it. 

Jrroche faitriplex hortcnsis rubraj^ — It is cultivated as a 
culinary plant; and is used in soups; i^ a substitute for pep- 
per; its leaves are used for medicine and dying. - 

Mlfergine. — ^There are many varieties; it is ranked with 
the culinary; it is used fresh or dried. 

Bacile (ftnmU marine J, grows on the coast, and is pickled 
in vinegar, as cucumbers. 

Bardane grows in fat soils, yields alkaline salt, at the rate 
of sixteen ounces for t}u*ee pounds of ashes. It is of use in 
medicine, for ptisans, &c. 

Basilic is cultiva,ted in the open field in the south, and 
in covci«t to the north; it is used as a culinary, and as an aro-» 
matic. This, with. other plants, is frequently mixed by the 
dealers, with foreign spices, in powder^ and it is used in medi* 
sine, 

Buglose. — The large leaved buglose, always green, is culti* 
vated in the gardens; the flowers garnish sallad. 

Betoine fhetonica officinalis J* The dried leaves are smoked^ 
mixed with tobacco; it is of great use in dying, and growil 
spontaneously. 

Thistle. — ^There are three sorts; beniti marie and foiUoru 
The first grows natundly in the south; it is cultivated in all 
the gardens, from its great use in medici^ie. The second is 
similar. The fulling thistle is largely cultivated, in the cloth 
countries. , 

Fenmdl (anethum faniiculumj* — ^The fennel, or sweet annis. 
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groiWB ^pontaneoudj in Poitou^ La^gaedoc, and Provence, and 
in many gardens of France. It is used as sallad, and the 
grain in a liqtieur cidled fenonillette. The confectioners intro- 
duce it into tlieir prej^asrafions. It is uJMd also in dyitog; 

Ftnugree. ('FrigoneUafoocumgraxwffuJ It is cultivated in 
llie fields and gardens^ and is largely exported to Holland and 
England, for medicine and for horses. 

SirtFtPherrff grows wild, and in the gardens, Hife root is 
used in medicine* 

Fumeterre. (Ffdmaria (rffidndli$J — grows in the fields and 
gardens^ and' is employed in medicine. The plants cut and 
dried gently, wheii neaity ready to fiower, ahd steeped aii 
hour in waiter, has ph>duced a tincture which gave wood a 
fine yellow } superior to Woad. It is used vik dyin]^ thi^ greens, 
to which it gives pcrmancncet 

Houlgiie. There is two kinds of it ; it is to ^Itellent fod- 
der. 

Jftanran. This plant is collected for the use ol^ Canary 
birds kept in sages. 

M0SS9 is found every Where, it dries quickly and wets dow- 
ly, properties which renders it useful for bedding, ic. 

Mistard grows naturally in Languedoc and Provence. It 
!s sown in gardens in loose earth; at the foot of a wall, well 
exposed, but it grows quicker and surer in beds. 

PimpreneUe, istiie English grass bumet, and is but seldom 
seen. 

Poivre d^Indt f Capsicum dnmiumj groin's spontaneously in 
the Indies ; it is ndsed in our gardens where it ^is neariy na- 
turalized. It is, when green, preserved with sugar. It gives 
strength tb vinegar ; it is mixed with preserved cucumbers, 
and otherwise employed in lieu of ordinary pepper. 

RegdissCf or liquorice, grows naturally in le Gard andl'He* 
rault, and the neighbouring departments; it is cultivated also 
in the gardens. There arc three different kuids of sugar 
drawn from this liquorice, aiid the Spanish juice is an extract 
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^loaiuusf. Tbis i^ant^ uitroduced into our ard^c^al mea- 
4pW39 is ^;ood DO.urlsbmept (or 9becji. 

j^cmde. f iS^oto ^in^ X>in. J TUs plant|grows naturally Ofi 
the borders of the sea, in the southern departments and is uapd 
for the porpo^ i)f Vf^^^^PS barillf^ uaied in the soap aad^iass 
mrlsB, apd for bleaching;. 

Truffe. The pies of Truffles are an article of great trade^ 
for the town of Cerigpeux ; thej ars sent abro^ in tin^e of 
peace» and even to th^ colonies. A single cook of Perigii^ui; 
sells to the amount of lOOyOOO francs annually. 

Meadows 

§ 414. Are artificial or natural ; the first may be consi- 
dei'ed under the head of fodder^ pasturage^ ame^orations and 
trade : the latter as fodder and pastura^ 

The saintfoin^ luzeme^ trefoil^ and other spepies^ the 
grey pease, vetches^ kc. are the plants generally composing 
artificial meadows. These plants succeed not equally weU 
every where. The trefoil is to be found in the north, the 
pease only in some departments. The colza is in some parts 
of the north, and Pas de Calais^ cultirated as fodder^ and is 
excellent food fbr sheep. 

The mountains of Ii^rc, la Drome, des Hautes and Bas8# 
Alps, afford no grass b\it in summer; in the winter they oro 
covered with snow. The pasturage of Bouches-du-Bhonet 
Yar and V aucluse, on the contrary, furnish little posture in 
summer, from the nature of the soil and heat of the climate. 
For these reasons there departs every spring from the mouths 
of the Rhone and the Yar 6 o^ 7,000,000 wooUed beasts, to 
pasture on the mountains Isere, la Drome, de Gap, and de 
Barcdonette, and return, again at the close of summer. This 
migratory system is called transkwmtr. The expanse of t^^se 
. flocks, says citizen Michel, from their departure from their 
I winter pasturage till their return, divided on the whole^ 
amounts to. one franc fifty centimes sv bead, forming a total of 
900,000 francs. 
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' On tbe whole it appcan, tbatthe departmcmts of tte north, 
offer vast and rich meadows, wherein are pastui-ed numerous 
troops of all kinds of animals, day and ni'gbt,^and heavy crops 
of grass for winter. . -^ 

♦ The centre possesses also rich meadows; but the use of 
pastures is little known, the farms bein^ small, the catflc are 

fed mostly in the stalL '''''. * 

In the south, tlie pasturage being in tlie mountwns, herds 
of cattle are the main rcsource-im these paints. 

Flowers* 

» 

§415. The vicinage of Grasse, and the ialcs Hycres, de- 
partment du Var, offer a vai»iety of odoriferous plants; the 
jessamine and the i-ose are cultivated for perfumers and es- 
gences. In 1789, Marseilles drew from the maritime Alps, for 
20,obo francs in essences.., Jn.that year the perfumery ex- 
ported to foreign ports, by way of Marseilles, amounted to 
70,000 livres; and ^Iso, of. the amount for the interior con- 

aumption, to 1,500,000 livres. , 

Francs* 

The Var exports to Spain . . 70,000 

. Naples . . . 20,000 

Interior . . 1,500,000 

1,590,000 

Drawn from Genoa and Nice . . 20,000 

Balance . . 1,570,000 



In the department of the Po, near Turin, this branch is of 
importance. 

Fruiis and Fruit Trees. 

§ 416. Franre exceeds all countries in Europe in the abun- 
iance of its fruits; the orange, citron, grenadine, olive, mul- 
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berrjy caper^ fig, pnine^ aprisot, peachychemes^ apples, pears» 
qiuBcesy raspberries, gooseberries, strawberries, &c. which are 
there found. 

There are no gardens nor orchards in Franq», where we 

do not meet with apples and pears; they afford a drink known 

as cider and perrj. In Normandy, this is the only drink, and 

in la Somme where the grape does not ripen. The countries 

of de Caux, lower Seine; though producing cider of a mean 

quality, affords apples in much esteem* Between Dieppe and 

Havre, are orchards worthy of attention ; they are surround- 

ed with dykes six or seven feet high, and as many broad; on 

these are forest trees, close set, to furnish wood for firing and 

buildings and to protect the apples against high winds. The 

quantity of apples on a good tree 13 considerable; on a mean 

about ten bushels of the country, nearly thirty Paris bushels; 

to make a ton of small cider, twenty bushels is required: so 

that two good trees are estimated to supply a man with drink 

a year. Planted at eight years old, they are in full bearing jit 

twenty-fire, and they live commonly to seventy years. La 

Manche and le Calvados produce the best ciders, and are drank 

in the wine countries, when they take a fancy for tliis beverage. 

Tlie quantity of this article not consumed, nor made into 
brandy on tlie spot, becomes an object of commerce. Paris is 
the chief mart, but its consumption varies according to the 
abundance of wine, insomuch that the port of the Louvre which 
receives sometimes 12,000 muids of cider per annum, re- 
ceives at other times but two or three thouswd; in oonunon it 
amounts to 6,000 muids a (year, which, at the average price of 
twenty franco the hectolitre, gives a product of 480,000 francs. 

The chesnut and walnut are cultivated to advantage in the 
south. Each chesnu trree is supposed to ^ve a produce equal 
to twenty pounds of baked bread. It is a very valuable tree, its 
fruit is bread, its wood serves for fencing, for boat building, 
for vine prq», planks and boards. 

Though in all parts of France we meet with fruit trees, aa 
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riierrieS, peaches, apricots, prunes, it is in the douth that these 
products yield the greatest benefit. The climate, and tempe- 
rature of tiiose countries give them a decided advantage. The 
prunes of the same species at Paris and CasteUane differ wide- 
ly, t!ie latter being more fleshy and sweet. 

The Bouches du Rhone produces oil the most delicate and 
fine in all France; there is two kinds of olive trees cultivated. 
One resists the cold, the other requires a wfirm exposure. The 
first was cultivated by the Romans, and termed litiane; in the 
provincial dialect termed aglaudan. The species yielding the 
fine oil d*Mx9 should be placed in favorite situations, and the 
aglaudans for the others. 

The department of Herault presents on all sides a mixture 
of olives and mulberries; its oils are celebrated. Approaching 
Montpelier the territory is covered more and more witli fruit 
trees. From Narbonne to Montpelier, it is a fertile valley 
throuc^hout: the olives and mulberries arc of the highest grade 
of quality. Between Montpelier and Lunel, there is a constant 
succession of fruits and flowers, fields covered with olives and 
mulberries, gardens replenished with oranges, citrons, grena- 
dines, and meadows always verdant. 

All the communes of the mouths of the Rhone are planted 
with olives, which forms one of the principal branches of the 
riches of the country. The variations that have taken place 
in the state of the atmosphere of these climates, and which may 
be attributed to the denuding the country of its woods, has 
rendered the temperature se little favourable to this precious 
tre.e, t!iat it appears to languish every where. This is an enor- 
mous loss to the department, which exports, usually, 120 thou- 
sand quintals of oil, which, at forty-five francs per quintal^ 
produces the sum of 5,400,000 francs. 

The beech, after the olive, yields the largest quantity of the 
finest oil: it is stated that five myriagrammes of the fruit yield 
two myriagrammes of oil. The walnut is a grand resource in 
some places: its oil is in genend use in the Higher Alp8> thm 
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f outhern part of which is carered with those trees. In Picd- 
DiQiit it succeeds better than the (dive. The berries of the red 
cornel^ yield an oil useful to the manufacturer; fifteen mjria* 
grammes of berries yield two myriagrammes of oil. From the 
seeds of the raisin an oil is extracted, and in the Briancon» a 
shrub termed prunier brianconnais, yields s^n oil called oil de 
Marmotte: it is as sweet as that of aq almond* but more inflai:> 
mable; and it is sold at double the price of olive oil. 

The fusain, or spindlewood, is an useful and agreeable 
shrub. Its wood is used by sculptors and musical instrument 
makers, and for fly brushes, and painting. The fruit is used for 
dying green, yellow, and red. The country i>eople ,dry tlicm 
in an oven, reduce them to powder, and sprinkle it on the heads 
of infants to kill vermin. 

$417. France, according to Arthur Young» cultivates tlie 
vine to an extent amounting to a twenty-sixth part of Iier ter- 
ritory. Of ISO millions of acres, the vino, according to that 
author, occupies nearly five millions, which, at ±75 francs an 
acre, gives a gross product of 875 millions. Into this calcula- 
tion is brsught the consumption of each individual, at ten cen- 
times per day, on the population of twenty-five millions of 
inhabitants. He estimates the proprietor's produce at 460 mil- 
lions. If the gross produce of ancient France was 5 milliards 
J240 millions of iivres, the vine, by the calculation of Arthur 
Toung, gives of the whole a one-sixth part. 

This celebrated agriculturist has divided France, in his 
exeellemt agricultural travels, into three divisions, founded on 
the culture of certain remarkable vegetables, ths olive, the 
maize, and the vine. The line of demarcation of the vine cul- 
ture^ according to his opinion, parts from Guerande (Loire 
Inferior) and prolongs obliquely, passing four or five leagues 
to the north-west of Paris, to Coucy, tlirec leagues to the north 
of Soissons, (Aine). There is, he say s^ vineyards at Roche- 
Guyon,atCailIon,alittletothenorthof the line, and there are 
somg at Beauvais; these arc the most distant: there are few 
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to be seen between LavBl^ Mayence^ and Angers. France^ 
since 1787, has not^ in that respect, changed; nor perbaps 
will ity in future. The great extent of west country, indaded 
in Picardy, Normandy, and Bretagne, appears not to be proper 
for the culture of the vine. 

In regard to the advantages of this culture, and its produce, 
the author of the articls vine, in the dictionary of agriculture, 
makes calculations, upon which he invites Uie government to 
afford the greatest encouragement to the culture of the vine, 
and even to give it a preference. Whatever may be the exact- 
ness of those calculations, and the solidity of the basis they rest 
on, we are of M. Tcssier's opinion*— << That government sbould 
show no preference for the vine, more than for corn. Each 
is sufficiently encouraged by the consumption; all that is wish^ 
ed is — ^that government should not vex them, by regulations. 
The government has nothing to dread whilst the com lands are 
not encroached on. All the service that it can render the vine- 
yards is, to allow a free egress to the best markets.'' 

France, by its vineyards, compensates for the inferiority of 
its agricidture, in other respects; thougb even this grand 
article is short of a proper degree of perfeotion. 

To give an idea of its actual produce, it will suffice to pre- 
sent, in passing from south to noilh, a statement of expence 
and actual product of an acre in the principal vineyards. In 
the advances are comprehended, the wages of the vigncron, 
expence of vine-props, manures, casks, and vintages, interest 
at ten per cent, on advances, indemnity for extraordinary 
losses, as from hail, which cannot be put at less than a tenth of 
the mean total price; the loss of revenue for the five years 
during the renewing of the vines, the expence of culture during 
that period, and of replanting, proportionately to the time the 
vine lasts. The gross produce consists of the price of the bar- 
rels of wine furnished by each aci*e, deducting charges. 
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TerrUory cfMttidUes and'Mx. 

Gross produce^ 6 H-S barrels (^0 pinto a bl.) fr. ItO 
Adrances - • • * . 63 M 



Net produce * • • . • • fr. 57 50 



ABMAOHACy 

Territory ofJiuch and Lectoure. 

Gross produce, 4 barrels • • S2 

Advances • • * • S7 40 



Net produce • • • • 4 60 



Kon. The borreb or poinotra of NtnteSy and other plaees oa the rrrer Loire, 
eootua twelve tteokans, Amiteradam meaiare. The ton of CoiogBe, RooheUe 
CogiMOy Cbarente, and the ble of Rhe, diflers but little from the ton of Bordeaux* 
A ton of wine at Chaloae, Bajonne, and the naighbouring towns, is reekoned stz^ 
tteckans, and the barrel fifteen, Amsterdam measure. 

The muid of Ptaris eootaias 150 quarts, or 300 pmts, wine and leea, or S80 pmta 
clear wine, of whieh muids^ three make a ton. 

The muid is also compoaed of pipes, or pdneona, quaiteanx, queues, sod demi 
qaeues: those poineons of Pkria and Orleans, contain abAit fifteen steekana, Amster- 
dam measure, and ought to weigh with the cask 666 lb& a little more or leaa. 

In Provence tliey re&on by mfllcroles, and the millefole of Toulon contains siztj- 
nz Bans pints, or one hundred pints of Amsterdam, nearlj; the Paris pint being 
nearly equal to the English wine quart 

Tmegar is measured in the same way as wine, but brandy dii&rently. Thb spirit 
from France, Spain, Portugal, he, is generally shipped in large casks, called pipes, 
butts, and pieces, according to their dimension. In France, brandy is shipped m 
caaks called pieces at Bordeaux, and pipes at RocheUe, Cognac, and some neightalMir- 
ing places. 

In Prorenoe and Lapguedoo, brandy is soM by the quintal, the easks inohided. 

OGve oil iasold in England by the tun of 236 gallops, and at Amsterdam by the 
tunic 1434 pmta. In Pfovence by milleroles of aix^-«i^ Paris pmta. In Spain by 
roves, where ibrty go to the butt. 
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Territory qfJigen and Bordeaux. 

Gross produce^ 4 barrels at 25 francs 100 

Advances . . • . 80 50 



Net produce . . « . . • fr.i9 50 



We do not take the qualitj into consideration^ Mrbetber rae? - 
diant or common^ as it is commonly exported to Holland and 
the Isles. 

DAUPUIifT. 

Gross produce, 9 charges, of 112 bottles eacbf 

at 12 francs the charge • . lOS 

Advances . . . . 78 60 



Net produce . , . , fr. 29 40 



AUNIS. 



Gross produce^ 5 barrels • . 40 

Advances « • . • 85 50 



Net produce • « • • fr. 4 50 



BAS X.IM08Iir, 

Territory afSaiUaiU, Aliasac, and Bouttesac. 

Gross produce, 5 barrels . . 150 

Advances • • • . 142 50 



Net produce . . . . fr. 7 50 



k 
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Gross produce^ 8 bis. at 20 francs Fr. 160 

Advances • • . 13S 65 



Net prodace • • • 21 35 



XToinriLis^ 

Territory ^ LimanU, 8L Colomb, St. Otorges de Sendn^ Cote 

j Botie. 

Gross produce^ 15 pieces^ a 50 fr. 750 

Advances • « • 606 30 



Net produce . • • 143 70 



There is no mention made here of the expence of replant- 
ing, as the propagation is by layers^ in placs of transplanting^ 
but the form is not less expensiva. 

Territory of Salines, ArhAs, Lons-de-Sannier, Poliogny. 

Gross produce^ id feuillettes^ at ±5t francs 144 
Advances • . . 124 



Net produce 


20 


BSBBT^ 




Territory of Vatan. 


• 


Gross produce^ 4 lbs* - . « 


96 


Advances 


9B 90 


Net produce • 


10 
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Tttritcries of Povilly, Itvncjff and Mksvres. 

Gross produce^ 19 bis. • Fr. M7 

Advances . , . • SSI 70 

Net produce 



TEBRITOBY OF CLAMECT. 



Grots produce^ 5 lbs. 
Advances 

Net produce 



95 


SO 


150 




i«r 


BO 


22 50 



BotrnooGirE, ("Cote IfOr,) 
Territory of ChaUmS'Sur-Saone, Beaune and Dijon. 

Gross produce* 5 bis. or a queue and a haU» 

or 6 feuillettesy at 150 fr. the 4 feuillettes ItiS 
Advances • • • 136 



Net produce • • • 89 



In ibe high Bourgogne, the wines are not so high priced 
as we have rated them, but the quantity compensates for th« 
qualitjry and the revenue per acre is nearly the same. 

AOUBGOGKEf 

jDepartmtnti CoU^Orp and'Toimt — territories of Banmr ond 

JvahiLf 

Gross produee^ 6 bis. « • • . i50 

Advances • • • - 106 50 



Net product • #. 4 M 70 



YEOETABLE PRODUClk Ut 

vmBMvnnr ov AtrxBua. 

Grosi produce £ bb* « Fr. M$ 

Advances , . . t7$ 



Vetprodace * • « ttr 



voiTftinni* 

GroiS produce^ 4 bbu firvt qualifyf or vin 

noNe • • k • 160 

AdraacM • • * » 121 90 



» 

Netprodaco « % 


ion. 


38 10 


BBPiRnnirv du bi 




H^soma 






AKioir. 






Oro80 produce^ 8 bit* • 


i 


» 


Adrances \ 

* 


• 


M 40 



Netprodaco • • « 7 OO 



WULllOIl~«IBBnomT ov Bimi* 

I 

Gross ]^d«c< 6 bis. ; • ' 940 

Adyances ^ , • V '^^ 



STst product « ; • S6 



Ws speak here snly of irinesof ihafiritqualityrWUcii ara 
geneMly rare in tUs depsrtmsnte The net pffodnsa of most 
part of the vfaiss of this territory is next to votbiBg^ ferhapo 
beoottse they sre cultitated ift the sbiall way. 



Mi tSGETABLB FaODUCS. 

TESJIITOBT OV TSmiOHE. 

Grosi prodace, iO bis. • Fr, SO0 

iudyauceff . • • • 170 



i 



Net produce • • • SO 

PETABTMSHT DIT £0]XX1V»<lBX£mriJ[8^ 

IVrritory rfOrUans. 

fh^Mw produce^ 4S bb* » • 160 

iLdraaces • « % IM 90 



Kit produce • • « d5 lo 



tKBBTTOBl^ eV G1Xir~80Ii00irB* 

Grosf prodoeey 4 bls« # c 100 

AdraMces « « • 95 30 



iH 



NBtBroduce . ^ ^ . « rp 



TEBXrrOBT 07 BOKORAimir— BOMOmi. 

» Grosg produce li»Us« # ^ y MO 

Advaopei • ^ . . d06 SO 

^ « > 

Net* pvoduco ^ # ^ « 53 ro 



fnXRVront OF nTHITBB Aim H0KTiS0X8«— OATIR^OIif 

> «|poflt.]maaoeir.oliuu . t 4 * 150 

AdTURegK{ .. ,« « • 141 80- • 

W«tjpttKl«c« , • ^, ^ a 20 
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Gross produce, ihls. . • Fr. IM 

▲dfances • • 8i St 



MMMR 



Natproduco • • . 9S 70 



X 



DEPIBTMSKT WBKB AKD I^OIBp-^BEAVCS, 

Territory ofChartns* 

Grosfi produce^ 8 bbf « » 320 

Advances « • . 254 



Net produce • . • 66 

TEBKITOBT OF CHATEAXTDITir. 

Gross produce, 6 bis. . « ISO 

AdTtmces • • 160 f S 



Net produce • « • 19 65 



OEPABTMBirr DE IJL SSINE-^IilE SS IBIKOB, 

Territory near Parism 

Gross produce, 12 bis. . . MO 

Advances • ^ , S81 60 



Net produce . . • 98 70 



DEPABTMEITT BE IX MABaTB— CHAMFAOITB* 

Gross produce, 5 bis. • • 250 

Advances • • • 216 95 



Net produce , • • 33 05 



The superior wines produce much more tiian the comnoBi 
^^ expences of culture are the same. 
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DBPASTHEirT DB L^AISHB-^SOIISOimATS. 

Gross produce • * • • Fr. 350 

Advances • . - . 5tM SO 



Net produce « . « 45 70 



If the productions of the vine do not hold the first rank* 
they hold at least the second, in the scale of our territorial 
riches. The consumption of wine, is immense in Frante, and 
^h® export is also considerable. We shall examine this hereafter. 

It is difficult to give exactly the quantity of wine produced 
fn France; every year producing changes: the vine land is 
flown with grain, or. the corn lands planted with vines* The 
flame quantity of vines will not always furnish the same quan- 
tity of wine; so the opinions of writers, on this subject, are 
various. We may at any rate suppose the quantity must be 
immense, with a population' of about 35 millions of people, 
nearly three-fourths of whom use wine, and ii4ie|i we also 
consider the quantity of brandy consumed daily, the vjnegar, 
and thfl exports of it. M, Yauban estimates the quantity of 
wine to a vintage in France, by the number of acres under 
tillage, at 36 miUlons of muids (of sixty gallons) in a com* 
mon year: but this estimate like most others of this author, 
is too high. The Abbe D'^xpilly, in taking the same basis 
of caleulation, allows but 6 ipillions jlOO thousand muids; and 
{his appears to be small, for it cannot be, deduction being 
made for exportatioi), that the eighth of a pint Is near the con- 
sumption daily of an individual, in supposing as some authors 
say, that the interior consumption is equal to the exportation. 

The author of '< Political Studies '* who has followed the 
method founded on the extent of consumption^ gives not a 
more satisfactory result He rates the daily consumption at 
E quarter of a pin:^ whicf. gives 7 millions 603 thousand 
6S0 mujds per annum. If to this is added, an equal quantity 
for exportation and three millions of muids for brandies and 
vinegar, the annual crop will then gi?e 18,207,360 muids of 
^rii^eb M* }4avosier carries it no higher than 7,203,125 niuids^ 
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(for ancient France.) It would be uselessy to multiply cita- 
tions; we can only prove what has been adTanced» that it is 
difficult to ascertain the quantity of wine produced in France. It 
may also be seen that according to the reasons given^ and which 
have influenced our conclusion, that the two methods we have 
exhibited for the estimation of grain will not apply in this case, 
as in that. In this uncertainty, may we not take a mean sum? 
in tliis way tlic estimate of M. Vauban being 56,000,000 

M. E^cpilly .... 6,400,000 

Author of the Study of Politics . . 18,207,360 

Author of Commercial and Agricultural France 7,603,680 
M. Layosier , . ' . . 7,205,125 

Total 75,414,165 



-The mean would be . Muids 15,082,893 



Or, hectolitres . 41,327,126 



The consumption of Paiis furnishes a means of finding out 
that of France. It was stated after those data, that the con^ 
sumption of Paris, presents, according to the excise duties^ 
thirty-six millions for the consumption of wines, and adding 
a sixth for contraband, producing a total of forty-two millions; 
so that the consumption of wine may be in France 504 millionSf 
which appears rather high. The estimate given by Arthur 
Young, which we have already introduced, seems to approach 
nearer the truth. 

The wines the best known and most esteemed in France^, 
are those of Bourgogne, Champagne, Bourdeaux, Anjou, Or« 
lenais^ Poitou, &c. Those large vinyards give the firat qual- 
ity, very well known under particular names, and enjoy more 
or less reputation. 

France enjoys, in its wines^ an assured branch of com- 
merce; nor can any power enter into rivalry with her. i With 
the exception of the wines harvested in Portugal, in the pro* 
finces of Minho^ and Du Duro^ under the name of Fort, and 
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the Hungry wines^ no power in Earopei we repeat^ cai^ 
introduce its wines into the balance of commerce. The wines 
commonlj called vin dt liqueurs, offer little resource for export 
as tliose brought from the Azores^ amount to no more tiiait 
«ix thousand hectolitres, whether Madeira^ Malmsey, or FayaL 
Those of t!ie Arciiipelago, or of Spain, as Malaga, Sherry^ 
Bota, and Alicant, are mingled with the foregoing, and creata 
no jealousy in trade. The Cape and Constantia wines are rare, 
and those of Italy are drank at home. 

TABLE 

$ M8. Exhibiting a statement of wines exported from 
France, at the beginning of thfe last century. 
Mean year, 1730 till 1725. 

TAliSS OF THE WIKEI. VAXUE 



AktMd. 



Amount descending the river 

Loire to Nantes 
Sundries • , 

D'Aunis • 
Bearn and Gascony 
Bordeaux and Guienne 
Bourgogne 
D'Arbois 
D'Bcauno 
Cote Rotie 
Champagne 
lianguedoc 
Lyonnais • 
Nantais • 
Orleans • 
Provence • 
Roussillon • 
liqueurs • 



TheColoDka. 



fr. 519,200 



281,300 

43,000 

553,000 

14,901,300 

1,522,600 

13,700 

36,500 

21,000 

657,500 

94,400 

10,500 

91,100 

3,400 

679,200 

15,700 

6,100 



i,S9B,000 



£3,000 



Total fr. 19,108,200 



5M,roo 

1,712,000 
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TABLE. 

Statement of the wincfi exported from France, in 177S 



WlKES. 

Bourgogne, 



Champagne, 



99ri€tmotf 



COinrTBIBB. 

Germany 

England 

Denmark 

Flanders 

HoUand 

North 

Bossia 

Sweden 

Switzeifand 

Genera 



Germanj* 

Etigland 

Ikfimflxfc 

Bpdn 

North 

Portugal 

U. S. Amorica 

* 

Met 



fr. »4,919 

10,2541 
2S6,078 

0,4741 

8,508 
14,525 

4,650 
16,Sli 

6,050 



Germany 


802,S6S 


England 


11S,10S 


Denmaili 


5M,42» 


Flanders 


S19,48S 


HoBand 


9r,SS8 


North 


48,396 


Ruflsifl 


60>500 


Svred^' 


1,900 


Isles 


M90 


Italy 


«,r8r 


Switzerland. 


7,8M 



4,000 
1,554,875 

165,800 

4,5^1,558 

5,100 

14,453 

4,510,600 

170|82i 



II 



T0T1£.' 



6r5,89« 



i^M94 



Hk 
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WINEM. < 


COITETTBrES* 


Tixins. 


VOTA£» 




Russia 


i>8,7S^ 






Sweden 


45^f400 






Flanders 


191,450 






Holland 


I,2S4,6)5 










16,737,189 


jyjlumont. 


Germany 


136,721 

• 




Flanders 


406,694 






HoUand 


1S7,25Q 








• 


670,665 


JfMbagnt, 


Isles 


4,i8a 








4.680 


De CharcnUi 


» Flanders 


54,185 


SyvOV 




HoUand 


26,694 


60,879 


JPe ConUe, 


Swiss 


±S,i,7% 








15,472 


Dauphiny, 


Savoy 


M65 








M«« 


Francais, 


Denmark 


«S«200 




Spain 


8,085 


• 




Flanders 


f5,9S5 






Holland 


±7,BSS 






Portngal 


1,87« 






Isles ( 


I 11,475 






Nord 


, ±7S,7S7 


286,851 


Fr€fMgnae, 


England 


1,684 




» 


. 


1,68* 


iMnguedoe, 


Sweden 


520,300 




Islands 


9,900 






1 


• 


f30,X0O 


BocheOef 


U. 8. America 


13,760 








U,760 


iAqueurSf 


Germany 


2,599 




England 


1,500 






Islands 
Germany 


4,809 


<JM)ft 


ifantais, 


151,418 ' 


wi#niv 




Flanders 


»^SQ 
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s4$ 



WilfXS. 


COUNTRIES. 


TALim. 


VOTIL. 




Holland 


8400 




MUntais 


North 


1,080 


180,840 


WOUtanf 


Guinea 


1,040 








i,OM 


w 

Ordinart/f 


Germany 


6,970 




England 


4,151 






Denmark 


520,652 


1 




Flanders 


260,550 


>. 




Holland 


4,072 






, North 


10,467 






Rnssla 


2,92fi 




< 


Sweden • 


1^050 






Islands 


5r,067 






Guinea 


44,02f 






Indii^ 


634,576 


l,Hff,50t 


Dequerey, 


4 

Islands « 


i;200 


M 


1 


. 


1,S00 


PnyvcncCf 


Genoa 


%A^i 




Savoy i • 


%12i 






Sweden « 


2,198 






Islands i 


445^36 


• 




India « 


ir484 






■ 




469^8* 

« 


DtBe, 


Denmark 


7,650 




Holland 


95,600 


. 




Nord 


156,825 






• 


• 


it68,07f 


B(mge$$ 


Spain 


37,84.6 




Flanders 


MM 


• 




Holland 


828,798 






Italy 


151,319 






Naples 


1,967 






Genoa i 


88,72t 






Levant 


S8,862 






Nord 


«17,SM 




H 






IfiXflfiU 
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imrEf. eorifTiuEs. 



SougCf 



Savoy 



TiXUX. 

tB,6±S 



MouisiUonf Italy 
SalnUmge, Idaadf 



- 550,400 



i^SOt 



SB,h±t 

550,400 
1,800 



Total fir. M,570470 



Statement of the wines exportid from France at the dosa 
•f the last century, (1788).^-.* 



MAUMs OF wnrBS. 

Various sorts 

Aiyou 

Beam and Gascony 



iBBoin. 
i45,500 

549,500 
849,500 



Bourdeanx and Guienne 15,7«8,700 

Bui>gogno 

Bressa 

Bugcy 

Chaloaso 

Champagne 

Franche Comto 

Dauphiny 

Languedo» 

LyoDnaia 



Orleana 

Frovenco 

Boussillon 

Saintongt 

yivaraia 

Liqiueuri 



1,506,700 
18,800 
451,600 
1,065,500 
851,900 
749,000 
124,900 
1^9,500 
47,000 
t5^90a 
6,500 
2,944,500 
87,500 
10,400 
102,000 
M,600 

>t«I fr« 24,297,500 



ur THE mioKixt. 

^570,400 



Mft»roo 
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The wines de lijueur mogt •steemed in Francei are those of 
Ciotat and Saint Laurent^ in Provence. 

The wine of Frontignac (Herault) is the most perfect of all 
the wines de liqueur of Langnedoc, and keeps the longest; it even 
improves by keepings and is not factitiouSf as has been said. 

The Muscat of Lunelf in the same department, is^ perhaps^ 
of a preferable taste; hut it does not keep as well as the Fron- 
tignac. That of Rivesaltes has more vigor and maturity; it 
approaches to the quality of the Cape wine. There is no red 
wine of Rivesaltss. The red muscat is rarer and dearw than 
the white. The muscat of Beziers is inferior to those of Fron- 
tignac, Rivesaltes, and Lunel. 

$ 419. Brandies. — Those of France arc esteemed the best 
in Europe. Wherever there is wine made, there is more or less 
brandy distilled. It is made either from wine soured^ or of 
good quality. The most esteemed are those of Nantes and 
Poitouy which are of the same quality. It is those sorts that 
are sent abroad in large quantities. Tliose of (Means, Anjou^ 
Tourain, principally pass into Flanders, by the Loire. 

The exportation ef brandy^ in a common yearj between 
i720 and ±725, has been — 

To foreign countries . • fir. 5,S66,800 

To the colonies • . . ^87,600 , 





have been, for— 


Total fr: 


5,85'2,900 


rhosc of ±77$ 


• • 


Germany 


116,771 


Jforth 


884,800 


England 


855^t6 


Russia 


31,600 


DenmariL 


178,257 


Savoy 


17,962 


8psdn 


5176,405 


Sweden 


147,389 


Flanders 


581,837 


Switzerland 7,980 


Geneva 


1,417 ' 


IT. S. America 9,036 


Holland 


744,606 


Islands 


370,368 


Italy 


15^,4^ 


Guinea 


80,418 


LoTawt 


l|liO 


India 


53,715 






Total fr: 

1 

m 


3,352,774 



MS 
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$ 420. The export of liquatrs, in thtt same year. 



England 


1,050 


Levant 


42,850 


Spain 


4f9,76$ 


Savoy- 


11,397 


Denmark 


10,274 


Sweden 


10,992 


Flanders 


1^,378 


Islands 


489,115 


Holland 


22,391 


Guinea 


4,619 


Italy 


54,509 


India 


16,716 

• 


Naples 
Genera 


9,500 
1,850 






Total fr. 707,447 



During the year 1784, there was exported — 

Of brandy . . . Ls. 11,086,200 



In the year 1787, tho export was 

Spirit of wine 

Liqueurs fabricated with brandy 

In the year 1788, the export was 
And for thfi colonies exclusively 



14,455,600 
144,700 
254,000 

12,582,200 
2,075,100 



$ 421. Vinegar. That of Orleans is accounted^ the best 
made in Fnuice; the exports of this article in a conunon year, 
1720 to 1725, have been to foreign countries 53,400 Uvres^ and 
the colonies 1,000 livres. ' 

In the year 1778, they have been, foiN— 



Germany 

JEn^and 

Denmark 

Spain 

Flanders 

Islands 



2,144 livres. 
'6,870 
5,107 
2,650 
8,726 
52,267 



Holland 

Italy 

North 

Russia 

Sweden 



28,460 
1,574 

28,915 
1,950 
5,460 



Total livres. 141,895 



The chief riches of PAngoumois, which fonns the great. 
Mt part of the department of Charente^ consists in- the be* 
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Befit derired from the sale br its wiiics« avd its brandies espe- 
ciallj. It exports in a common year, Zb%000 barrels of wine; 
each barrel eontainiAg thirty yelts» of eight pints of Paris. 
The best yincyards are those of Cognac and Angoulcme. 
The ancient district of Cognac collects 2,500 tons of wine, of 
all sorts. The ton dt grange borderie, is worth commonly about 

^00 franca 
de Moyenne* do. 170 

de Petite do. 140 

$422. The whit« wines ai*e almost all conrerted into 
brandy. Cognac distils about 20,000 barrels, from whence 
it draws IS^^OO pipers of brandy: in abundant years this quan^ 
tity may be doubled. . When^ the wines are weak, it requires 
six barrels to make one of brandy; \\\wn they are tolerably 
goody nine barrels of wine make two. The brandy of Cog-^ 
nac is highly esteemed; in time of peace it passes nearly all 
abroad. 

Bourgogne comprises different departments; but each 10 
not equally interesting, as to vines. Those of the Cote d'Or, 
which takes its name from its being the most valuable part 
of Bourgogne, are the most remarkable. 

This province includes various small fertile districts, but 
not in the same productions. The Auxois gather but few 
wines, though the commerce of that article is consideralile 
enough at Auxonne and Avalon; but those cities should be 
regarded as the depots of the wines of the Maconnais, from 
whence they issue for Lorraine and Franche Comte. 

The Chalonnais is above all fertile in wine. The moun- 
tiun sides which extend in a circular form towards Bcaqhcy 
and into the Maconnais, are covered with vines. 
• The Charollais has vines on all sides. 

The Dijonnais abounds in vines of the first quality, and 
eanlwns rich bills. 
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Bcaune^ in the Dijonnais -comprehfndty besides tlic terri- 
tory of that name, fcreral others, aff Vesnes, Vougeot, &r. 
This city is the entrepot of all the vines shipt abroad. 

The Cote Nuitonne, on tlie bill of Nuits, is of five leagues 
extent The wines are disttngubhcd into first and second 
head of the tub, from those called ronde and d§ vignenm. 
Those delicious 'wines arc transported every where, ftnd givt 
the little town of Nuits a considerable commeirial rank. Tlt» 
wines of Nuitonne arc said to be superior t« all the other can- 
tons, at any rate, they fetch a higlier price. Le ChamboIIes is 
here, and le Yolnay in BeiLunc. Le Mont Rachet and Le Ro- 
mane are two plats of small dimensions; tliese two sorts of 
wines, the most sought for of any in Bourgogne, are generally 
a third higher than those of Yougeot and de Chambertin. 

Le Maconnais collects wine in about forty parishes, situated 
chiefly on the side fronting to the east along tlie Saone. The 
fine wines aa those of Rice}^, are bought up for Flanders, Paris 
and Picardy; the ordinary fur Bassigny, Champagne, and Lor- 
rain. In general the wine» of the Maconnais, and those of 
the Chalounais are very inferior to the other wines of Haute- 
Bourgogne, they send but few of them abroad. ' 

Bourgogne. is distinguished in regard to its wines, into high 
and low. The wines of tlie latter are preferred in 4^7 seasons 
by dealers and connoisseurs; but t!)ere is not more than one year 
nf dryness to ten of humidity. Ilowever, its wines are bouglii 
up by the merchants of Paris, Normans and Flemings, who' 
always sell them for the wines of High Bourgogne. The wines 
of Low Bourg;>gne vary in price, according to quantity and 
quality: the icte is sold, whether red or white, from two hun^ 
di-ed to three hnndred fi*anc«; those of the second quality go 
from sixty to two hundred francs the kilolitre (muid). • ' 

The wine of Valnay is the most delicate, and is what our 
dealers rail the lejiiu$ de primenr; but if they are in the great- 
est request, they are generally unfit to keep ibng. The Po- 
mar, Beaune^ Saigny, JJose, Chassagne, Nuits, Vougeot and 
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Cimmbertin. The last seven haye more colour than those of 
Volnay and Pomar; they are said also to sustain the sea better. 
The wines of Bourgogne however support difficultly^ in casks* 
long voyages at sea. When they areshipt to the Baltic, they 
are always bottled* and notwithstanding this precaution* they 
are sometimes found altered. 

To enable the reader to judge of the quality of the wines of 
Bourgogne* and of their relative value in trade, we shall giv» 
the division into three classes. 

The first to bo noticed* are those of a quality superior to 
ill others* and that enter not into commerce. They remain* as 
we may say* in the hand^of rich proprietors of territories* wh« 
use them. 

They are thus distinguishcc^ 

Lc Romani — ^From a hill depending on the territory of 
Tosnes. 

Le Moat Bacbel Blanc — ^From a hill in the estates of Chagny 
«nd de Puligny. 

Lt ChambertiT^^^From a hill on the estate of Geuvray. 

Le Clas de Vomgeoi — ^From the estate of Flagey. 

JktSt. Ocarjge and Le BkhAaurg — From two hills of Yosnes 

Wines of thejlr$t rati 

Tosnes Volney Auxerr« 

Vougeot Geuvray Pomard 

Kuits Cortot Beauno 

Chassf^o 
Vhese are the wines b«st kno\<rn in Bourgogne; t|ey art 
^ual to the former when they acquire tho maturity Uiat is ne- 
cessary to them: for all the first rate wines require to be kept 
.^longtime* 

WiviM of the second rate. 

lavigny Msrcurey Mursault, blanf 

£uli|nj Santtoay Mursault, roug» 
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Chambollcs 


Tout Grain 


Aloie 


Cravaiit 


Mofey 


ClutnoTO 


Pernant 


AnTcrre. 





TFvies of the third rate. 

Les Marcs d'op Lcs Violettca Leg Pomeaux 

Dijon Macon Coiilangcs 

TonneiTO Rully Crois dc Pouilly 

€habli9 Givry Vermantom 

Iraiicy Aralon. 

The first quality winea, known under the appellation Her- 
mitage, are exported at high prices to England, and the noilh 
of Europe. They grow in the department de la Drome, 
between Valence and St. Vallier^ are very agreeable^ though 
aiittle rough. 

in the department of La Girondc, there is but little white 
wine, and what is obtained is but little e43teemed. But the red 
wine is light, excellent, and enjoys a well merited iTputation^ 
unfler tlie name of Vin de Bordeaux. They are inthe habit of 
grafting in this department, which is said to ameliorate the 
quality of the wine. Those which hold the first rank among 
the red, are known under the generic names of Medoc, Haut 
Brion, St. Emilion, De Grave, &c. of the Medoc, the most 
esteemed, are the Latour, Lafitte, and Mai'gaux. A part of 
the best Medoc is sent to England. Tlie most esteemed of the 
Grave wines, sent abroad to all countries, are those of Haut 
Brion, Merignac, Haut Talence, Persac, Langon Tillenave^ 
&C. The wines of Cantenac, Pouillac, St Mambert, St. Ju- 
lien, St. Estephe, St. Laurent, Ludon, Macau, without enjoy- 
ing the reputation of the preceding, are often equal in quality. 
None of these wines resemble those of Bourgogne or Cham- 
pagne; they have a specific excellence, peculiar to themselves. 
Those which hold the first rank among the white vrines 
are €arbpnnieux, Serons, Barsac, Prignac, Sauteme, Banme, 
St. CroL:!^-du-Mont. Besides tbese^ we distinguish those of 
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Palus^ knovm under the names />f Queyries^ Montferraats &c. 
which keep well during the lon^st voyages. The vins de 
Grave^ white and red^ are consumed in France; those of Palus 
are ohiefly embarked for India^ the colonies^ &c« 

It has been estimated, that the seneschakliip of Bordeaux 
gathers, in a comodon year, 20O5OOP tons of wine; half of 
which is exported; 40,Q00 consumed in Bordeaux and vicinity, 
the surplus in the country around. The brandies of Bordeaux 
are famous also. The factories of vinegar are numerous at 
Bordeaux, some of tliem make, annually, 600 or 600 tons. Th^ 
exports may amount to 6,000 tons. 

The wine trade of Bordeaux is not cpniSned merely to those 
of its territory. It comprehends those brought from Langue- 
doc, Quercy, Ferigord, Rousillon, &c.; those of Lailguedoo 
amount to nearly a thousand tons of white, being inferior in 
quality to those of Bordeaux; the price is also lower. 

Though the wines of Orleans have not such repute as those 
of Bourgoghe, they are yet in esteem, particularly those of St. 
I>enis-en-*yal, de Saint Jean-de-Braye, de la Chapelle, de 
Toumeaux, de St. Ay, du Blamais^ de Beaugeney, of red; and 
of white, St. Mcsmin, Marigny, Checy, Hebrechien. The 
first is a wine, delicate and but little coloured; those of tho 
other cantons are more or less inferior. The wines of Or- 
leans are said to become gros (fat) or ropy. These wines go, 
for the most part, to Paris by land carriage, or tlie canal of 
Orleans, and some descend the Loire. The brandies and vine* 
gar of this city have much reputation. Orleans may be regard- 
ed as the entrepot of the brandies of Angoumois, Saintonge, 
Poitou, and particularly of Cognac, Cidnon, Saumur, and 
Blois. 

The excellent red wine, known by the name of La Mm- 
tagne, is the growth of the territory of Rheims. It is raised 
on the hills of Versenay, Bouzy, Taissy, Sillery, Versy,Maflly, 
&c. The arpent of vines is worth at Rheims from 500 to 
*>000 francs: the planting costs 1^200 francs: they put 8,000 
*6 ' ' 
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plants to fhe acre^ and 24,000 ^ps: tiie props are worth 50t 
francs; th§ support of them costs SO francs per annum. Th^ 
▼ine is three years old before bearing; and it is not until the 
Tine is six years old, that it imparts to the wine all the excel- 
lence of which it is capable, 

Epemay is tl|e centre of the best vineyards of Champagne* 
Its winfis, those of D'Ay and its vicinage, are of superior qual< 
ify. The commerce of this city is not confined to the wines of 
its own territory; it extends to those of IHAy, .Hautvilliers, 
Pieny, Cumieres, which are not distant from it. Chateau^ 
Thierry is chiefly in repute for its trade in wines with Paris. 

The wines of Champagne ai^ divided into three principal 
daases^ vizv— 

vnUT 0K1S8. 

fThUe JFines. SedWints. 

Mareuil-Sous-Ay Verzieto ^ 

Ay Versenay 

HautviUiert Bouzy 

Pierry Taisy 
Crament Cumierea 

iXMin^ CLASS. 

Avenay Mailly 

Epemay Damery 

Le Mesnil Epemay 

Avis and Oger Rilly 

Montbret 

Ay 

Pieny 

Tonnerr* Joigny 

Chably Tonnen* 

Ludes Chamery 

Badr* yiUe^DomniAgt 
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WhUe Winu. Bed Wifia. 

Trois Puits Parpiy 

Villers-AIleray Sapicourt 

The last are used most generally in France. 

The wines MmsoMgcmais are delicate and keep vreB; Pa- 
ris, Flanders, and Lorraine, take up the major part 

In the department of La Menrthe, the best plants of this 
department are the same as those of Bourgogne and Cham« 
pagne. The best wines grow on the stony hills. Notwith- 
standing their ihiitfulness, they export but little. Since they 
have ascertained the advantage of planting the coarser yinesy 
they hare abandoned the finer sorts, finding quantity of more 
equivalent profit than quality. The bills which form a part of 
the bason Be la Mturiht, furnish excellent tsines; very fine 
vineyards are found in many cantons. 

The white wine of Pouilly, department of La Nievre, is of 
note. 

The red wine of Monneins (Lower Pyrennees) is much 
sought; it retains all its quality at the end of two years: it is 
all sent abroad: inferior wine only is drank in the country. 
The neighbourhood of Oleron^ de Navarrens, de Sauveteme» 
&c. furnish also good ¥mie. 

The wines of Perpignan, and in general all the wines of 
the Eastern Pyrennees, are more or less excellent: they are of 
deep colour, heady, warm, and of an agreeable taste. The 
common wines of Rousillon support carriage very well; somo 
are sent to the islands, others serve to colour white wines, or 
to force the colour of red wine, and to give Ihem quality and 
strength. 

There is made there a wine called Grtmchtf it resembles 

the strong wine of Alicant, in its first year; at two or three, it 

resembles Rbta; at seven, it is said to have the taste and colour 

of Gape wine, insoniuch as to deceive the connoisseurs. 

Th* most precious and dedicate of the wines of RouaiUosit ia 
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the Maccabee; it is named from ii grape of the name, originally 
from Spain, from whence it has been brought to Sakes: there 
is hardly ^000 bottles of it raised: it resembles Hungary wine, 
and approaches Tokay, 

In the department of the Rhone, the plantations of vines are 
very numerous, and are the pi-incipal resource, and only object 
of export The qualities are as various as tlie estates pro- 
ducing tliera; but they may be classed under two heads— ^tha 
luscious and the dry* 

The first, most esteemed and most known, are those of 
Condrieux and St. Michael, known as Vins-de-Cmdrieua^. 
The dry wines of Cote-Rotie, have most reputation; It i& sold 
til over France, and sent abroad. The wines of St Foy hold 
the second rank. Those of Irigny, Charly, Millery, and ge- 
nerally all those of the bank of the Rhone, are much esteemed. 
The territory of BaroUes produces wine of esteem. Those of 
Couzon, and the hills which border the Saone, are of very 
good quality, after some years keeping. Many of these wines 
|U*e faulty, from being green, luscious, earthy, or heady. The 
'hard earthy taste is the worst of all; the other faults diminish 
'with time. 

Tha wines of Mont d'Or, so celebrated amongst the Ro- 
manSy are no longer in request 

The red wines of La Mosdk are much esteemed^ and very 
agreeable: they are an important object of commerce with Hol- 
land and Germany. 

In the department of the Seine, but little wine is raised. 
According to the statement of Lavoisier, there was consumed 
fit Paris, in a common year, before the revolution — 

In common wines, fir. 32,500,000 Kilolitres 250,000 

In vin de liqueur • • . • 1,000 

In brandy fr. 3,400,000 • . . 8,000 

Invinegir fr. 400,000 • . . 4,000 

Nd«. The Uditra k lfi90 pints Frenofa^ e^Qal, nearty« to «a Ajmam^B 
vast eackk 
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WOOD AND FOREST. 

$ 4^. M. Necker and Arthur Young bare estimated the 
totafity of the woods of France (ancient limits) at 22,2899916 
acres, or nearly 11444,598 hectares. 

Bonralet-de-Brosses estimates, for the domains only, to 
the extent of— 

Jirpettts. Per. 
Forests, full grown » . • 1,486,356 S^ 

Undergrowth • *. • 5,755,748 82| 



5,242,105 35 



* ■ 



These statements have been taxed with exaggeration, by 
all the economists. From the materials collected by the com-* 
mittee on domains, in the constituent assembly, the following 
results have been obtained, tIz.— 

• 1 

JSrptnU. Per. 

Domains, in wood • • 3,338,261 60 

Communes, their woods • • 2,202,134 48 

Individuals, their Woods • • 7,560,295 



13,100,691 8 



This estimate seems to merit more confidence than the pre- 
eoding, and to be supported by the best data and evidence. In 
fact, the maps Is^d dawn by D'Acosta,. gives but twelve mil- 
lions of arpenti of woods and forests^ but as these maps have 
not marked any quantities, and omitted in the estimate the small 
skirts scattered here and there, and we may presume a million 
of acres in extent^ 'from these portions, 'so that the maps shall 
coincide with the reseaiches of. the constituent assembly, and 
aa this sappoaition invdvea no exaggaration^ it is admitted by 
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LaToisier and Y arennet Fenilley vAnoat authtrity in Uiese mat- 
ters cannot be contested* 

Holding to this calculation^ the qnantitf' of IS40O5I6O ar- 
pents ctf woods^ of all descriptions, the annual produce of which, 
as Talued by the two beforementioned authors, 4it ISO millions 
of francs. In extending its hounds towards Italy^ Switzerland^ 
and the Rhine, the republic has added considerably to its an- 
cient property in this kind; bat in many of these new depart* 
mants, the same cause of devastation exist. 

If the annexation of several grand provinces, give to France 
additional resources in timber, yet they have not added as 
ihuch as might be supposed to the ancient stock. This may 
be readily accounted for by the licence afforded by the revolu- 
tion, to all manner 6f dilapidations, insomuch that the numeri- 
cal results stand nearly as before, including the new acquisi- 
tions. 

The administration of the forests of France is divided iota 
tW6nty-ei|^ht conservations.*— 

CmtetUs in Bectares* 



Paris ^ 


121,680 


Troies 


• 161,000 


Rouen « • 


98,500 


Caen • ' . . 


65,500 


Renaes . «. 


» 60,000 


Angers . » 


49,640 


Orleans 


112,500 


Bonrgea • 


129,320 


Poitiers 


52,661 


Moulins 


62,920 


Bourdeaux 


34,209 


Pau- • • i 


» 60,000 


Toulouse V • 


66,500 


Montpellier 


28,47t 


Ninus and Aix 


f 25,000 


Granobia • « 


l|9|»6ll 
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ContenU in Bectara. 



Dijom • 


• • SSTyOOO 


Besancoii 


*i99,ooo 


Colmar 


• * ^ 221,000 


Nancy 


^64,500 


Metz 


880,000 


liege ' • 


• ^ • 45,000 


BraxeDes 


, • 74,500 


Douay 


• • 70,000 


Aniieiia • 


« • 140,000 


Coblentz • 


180,000 


Coraica • 


• . 100,000 




Total 8,365,280 



This quantity, according to the sales of the year ten, ffff 
an annual revenue of 40,000,000 francs. 

This quantity is almost double that of the national wooda 
•f the monarchy, and it may also be observed, that besides tha 
forests and territories annexed by conquest, the finest wooda 
•f particulars, belonged to the chief nobility; whose emigra* ' 
tion has thrown the moat part into the possession of govern- 
ment, from whence it follows that the quantities at present in 
private hands, is less than the sum alledged; and on the other 
hand, the national forests bad been deterionated still more, sinca 
Ihe national assembly decreed the sale of all woods at and un- 
der the extent of three hundred arpents. In fine, a greater 
•xtant was cleared In many cases, and the plough and axa 
was employed to obliterate the extent of the damage. 

The national woods have not been less ravaged in their qua- 
lity than in their extent, and the scarcity of good pieces of ship 
timber, and for building, is still more felt than that used for fuel. 
Th% woods of the communes are supposed to be three millions 

•f h6ctar«if a Uttl«iiipr« ttiM ittdtr the ol4 goyanment^ and 
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the woods of private persons at 1,500,000 hectares. Thus i« 
may be seen, that the last hare been the greatest sufferers. 

In national woods S,S6S,?80 hectares 

Communal woods 3,000,000 

Individuals 1,500,000 

r,865,280 



After having given, according to ths best data that could 
he procured, a general and total estimate of tlie national fo- 
rests, we think it essential for completing the statement to give 
a partial account of those departments from which wc have 
more detailed information: as the nature of the woods, their 
produce, and actual or possible use; their decay, and tlie en- 
tire or menaced destruction; and a notice of tiiose^ trees that 
suit our soil best. 

At the north and norCh-east extremity are the vast pro- 
vinces of ancient Belgium, and the circles of the Bhine, form- 
ing thirteen departments. Along the Rhine are those of the 
Boer, Rhine and MoseUe, Mont Tonnerre, and La Sarre. That 
of the Roer affords an annual commerce of 700,000 francs lu 
wood for building, and is embarked at Colmar for Holland* 
This flotiUa of rafts offers a curious spectacle, it is a sort of 
isle, carrying six hundred workmen. The wood is of oaky 
beech, poplar, pine and alder. The acacia, maple, sycamore 
and Lombardy willow, succeed sa many places. The forests 
which cover, in a great degree, the summits and sides of moun- 
tains, are rich in builder's wood. The heights of Mont Ton- 
nerre are also well wooded; the chesnut tree is multiplied near 
Worms and Oppenheim. The trade of La Sarre in wood is by 
way of that river and the Moselle. The extent of the clear- 
ing is complained of. To the west of the departments, at tha 
northern extremity,are thoseof OesForets^SambreandMeuae^ 
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FOurthe, Meose^Inferior, Deux Nethes, Dyle» I'Escaut, la 
Lys and Jemappes* Tbe departments des Forets* beset with 
closely wooded billSf particularly near Luxemburg, produce 
chiefly the oak and beech, mingled with many wild cherries* 
The commerce of wood has declined. 

The national forests of Sambre and Meuae are of IO5865 
hectares; the communals of 8,656: total 19,521 bectai^s, with, 
out fractions. Uniting all the private propei-ties, it is sup- 
jiosed that th6 six twentieths of the department (one thou- 
sand two bundled and forty leagues square) are covered with 
wood^ which gives seventy-two s(]^are leagues; in all about 
168,798 hectares These woods supply the trade in coals: 
324,7^ double sieves of combustibles are in employ: the tan** 
neries consume 225,000 royriagrammes of tan. There is a 
good deal of oak plank and household stuff mads. The India 
chesnut succeeds weO; 

The woods of L'Ourthe are uhequally didpet^d over the 
department. The banks of the Meuse, and the frontier of La 
Roer^ are the best wooded parts. The walnut thrives about 
Liege; the annual product of the cuttings is 150,000 francs* 
The produce is much less in the Meuse-inferior, where they 
do not amount to more than 18 or 21,000 frants. There is 
reckoned there 5,400 hectares of forest, of which 5,000 is na- 
tional. The prevailing trees are oak, ash, beech, yoke-elm^ 
lime, birch, pines, and willows and soifte wild fruit-trees. In 
the Dyle is tbe fine forest of Scignes, but it b<^gins to diminish 
by clearing; it is 7,296 hectares in extent. The forest trees 
in general are fine in this fertile country. The roads are 
planted with two rows of elms, limes, or poplars, the acac% 
sycamore, larch and Virginia poplar, succeed well. The tulip 
tree also grows well and promises a fine yellow dye. The 
Escaut and Lys present the same appearance of careful cul^ 
ture^ by the planting of roads, ditches and banks of rivers. 
The department of ^emappes is well wooded; there is reckon. 
ed4k8,000*hectare8of national (orest»— tbe oak and ash pre- 
*6 
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vail; ihey have produced in the years YUI and K togethcF 
B50,±2>2 francs; the countiy has also fifteen nurseries^ contain- 
Ing 101^450 trees fit for use. 

The ancient frontier, in following' it from north-east to 
north-west, embraces the departments forming; Alsace, Lor- 
ndne. Champagne, Glanders, Artois, Picardy, Normandy and 
Bretagne. At the north east point is the High and Low BMne: 
these departments furnish the most precious woods for ships 
and houses. The pin^i are large, but are too rich in resin* 
The beeches and oaks are p^ect. The extent of forests in 
the lower Rhine is 197,000 hectares, a great part of which ft 
on the hills. Besides the three already mentioned there ara 
Hiany other sorts. 

The mountainous parts^ of Yosges is covered with immensa 
forests of pines and firs, and a vast number of cherry trees 
(meiisiers). To the west of the hills is the fine forest of Dar* 
ney, which supplies many iron worluk The saw mills furnish 
abundance of plank and boards. 

La MeurHie, has been much despoiled of its wood. The 
Moselle supplies Holland with wood for building. In the 
Meuse, the country de Ligny-a-Yoid is well wooded, the oak^ 
beech, birch and elm prevail; though there is no remarkable 
forest, the annual produce of the woods is 677,311 franes. 
To the west of those departments, are those of the Ardennes 
and PAine, formed, the first by the northern extremity of an- 
cient Champagm^, and the second, by the confines of Picardy 
•and the isle of France. In the first is that famous foKst of 
which it bears Ihe name, the frontier of which is formed in 
that of the Sambre .and Meuse. Complaints are made of 
its spoliation; it furnishes wood for firing and construction. 
L'Aisne possesses many fine forests, and supplies considerabls 
quantities of wood for Paris. 

The part, the most northerly of the ancient frontier, is term- 
ed tha department of the A%rf A, by its position only, and by 
those of the Fas-de Calais, Dela Sommet andL'Oise. In the 
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trst, the WMd is disproportionate to its wants. The forests are 
I^^GiO iMctares in extent^ in large masses^ besides some plats 
of communes and indiTidaals of Iktle importance. The rerenae 
in tbe year nine has been IfiUfSS^ francs. The department 
contains at least S70 hectares of wood, in the Pas-de-Calais, 
the clearings being done in an inconsiderate way, has opened 
the grounds to the encroachment of the sands^ which hare ex« 
tended oTer the arable lands a league or more. To such en- 
croachments sbould be presented a barrier of trees^ forming a 
selrage of two hundred and fifty or sixty hectares. The 
three principal forests are those of Boulogne, D^srres, and 
Hardelot The clearing of the lands on the decli?ity of La 
Somme has been injnriens to agriculture. L'Oise contains th« 
forests of Compeigne and Senlis. 

In Normandy and Bretagae, the only domains in the far* 
mer was estimated^ in tha year i7M, at 1,219405 arpenfs. 
These foretts ha^e suffered during the revolution, but they still 
afford Valuable clamps of wood; principally oaks, beeches and 
elms. The country has the aspect of a continued forest, from 
their mode of surrounding their dweDings with a £lch planted 
with trees, and with their apple orchards* 

In L^Eure are forests to the extent of 1S0,000 hectares of 
superficcs, of which 40,000 ar^ national. L'Ome is thickly 
set with well wooded knolls, contains, in all, 84,000 hectares^ 
of forests, national and pri vate. In the department of L'Ome 
Is the forest of Alencon; La Manche, has those of Coutanco 
and ATranches. The quality of wood is rery rarious in 
those three departments; industry has made to it, in many 
parts, a valuable addition, the marine jonc, or bulrush: if 
is pairticulariy between Dieppe and Havre, that the plant is 
an object of culture, there are entire fields, declivities and hiUf 
covered with it; it is formed into faggots and sold at one hun- 
dred francs a thousand, for fuel, and even for burning brick# 
|nd Monomy af wood in the kitchen. 
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The prevaiiing woods in L'Dlc and Yilainc are oak and 
beechy and next chesnut^ aspen and birclu There is SO^OOQ 
hectares of national forests^ planted with trees fit for the 
marine. The chesnut has succeeded well here^ by grafting 
enjlute. There are many barrens covered with heath and 
rushes^ which now afford bad pasturage^ and were formerly 
superb forests. In the Cotes-du-Nord also^ is found immei^se 
barrens^ with remains of fallen timber. Such is the situation 
of le Finisterre, except in the culture of furze, the hectare of 
which is worth 800 francs. Le Morbihan has some well wood- 
ed hills; the Loire-inferior has still more. In all Bretagne, 
at the epoch of the revolution, tliere was counted 150,0^2 hec- 
tares of domains in wood. 

La Mayenne furnished formerly wood for buQding-HBow 
destroyed by the rapacity of speculators in domains, and 
by furnaces. The devastations are frightful in La Sarthe; 
the national forests are those of Bersay and Persaigne; 
the prevailing species are oak, beech, ash, chesnut, marine 
piue, maple, aspen, &c. The territory of Orleans has the fo- 
rests of Orleans, de Blois, de RuflS, de Freteval, and de Yen- 
dome, as well as many other portions. The quantity of do- 
mains is reckoned at 8i,59S hectares, in 1789. 

The Euro and Loire has but litde wood, but affords about 
20,000 hectares, which ought to be planted^ The Isle-de- 
rance, embraces nearly the departments of Seine and Oise, 
Seine, and Seine and Marne: in these three departments 
are the woods of Versailles, de Bondy, de Brivot, de Rosny, 
RambouiUet, St Germain, Marly, Lille Adam, Montmorency, 
Senars, Fontainebleau, Melun, and M the other woods imme- 
diately surrounding Paris. These woods furnish firing and 
waggon timber. In TYonne, la I^Iame, TAubc, and Haute 
Manie, part of Champagne, are noble trees, of the best quali- 
ties. In the space between the Tonne and the Marne are 
3|000|000 of hectares covered with forests: the department o( 
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L' Aube^ enclosed between those two basons^ is in possession of 
75»000 hectares^ which adds in the supply of Paris, and for mer- 
chant yessels: the common product is 849,972 francs. Here is the 
fine wood of Clatrvaux. In Lamame are the forests of Tra- 
core, de GauU Y assy, Enghein, Boussant, Louvais. In the east 
of the department i$ the prolongation of the forest of Argonne 
and the woods of Clermontois, altogether forming 40,200 hec- 
tares of extent. The q unties are various. The forest of Lourais, 
and the mountain of Bheims, afibrds near to Saint Basle, a kind 
of beech, of which the growth and form is a sort of phenome- 
non in natural history: their branches curre and interlace, in so 
close a manner, that they form a thick sphericfd body« This 
phenomenon is so peculiar to this canton, that the same kinds . 
transplanted into other places resume their usual vertical po- 
sition. In the Haute-Mame, the fine forest of Der expedites 
a good deal of boards and scantling for Paris and Havre. 

In tbe departments comprehending Haute Saone, Doubsy 
lura^ Ain, Leman, Mont Blanc, High Alps, Dnrnie and Isere: 
La Haute-Saone contains 163,094 hectares of forest, which 
is more than a quarter of the surface of the department. The 
clearing and the furnaces in the Doubs, notwithstanding the 
vast extent of its forests, renders the loss sensible. The Jura 
possesses the fine forest of de Chaux, w^here are found oaks, 
pines, firs, beeches, ashes, yews, elms, and other sorts. In 
L'Ain two-thirds the surface is uncultivated, despoiled, v pai*'* 
tially covered with bad Wood. The forest pine, formerly so 
conmion> is found only to the west; its vegetation accommo'- 
dated to all kinds of soils, and its usefulness ought to encou« 
rage the reproduction. The walnut trees also have disap- 
peared, as well as the wild cherry, apple and pear. 

The Leman contains lSl,i56 hectares of wood, firs, and 
larches; but the bed of the Rhone wliich is not navigable in 
this department, precludes the advantages tliat might be had 
from them. Incendiaries have devastated the fine forests which 
poyered MontBlanc. In the high Alps the denudingof themoun* 
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tsuns lias been foDowed by tbe effect of the grounds bein^ raTH^- 
ed by torrents* The forest of Durbon appertaining to the anci- 
ent Chartreuse has escaped by its inaccessible scite; it is com- 
posed of ancient pines of great dimensions. Indeed, the de- 
vastation generally is so greats that in the canton of GraTes 
the dung of animals dried is the only fuel. In the Drome is 
the same destruction: the forest of Marsanne, of ten thousand 
hectares, has experienced the same fate. The soil affords tho 
best baech and oak, and the pines and firs thrive on the moun- 
tains: the mulberry thrives in the plain; and exclnrive of it^ 
usefulness in rearing silkworms, serves for fuel and build- 
ing. It is supposed that this department affords 200,000 hec- 
tares fit for planting with wood, and the advantage appears 
the more certain from the nature of the soil» and facility <rf 
transport The walnut tree is cultivated successfully in this 
department, as in the Isere, the mountains of which are well 
wooded, but of difficult access. 

After these frontier departments, wo notice, towards tho 
centre, those of Bourgogne, Nivemais, Lyonnais, Anvergne» 
Bourbonais, Bern, Touraihe, and Limosin. Those of Bour- 
i^ogne, present a horrible picture of devastation. Tbe extant 
of national forests in domain, amounted in 1789 to 5E25,064 ar- 
pents; they furnish wood for the marine. In La Nievre thero 
is Some fine forests, toIeraUy preserved, as those of Douzoj 
$jifl Decize; they furnish the furnaces of the department, tho 
supply of Paris, building, coals, vine props, hoops, &c. tho 
extent of wood land is about 92,000 hectares. The Alfier 
has been richer formerly, the national woods there amounting 
to S3,100 hectares; those of individuals being 90,000: the oak, 
beech, elm, and white wood, (bois blanc) are tbe prevail- 
ing qualities. The marine draws from hence 25,000 cubic 
jReet of timber. ^ 

In the department of the Rhone we find some well wooded 
parts, but far from enough to suffice the consumption of Ly« 
ons where wood is as dear as at Paris. This country was 
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latd/ coyered with forarts; the most considtrable remains art 
those of Alix and ChaBiay: the pines and trees of cold countries 
are common on the northern exposure. In general the quality 
of (he wood is green oak^ pines and firs, the maple of Mont- 
pdlier^ poplars^ aspens, willows and cypress. Lyons, tho 
cbesnuts of which are famous, has no chesnut trees! — the fruit 
is transported from L'Ardeche and its environs. The mulber* 
ry is said to be unable to stand the cold$ but that is an error 
^roceediiig from ill made trials. In la Loire the forests aro 
devastated by clearing, as they yield good timber for buUding. 
The mountains are covered wilh pines, firs and beeches, off 
lafge growth; Mont-Pila particulariy is crowned with a fo- 
rest of great extent This department has but few oaks. 

The mulberries succeed well in the plains of Forez. The 
borders of the roads are in some places, ]^nted with walnut 
trees, the firuit of which serves to make oiL The chesnuts are 
common in the lower mountains: but in the cental this tree is 
multipOed to the extent of ten leagues, and nourishes its inha« 
bitants almost entirely, and which in ether respects presents 
sn a]^^earance of .the extremest miseiy. 

In the Correze is an elevated flat, called JlfSb-FiicAff (thou« 
land cows): this extensive pasture ground was formerly a fo- 
rest^ the destruction of which has changed the fertility of the 
lower countries. This department possesses the woods of Van- 
I tadour and Bonnaigues, the forests of Montard and Meillard^ 
each of a thousand hectares; and besidss, 18,000 hectares of 
indLviduals; the quality is oak, beech and chesnut/ and there 
u^ many walnuts which §^rw for the maniif acture of gun 
itocks. 

Le Cher contains 51,500 heetares of national woods, and 

I nearly as much belonging to individuals: elm and chesnut pre- 

[dominate, the acacias and Italian poidars succeed very well. 

The department of Indre, formerly of the lower part of 

\enip may have 90,000 hectares of national woods, which i# 
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much abused by cattle^ and goats particidarij. The muIbeiTy 
has disappeared. 

The departments of the west, of the central zone^ are ttkoam 
of Mayenne and Loire, Deux Sevres, Vendee, Cbarente-infe-( 
nor, Charente and Yienne. The national woods of Mayenne 
and Loire, ancient Anjou^ may be reckoned at 75^4M>0 hec- 
tares. La Vendee is divided iiito marsh, thickel and plain. 
There is no heavy woods in the latter, but the forest of Saint 
Gemme, of 151 hectares, and some clumps of full grown trees, 
affording some beautiful oaks. The marsh is covered with 
such trees as are peculiar to a humid soil, and a species of tall 
shrub which serves to cover the cottages. Though the coua- 
try is in general woody, it is very scarce in some partst» The 
JBocQge is the part richest in wood; it has 6,911 hectare of fe- 
rest, and national woods, besides that of private persons. Oak 
predominates. The difficulty of transport renders this valua- 
ble vegetation of little value. 

In the Deux Sevres, the canton of Parfhenay possesses 
biany fbll grown trees and much coppice; there are some very 
old oaks, chesnuts, elms, maple, oak-rer^ ashes, willows, birch 
and walnut 

The district of MeBe cultivates furze, the faggota of which 
are an object of commerce. The culture of the walnut between 
Niort and Saint Maxent, is also of much account; it is esti^^ 
mated that each tree yields three francs rent. La Vienne has 
much national woods: the oak piishes vigorously among the 
barrens; there is besides many chesnuts, ashes, firs, wood-pine, 
willows, aspens and beeches, and some cantons abound in wal- 
nuts. The extent of national woods is 25,018 hectares: of 
these are the forests of ChateUerault and La Guarche. La 
Charente-inferior has six national forests, but little damaged, 
yielding annually 18,000 francs. The full growths of Sain- 
tonge were celebrated for the naval timber they afforded. La 
Charente has fourteen forssts containing black and white oaks^ 
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and six woods^ vrhich supply a large commerce. The nati* 
onal woods occupy ^5,BSS hectares. 

The ancient province ol'Guienne, and its divisions^ the Py- 
renees^ Languedocy Provence, and Piedmont, offer the fron- 
tier of the south. La Dordogne is well wooded, and nourishes 
a great quantity of chesnut and walnut. Le Lot, the plains 
of which are very fertile, is dotted with hillocks covered with 
wood. La Oironde cultivates pines for the wants of com- 
merce. The canton of Medoc is covered with Fignadas. 
Tlie waste land produce the same sort, and much green oak. 
In Le €rers is the forest of Gresigne, contidning 4,500 hec- 
tares, which furnishes coal for the manufacture of gun powder 
at Toulouse; in general the country is well supplied witli large 
and underwood. The High Gai*onne has some underwoods: 
and a good many mulberries and fruit4ree8. The inconsi- 
derate clearings in tiie mountains in L'Arriege produces consi-* 
derable damage to the grounds below, and coi^tinue with fright- 
ful activity. The high and low Pyrenees are covei*ed with 
pines, firs and oaks. Complaints are made of the dilapidations. 

In the eastern Pyrenees is tho national forest of Lamotte, 
which requires replanting. The plain of Perpignan has ma- 
ny grouper of trees. The nitional woods occupy about 57,500 
hectares. The forest of L'Audci is much spoiled, and that of 
fiamodeins deserves moro attention. 

The Tarn is dotted with hills covered with woods of oak, 
pine and beech. L'Aveyron possesses 9Sfi%7 licjctarcs of fo- 
rest, and 52,7»4 of chesnuts. The manufacture of wooden 
shoea is in great activity here, and employs 200,000 persons. 
In Hcrault oaks are common en the hills, and olivets and mul- 
berries in tlie plain. In La Gard are the same kinds. Tho 
mountain near Cabrillac affords noble pines and Ill's, but for 
whish thei-e is no means of transport. 

In La Lozere, the part called Cevonnes is fertile in ches- 
nuts. The stripping of the hills has proved very injurious in 
sffoct. 
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It is in the valley of Y aisseaux, tUkt the cbesnuts are found 
which suppij Lyons. 

Vaucluse possesses but little wood. In the north of th« lower 
Alps are found a good many beeches^ pines and larches. Thm 
southern cantons have not even fuel, but thty have plenty of 
fruit-trees. The mountains of the Bouches-du-Rbone present 
a long bed of schist, sandy and granitous. This schistous stra- 
tem nourishes plants enough to arrest tht soil from washing 
with torrenti. ' The Alpine mountains of Du Yar are crowned 
with oaks, pines and firs. Ths mountains of Brouts has a fo- 
rest of firs of two square leagues, equal ta those of the north 
for the marine service. The maritime Alps has also very fina 
woods for the marine service. 

Of the six departments formed of Piedmont, those of La 
Doire and Po, appear to be the richest in wood. Besides the 
spontaneous gro^ih on the mountains of the south, there is 
found many chesnuts. The walnut succeeds well. 

Corsica is divided into the two departments: Golo and Lia- 
mone, is covered with forests, where ars oaks, pines, and firs^ 
superior to thoss of the north, ctdars, larches and chesnuts; 
there are no means of transport for this timber, which is there- 
fore abandoned to rapine: thsL whole of these woods may 
amount to £25,000 hectares, yet thty hardly bring 100,000 
francs. Economists are of opinion that this product would 
arise to 8 or 10,000,000 if the transport to sea was prae- 
tisable. 
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4JIOMFiJUTITX TABIA 07 If SAtUBEI. 



LineaL 
Tte old foot of Framce^ equal to 
Exiglish foot 
Varre of Castile 
Aheniflh foot 
Foot of Vienna 
Do. of Amsterdam 
Do. of Sweden 
Do. of Russia 
Do^ of Clana 

Weights 

Hie lirre, or pound, mark ureig^ht 

English pound troy 

Do. aToirdupoia 

Pound of CastiHe 

Do. of Cologne 

Do. of Vienna * 

Do. of Amsterdiun 

Do. ef Sweden * 

Do of Russia * 

Monies, 

ttslUimd florin • . . . 

Schelling (stivers) at 16 pennings 
Ducaton ; ; • 

Daler ; ; . • 

Loewendahr 



MUHmdren. 

32i» 7 

504 7 

S56 5 

515 ft 

515 

%%% 

t97 1 

554 i 
520 

OrammtB. 

489 % 

572 5 

455 1 

452 4 

467 4 

555 6 
491 4 
421. 5 
409 5 

JPV. Centimes* 
2 09 

65 

6 58 . 

5 48 

4 59 
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Fr. Centra^ 


RoTnan States, scudo • 


h 


4t 


Testono 


1 


69 


Papcto • • 1 


i 


lA 


Paolo 


1 


6B 


Hiftfit^rg, maiT^banco 


.1 


B» 


Marc courant 


1 


34 


Crown, worth S marcs 






Tuscany, Fraticescom, or leopoldinj, at ±0 paoli S 


B$ 


Testono, at 3 paoli 


1- 


68 


Paoli 


• 


iS 


Jin •. • • « 




83 


Tallari, at 9 pftoli 


« 


oar 


Xngland, Shilling 


1 


90/ 


Grown (5 shillings) • . 





1* 


AiAtriib and Mohemia% Specie reicbsthaler 


s 


fa 


Florin, (gi4tfen) at 60 kreutzers 


X. 


ta 


10 kroiitzers • • « 




M 


Denmark and Holstern, Specie rei«httlialer 


6 


69 


Marc of Lubeck, or marc-lub < 


1 


Si 


Marc Danish 




96' 


tipain, Piastre, since 1772 


B 


M' 


Pesetas (4 reals) • • 


1 


16 


New real (3 reals) • * 




«» 


Beal de Yeillon 




9» 


thcitseriand. Ecu de Bale (SO batzen) 


kr 


M' 


Florin of Bale (15 batzen) 


*■ 


SS' 


Franc of Berne (10 batzen) 


ft 


fiS- 


Ecu of Zurich (9 florins) 


i 


Oi 


Florin of Zurich (40 shillings) 


% 


M 


Miiplss, scudo (120 ^rani since 1784) • 


i 


IS 


Ducat (100 graai slrgo 1784) 


h. 


sr 


Taro . . . . 




8S 


Carlino « ^ , 


1 


M 


Tarmth Ducat^ siMce 1784 ; « 


» 


M 
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Fr. 
PoHugalj Crusado (480 rces) . ' . 3 

^ BfUree • • • 6 

Truisia, Reichsthakr (t4 groschcns) • 5 

BagtisUf Yisline or RAgusiiie • • 9 

BusriOf Roubles (100 kopecks) since 1762 S 

SarSviOf Scudo (3} lires) • • ^ 

Lird • « . • 1 

Saroay and Fiednumiy Scudo (6 lires^ since 1755) 7 

1 



lird . • 

Sdxom/f Specie rlx doUai^ • 

Rix dollar (tt groschen) 

Gulden (floiin) « 

Groschen • • 

iSSdZi^y Onzia (SO tari since 1785) • 

Scudo (12 tari) « . 
Sweden, Specie dollar (48 schellings since 

Pisce of 10 oers • • 

Turkey, Yas-para (2| piastres) 

Piastre (40 paras) 

Para 
Venke,' Ducat (8 lirsa) 

Scudo della crozs (1S.4 lires) 

Giustina or dacaton (11 lires) 

Talero (10 lires) 

OstUa (ir.0liTre8) 

Lira . • • 

OokU 
^^dia, Mohri 1J(/410 rupees. 

Silver^ 

Rqpee . • * 

Amui$ it bundredtha of a rnpw. 



15 

5 

1777) 5 

5 

1 

* 
6 


t 



tenfnu 
05 

09 

70 

16 

5 

05 

70 

90 

17 

12 

81 

80 

90 

18 

•80 

12 

719 

70 

02 

09 

08 

10 

50 

82 

29 

05 

58 
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Japan, Obang (10 kobang) 
Old kobai^ 

New kobang • « 

Itcbip, or old itchibou 
Itchibou current (15 mas) 

Silver. 

GoHome guin 

Nandio guin .. • • 

Tcho-guin or itaganne grand 

Itaganne, small . 

Kodama^ from 50 to 150 centimes. 

Copper. 

Japan,' Ckouman seni 

^imoni seni 

Seni , . 

Jisia, Ropee of Arcot 

Bombay^ Madras^ Persia 
PondicherrjE 

Haidernac (minimum) 
Bengal (maximum) 
Fersia, Syah poul or qurafapoul (copper) 5 cen- 
times 7 milliemes. 
The piece of .5 chahy or an abacy and a 

fourtli, 56 milliemes. 
Tbe silver piece of S abacy 
The reyal or piece of 6 abacy and a 

fourth (silver) 
The gold piece of 25 abacy 
Thetouman 
ne Umkd BkUee f^Jimerica, Dollar 



Fr. Cenfm. 
500 
50 
3D 
10 



4> 

S 

24 

12 





75 




it^ 




6 


2 


44 


1 


47 


2 


M 


2 
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2 


85 


11 


40 


22 


85 


5 
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Minus of tkt principal place$ in France, wUh their rapeetivt 
Departments, and Camber of Inhabitants. 



Tovn nwA Department 
Abbeville, La Somme 
Acqui, M>ontenotte 
Agde» L'HerauIt 
Agen, Lot 6c Garonne 
Ahun, Creuse 
Aigle, L'Orne 



Fopnlatioii 
18,052 
6,60e 
6,744 
10,569 
1,564 
5,947 



Aignay-Cote-d'Or, C.d'Or 831 
Allure, La Charente 1,428 

Aiguebelle, Mont-Blanc 687 

Aigueperse, Puy-deDome 2,536 
Aigues-Mortes, Le Gard ^,045 
Aire, Le Pas-de-Calais 8,627 
Aire, Les Landet 2,999 

Airvault, Les Duex-Sevret 2,068 
Aix , Bouches-du-Rhone 21,009 
Aix, Mont-Blanc 1,596 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Roer 24,419 
Ajaccio, Liamone 6,570 

Alais, Le Gard 8,944 

Alba, Stura 6,950 

Albert, La Somat 1,936 

Alby, LeTam 9,649 

Alencon, L'Ocne 12,407 

Alezandne, Marengo 30,000 

Alost» L'Escaut 10,927 

Aitkirck, Le Hant-Rhin 1,730 
Alzonne, L'Andc 1,510 

Amberieux, L'Ain 2,850 

Ambert, Le Puy-de-Dome 5,926 
Ambois, L'Indre & (^oire 5,113 
Amiens, La Somme 41,279 

Ancenis, La Loire lat. 2,923 

Andelys, L'Eure 2,022 

Andernach, Rhin-et-MoseL 5,160 
Anduse, Le Gard 5,019 

Angers, Maine dc Loire 33,000 
Angouleme, La Charente 13,000 
Annecy, Mont-Blanc 5,130 

Annonay, L'Ardeche 5,550 

Anse, Le Rhone 1,699 

Antibes, Le Var 5,270 

Antrain, Ille & Vilaine 1,375 

Anvcrs, Les Deux-Kethes 56,318 
Aoste, Doire 5.553 

Apt, VaucluHe . 4,689 

ArboM, LeJura 6,414 



Towi and Department PopiiUtioft 
Arcis-sor-Aube, L*Aobe 2,500 
Ardes, Puy-de-Dome 1,636 

Ardoye, Lys. 5,875 

Argelles, Hautes-Pyrenees 810 
Argentan, L'Ome 5,618 

Ar gen tat. La Correze 2,574 

Argenteuil, Seine 8c Oise 4,762 
Argentiere, Ardeche 1,706 

Argenton, L'Indre 3,395 

Argenton-le-Chat. deux-Sev. 270 
Aries, BoDcbes du Rhone 18,470 
Atles, Pyrenees Orientates 1,226 
Arlon, Les Forests 3,128 

Armentieres, Le Nord 7.598 

Amay-fur-aroux, laCa d'Or2,543 
Arpajon, Seine & Oisc 2,093 

Arras, Pas-dc-Calais 19,958 

Arrcau, Hautes-Pyrenees 980 
Astafort, Lot-£c-Garonne 4,139 
Astlf Marengo 21,225 

Ath, Jemmapes 7,634 

Attigny, Les Ardtnnes 950 

Aubagne, Bouches-du rhone 5,610 
Aubenas, L'Ardeche 3,315 

Auhenton, L'Aisne 1,10!^ 

Aubigna, Le Cher 2,530 

Aubusson, La Creuse 3,469 

Auch, Lp Gers 7,696 

Audenarde, L'Escaut 4,000 

Aulnay, La Charente 1.250 

Aumale Seine InfericuTO 1,715 
Aunay, Le Calvados 1.820 

Aups, Le Var 2,949 

Auray, Le Morbihan 3,210 

Aurillac, Le Cantal ^ 10.357 
Auterlve, Hautc-Garonnc 4,000 
Autun, Saone & Loire 9,176 

Auxerre, L'Yonne 12,047 

Auxi-la-Reumon,Pas d Cal. 2,496 
Auxonne, La Cote-d'Or 5,282 
Auzances, La Creuze 1,230 

Avallon, L'Yonne 5.038 

Avesnes, Le Nord 2,935 

Avignon, Vaucluse 21,412 

A V ranches, L^ Manche 5,413 
Azay-le-Rideau, lud. dcLoir 1,708 
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Town md Department Popidatioii Towa and Department Po|Miblini 



B 

Becarat, La Meiirthe 1,351 

Bagneres, Hautes-pyrenccs 5,656 

Bagneres d Luch. Hau. gar. 1,256 
' - - - 4fioQ 

8,944 
3.447 
1,790 
1.176 
3.145 



BagDols, Le Gard 
BailleaU Lc Nord 
Bain, L'llle & Vilaine 
Bains, Lcs Vosgcs 
Balierq)r, Le Calvados 
Bapaume, Pas-de Calais 
Baraquc-s-Ciev.Cote-d'Or 1,128 
Barbezieux, La Charentc 1,984 
Baiccloneue. lcs Bas. Alp. 2,182 
Barge, Stura 6,905 

Barjac, Lc Gard 1,383 

Barjols. Lc Var 3,025 

BaiT, Bas-Rhin ' 3,996 

Bar-iur-Aube, L'Aube 4,000 
par-sur-Ornain, La Meuse 8,961 



2,299 

2,171 J 
5,335 
11.336 
2,354 
3.003 



Bar-sur-Seine, L*Aube 
Baasec, Lc Nord 
Bas, Haute- Loire 
Bastia, Golo Corse 
Bastogne. Forests 
Baage, Maine & Loire 
Baume Sur Dou^is, le Doubt2,oOU 
Bavay, Le Nord 1,455 

Bayeux. Le Cavaldos 9,600 

Bayonne, Basses-Pyrenees 13,190 
Bazas, La Gironde 4,215 

Beaucaire, Le Gard 7,943 

Beauiort. Maine & Loire 5,990 
Beaugency, Le Lolret 4,842 

Beaujeu, Le Rhone 1,600 

Beaumont, Jemmapes 1,376 

Beaumnnt de Louraag. H. G. 3.700 
Bcaumojit icUcger, L*iiure 1,046. 
Beaumont yurSar. Sirthe 2,402 
Bcaune, La Cotc-d'Or 8,344 

BeaHpreau, Maine- & Loire l.CiO 
Beaurepaire, L^Iscre 1,800 

Beanssee, Le Var 2,9fc:o 

Beauvaia, L*Oise 12,392 

Beauvior sur Mcr, la Vaud l,fi93 
Becherri , VUe & Valaine 493 
bedariettx, L.'Herault 3,338 

BclesmcL'Orne 2,708 

Belfort, le Haut Rhin 4,400 

Bellrtr, Haule-Vienue 3,901 

Belle isle en Merle Morbi. 2,496 
P.elle-isle en tene, C. du N. 812 
Believilic-sur-saone, Lc R. 2,039 
Belley, L*Ain 3,729 

Belves, La Dordogne 2,099 

££jifeld, Le Bas-Rhia 1,220 



Bene, Stura 5,020 

Bergerac, La Dordogne 8,544 
Bergues- Le Nord 5,085 

Bernay, L'Eurc 6,271 

Besancon, Le Doubs 28,436 

Besse, Le Puy*de-Dome 1,913 
Bethune, Pas- de-Calais 6,046 
Beziers, L'Herault 14,535 

Bielle, Sezia 7«762 

Bienne. Haut Rhin 2,62i 

Billom, Le Puy-de-Dome 5,110 
Binch, Jemmapes 3,79g 

Bing^en, Mont-Tonnerre 2,663 
Birckenfeld, Sarre 1,254 

Blamont, Da Meurthe 1,863 

Blanc, L*Indre 3,850 

Blanzac, La Charente 546 

Blave, Gironde 3^80 

Blois, Le Loir 8c Cher 14,900 
Bolbec, Seine-Inferieure 4,921 
Bonn, Rbin & Mosselle 6,833 

Bonnestable, La Sartlie 4,587 
Bcnneval, L'Eure & Loir 1 ,551 
Bonneville, Leman 990 

Bonniere, Seine & Giso 769 

Bordeaux, Gironde 90,992 

Bort, La Correze 1,792 

Bouchain, Le Nord 1.128 

Bouillon, Ardennes 1,973 

Boulay, La Moselle 2,30^ 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, P. de C. 13,228 
Boulogne, Haute- Garonne 1,476 
Bourbon -Lancy, Bel. Bains 2,800 
fiourbon-L'Archamb. L'A. 2,542 
Bourbonne-les-Bains, Ha.M. 3,913 
Bourboug", LeNord 1,966 

Bourg, L'Ain 6,984 

Bourg, Gironde 2,704 

Bonrijaneuf, La Creuse 1,988 

Bourg-d*Oissans, Isere 2,079 

Bourges, Le Cher 16,330 

Bourg-neuf, La Loire Infer* 2,033 
Bourgoin, L'Isere 3.595 

Bourg S. Andeol, L'Ardeche 3,964 
Bourgteroude, L'Eurc 860 

Bourgueil, L'lndre ficLdre 2,810 
Bourmont, La Haute-Marne 1,071 
Boussac, La Creuse 5BS 

Bouzon\ille, La Moselle 1,378 
Boves, Stura 6,702 

Bra. Stura 10,327 

Braisne; L'Aisne 1,^91 

Bray-sur-Seine, Seine Be M. 2,030 
Bresle ou Arbresle, Lc Rhone 81 
Bressttire, Lcs Deux-Sevreft 620 
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Town and DetMrtment Fopnlatton 

Brest, Le Finistere 25,865 

BrettaU, L*Oiae 2,160 

BrezoHes, Eure & Loir 810 

Briancon, Les Hautes- Alpes 2,976 

Briarre, Le Loiret 1,655 

Bric-sur-Hicres, Seine & M. 2,571 

Brienne-le-Chateau, L*Aube3,191 

Brienon-sur'Amancon, L'Y. 2,372 

Briey, La Moselle 1,620 

Brignolles, Le Var 5,460 

Brionne, L^Eure 19^20 

Brioude, La Haate-Loire 5,486 

Brives, La Correee 5J6$ 

Broons, Corres-du-Nord 2,001 

Brou, Eure & Loir 1,918 

Brug«s, La Lys 33,632 

Brumpt ou Brumath ^ 2,671 

Bruxelles, La Dvle 66,297 

Bruyeres, Les Vosger 1,911 

Buchy, Seine-lnferieure 673 

Bugiie, La Dordog;ne, 2475 

Buis, La Drome 2,215 

Busca, Stara 7,900 

Buxi, Saone & Loire 1,602 

Buzancois, L'Indre 3,199 

Buzancy» Les Ardennes 774 

C. 

Cadenet, Vaucluse 2,051 

Cadillac^ La Gironde 1.926 

Caen, Le Calvados 30,923 

Cahors, Le Lot 11,228 

Calais, Le Pas-de Calais 6,996 

Carobry, Le Noi^d 1.1,799 

Cande, Main & Loire 948 

Cany, Seine-lnferieure 1,432 

Capelle, I'Aise • 1077 

Caraglio, Stura 5,200 
Caraman, la Haute-Garon. 2,292 

Carcassone TAude 15,219 

Carentan, la Manche 2,8^7 

Carcntoire, Morbiham 5,681 

Carhaix, le Finistcre 1,734 

Carignano, Po 7,229 

Carmagnole, Po 12,000 

Caronges, TOrne 1,950 

Carpentras, Vaucluse 8,489 
Carvin-Espinoy, le P. de-C. 4,920 

Casal, Marengo 16,151 

Casael, le Noi*d 3,601 
Castel-Jaloux, lot & Garon. 1,757 

Castelamonte, Doire 5,0C0 
Castellane, les Basses- Alpes 1,962 

Qaftteinaadary, TAude 7,610 



Town and Department Popidifti(n 
Castelnau de Magnoac,H»P. 1,200 
Castelnau de Medoc, la G. 1,008 
Castelnau de Montratier le L.4,279 
Castelnovo de Scrivio, Mar. 5,414 
Castel-Sarrazin, Tarn Ic G. 5,104 
Castillon la Gironde 2,580 

Castres, le Tarn 15,171 

Cateau-Cambrasis le, Le N. 4,000 
Catelejt, LAisne 411 

Caudtbec, Seine Inferieure 2,800 
Caune, le Tarn 2,488 

Cau«sade, Tarn 8i Garonne 4,142 
CavaiUon, Vaucluse 5,192 

Cavour, Po 5,673 

Caylu3C, t'am 8c Garoone 5,131 
Ceret, Pyrenees Orientales 2,382 
Cerilly, L'AUier 2,400 

Cemay, Le Haut-Rhin 1,088 
Cette, L'Herault 6,984 

Ceva, Montenotte 5,473 

Chalons, sur-MameMame 11,120 
Chabanois, La Charente 1,444 
Cbablis, L'Yonne 2,S23 

Chagny, Saone 8c Loire 2,214 
Cbailard, La L'Ardechp 1,722 
Challans, La Vendee 3,000 

Chalonnes, Maine 8c Loire 4,923 
Chalons-sur-Saone,S. & L. 10,431 
Chalus, La H.-Vienne 1,204 

Chambery, Mont-Blanc 10,800 
Chambon, La Creuse 1,482 

Chambrois, L'Eure 1,000 

Champagnoles, Le Jura 1,474 
Champlltte, LaHaute-SaoDe2,654 
Chantonay, La Vendee 1,421 

Chaource, L*Aube 1,630 

Charite, La Nievre 4,011 

Charleroy, Jemmapes 3,744 

CharleviUe, Ardennes 7,724 

Charmes, Les Vosges 2,686 

Charolles, Saone 3c Loire 2,407 
Chartres, Eure 8c Loire 13,794 
Chateigneraye la, Vandee 1,045 
Chateaubriant, L. Infer. 3,049 
Chateau-Chinon, La Nievre 3,156 
Chateau-du-Loir, La Sarthe 2,763 
Chateaudun, Eure 8c Loir 6,046 
Chateau-Gontier, La May. 4,834 
Chateau-Landon, S. 8c M. 1,960 
Chateaulin, Finistere 3,173 

Chateau-Meillant, Le Cher 2,238 
Chateauneuf, Eure 8c Loir 1,271 
Chateauneuf, La Charente 2,184 
Chateauneuf, Le Cher 1,719 
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2,315 
3.303 
5.132 
2,300 



Town 8«d DeysrtxncDt Pdpokdon 
ComboiM g. i.'llle & Vilainc 4,170 

C* mtnercy. La Meuse 3,418 

Compiegne, L'(3ise 7,058 

Concarncau, Le Finistere 2,20Q 

Conches. L'Eui-€ 2,259 

CondcNord Libre 5.978 
Conde-sur-Nnireau, Calra. 3,033 

Condom, Le Gers 6,650 

Condrieux, Le Rhone 4,350 

Contlans, le Mopt- Blanc 1,313 

Coiifolens, la Char<;nie 2,045 
Con\, Stura 16.500 

C oi Ueii, Seine U Oise 3,200 

Corlie, la Somme 1,913 
CorWgni, La Nicvre 
Cordes, Le Tarn 
Curio, Po 
Cosne la Nievre 

Cote-Saint Andre, L'Iscrc 3.617 

Cou ches, Saone ^(Loii'v 1,277 

Coucy le Chateau, L'Aisae 800 

Couhe, la Vienna 982 

Conlanges, L'Yonnc 1,654 
CoulOmmiers, Seine & Mi^r. 3,533 

Courtenay, le Loiret 2,4S5 

Cou r tray, la Ly« 3,573 

Courville, Eure 8c Loir 1,381 

Coussell, Sarre 1,425 

Coutances, la Manche 8,507 

Coutras, Gironde 3.060 

Couvin, Ardennes 2,496 
Cozes, Charente Inferieure 1,889 

Craon, la Mayeone 3,312 

Crapoitne, la Haute loire . 3,216 

Crecy, Seine 8c Maroe 1,040 

Crcil, rOise 1»000 

Cremieux, Tlsere 2,123 

Crepy, TOisc 2,305 

Cressensac, le Lot 4^00 

Creutsnach, Rhin et Mos. d,18r 

Crevecoeur, TOise. 2,013 

Creveld, la Roer 8,319 

Croson, Finistere 6,492 

Cruyshautem, Escaut 5,145 

Cuert, Var 4,890 

Cosset, I'Allier 3.945 



Tovn ind Dqinrtment Populatioa 
Chateaunenf, LI lie i5c Vil. 539 
Chateauneuf, Maine &'Loire 216 
Chateau-Hegnaud Ind. & L. 2,518 
Chateauroux, L'Indre 8,049 

Cbateau-Salins, La Meurthe 2,110 
Chateau-Thierry, L,Aisne 4,160 
phatelaudren, Lea-Cdu-N. 869 
Chalelet le Seine 8c Marne 1,004 
Chatelleraut, La Viennc 8,193 
Chatillon-de-Michailles I'A. 1,270 
Chatilion-s. Chalaronne TA. 3,119 
ChatiUon-ftur-Indi-e. L'Indrc 2,609 
ChatiUon-s-Loing,le Loiret 1>996 
C hatillon-sur-S. Cote-d'Or 3,700 
ChatiUoi}-»ur Sevre , D. Sev. 5 12 
Chatre Tlndre 3,463 

(Chaumont, la-Haute-Mame 6,188 
Chaomont,l'Olse 1,088 

Chauny, TAisne 3,500 

Chauvigny, la Vienne 1,608 

Chazelles, la lotre 2,364 

Chef Boutonne, les D. Sev. 1,422 
Chemille. Marne 8c Loire 3,112 
Chenerailles, la Crease 709 

Cherasco, Stura 11,166 

Cherbourg, la Manche 11,389 
Chevreuse, Seine 8c Oise 1,730 
Chiusa, Stura 4,968 

Chieri, Po 10.060 

Chimay, Jemmapes 1,892 

Chiiipn. Indre et Ldre « 6,110 
Chivasso, Doire 5,450 

Chqllet, Mnuie et Loire 4,709 
Ciotat U. Bouchcs-du-H. 6,117 
Civray, la Vienne 1,484 

Clainecy* la Nievre 5,034 

Claye, Seine 8y Mame 1,007 

Clayeite la, &ione 8c Loire 1,089 
Ciertnont-de-ladove PHer- 5.224 
Clermont, la Meuae 1,598 

Clermont, POisc 1,995 

Clermont, le-Puy-de-Dome 30.000 
Cleves, Roer 4,243 

Clisson, Loire Inferieure 1,178 
C%e, Eure 8c Loir 1,520 

Cluny, Saone 8c Loire 3,814 

Cluses, Leman 2,102 

Coblentz, Rhin 8c Muselle 10,691 
Cognac, la Charente 2,8«7 | Dammartin, Seine 8c Mar. 1,918 



CoUioure Pyrenees- Orient 1,178 
Coiionges, Leman 2,250 

Colniar, le Haut Rhm 11,933 
Cologne, la Ro^r 42,706 

C^ofubey, Ij^ iV^iirthe 850 



Damiano, Marengo 
Damville, PEure 
Damvillersi la Meuse 
Damey, les Vosget 
DaX| les Landes 



6,109 

720 

809 

1,033 

4^99 
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Tovfi md DciMTtment Population 
Decise, la Nievre 2,212 

Delle, le Hattt Rhin 910 

Delemont, le Haut-Rhin 904 

Demonte, la Stura 600,0 

Dernetal. la Seine Inf. 5.000 

Dervai, la Loire-Infcrieure 1,553 
Deux- Fonts, Mont- toaner. 4,976 
Die, la Di-ome 3, 968 

Dieppe, la Seine-Inf. 20,000 

Diest. la Dyle 5.6J3 

DieuleBt, la Drom« 2,847 

Dieuae la Meurthe 3,344 

Dignan, )e V. Ledignan, G. 666 
Di8;ne, tf^s Basses-Alpes 2,872 
Digoin-sur-Loire, Sa. 8c L. 1\233 
Dijon, la Cote d'Or 18,888 

Dinan, Cotes du Nord 2,925 

Dinant, Sambre & Meuse 2,964 
Dives, Calvados 410 

Dixmude, La Lys 2.521 

Dol, nile & Vilainc 2.787 

Dole, le Jura 8,235 

Pomfront, POrne 1,548 

Donjon, TAUier 1,421 

Donnemarie, Seine 8t Mar. 1,250 
Donzenac, la Correze 2.012 

Dotat, la Haute- Viennc 3,096 
Dormans, la Marn« 2,108 

Douai, le Nord 18,230 

DoudeTille, Seine- InferL 2,929 
Done, Maine 8c Loire 1,805 

Doulens, laSomnne 2,946 

Doallevant, la Haute-Mame 643 
Donrdan, Seine 8c Oise 2,870 
Draguignan, le Var 6.561 

Dreux, Eure 8c Loir 5,437 

Dronero, la Stura 6,342 

Dunkerque, Le Nord 21,158 

Dun*Sur-Auron, Le Cher 2,710 
Dun Sur- Meuse, La Meuse 988 
Duren, Roer 3,439 

Duretal. Maine and Loire 3»107 



Ecoaen, Seine and Oise 992 

Ecloo, Escaut 5,827 

Blbeaf, Seine-Tnferieure 5,400 
Elne, Les Pyrenees Orient. 1,196 
Enbrun Le> H.iUteB Alpes 3,138 
Enghein, Jemmapes 3,0^5 

Ensisheim, Le Haut-Rhin 1,809 
EntrevauxXesBassesAlpes 1,326 
Epei^ai, La Marne 4,430 

Epibal, Les Vosges 1,321 



Town and Depftrtmeiit 
^'«rnee, la Mayenne 
Ki vy, la Aube 
Kscommoy, laSarthe 
Kspalibn, I'Aveyron 
Eatairei, le Nord 



Estampes, Seine ftnd Oise 7,63 




Estissac, i'Aube 
Etain, la Meuse 
Eu, la Seine- Inferieure 
Eupen, l*Ourte 
Everghem, I'Escaut 
Evian, Leman 
Evreux, I'Eurc 
Evron, la Mayenne 
Exideuil, la Dordogne 



1,255 
3,3001 
3,400 
6,749 
6,878 
1,503 
8,425 
3,110 
87d 



Falaise, le Calvados 14.000 

Faonet le, le Morbihan 3,591 
Fai Billot le, U Haut Marne 9.99 1 
Faulqnemont, la Moselle 1,005 
Fauville, Seine-Inferieur* l,34tf 
Fecamp, Seine Inferieure 7,000 
Felletin, la Creuse 2.6^5 

Fere Champenoise, la Mar. 1,880 
Fere en-Tarden^s, TAisne 1,884 
Fere la, TAisne 2,6o4 

Ftrte- Aleps Ja, Seine8cOisc 780 
Ferte-Bemard la, la Sarthe 2,3l4 
Ferte-Gaucher la, S. 8c M. 1,800 
Ferte Lowendal la, leLoirtit 1,555 
Ferte Milon la, TAisne 2,073 
Ferte-sous Jouarre la»S8cM 3.703 
Feurs, la Loire 1,799 

Figeac, Ic Lot 6,452 

Fismes, la Marne 2,129^ 

Flavlgny, la Cote d'Or 1,305 
Fleche la, la Sarthe 5.099 

Fleurance, le Oers S.03t 

Florae, la Lnzerc 1,905 

Foix, I'Ariege 3,600* 

Jontaincbleau, Se. 8c Mar. 7,421 
ontenay, la Vendee 6.50(y 

Forback, la Moselle 1,881 

Forcalquicr, les Basses Alp. 2,539 
Forges-ies Eaux, Seine Inf. 1.201 
Fossano, Stura 14.00tf 

Fougeres I'llle 8c Vilaine 7,29r 
Franckentbal, Mont Ton. 3,235 
Frangy, Leman 814 

Frejus Ic Var 2.22t 

Fresnay-sur-Sarthe, la Sar. 1,555 
Fruges, le Pas-de-Calais 2,700 
Famay, les Ardennes l,r40 
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Tovn tud Deputmeat Populalion 
Fumel, Lot and Garonne 2,075 
Furnes» la Lys 3,226 



Gace, I'Orne 
Caillac, le Tarn 
GaUlon, I'Eure 
Gand, I'Escaut 
Ganges, I'Herault 
Gannat, I'Allier 
Gap, Hautes-Alpes 
Geel, Deux Nethes 
Genape, la Dyle 
Geneve, Leman 
Genlis, Cote d'Or 
Gendhac, Le Gard 
Gex, Leman 
Giavene» le Po 
Gien, le Loiret 
Gignac* I'ilerault 
GimoQt le Gers, 
Gisors, I'Eure 
Givet, les Ardennes 



1,186 

6,465 

9d0 

55,166 
3.622 
4,134 
8,050 
3,460 
1,186 

22,759 
707 
1,502 
2,461 
7,500 
5.U7 
2,785 
2,300 
3,500 
3.,533 



Gondrecourt, la Meose 1,113 
Gonesse, Seine and Oise 2,400 
Gorze, Moselle 1,598 

Gourdon, le Lot 3.703 

Goumay, Seine-Inferieure 3,543 
Gramat, le Lot 1.842 

Grammont, rEscaut 5,948 

Grancey-le- Chateau, d'Or 687 
Grand-rre, les Ardennes 1,350 
Grandville, la Manche 5,452 
Grandvilliers, TOise 1,633 

Grasse, le Var 12,521 

GrasseOa) I'Aude 1,123 

Grave (la) Hautes-Alpes 1,829 
Grav^lines, le Nord 2,727 

Gray, la Haute Saone 5>100 

Grenade-sur-GaronneJH.G. 3,500 
Grenade-sur-1'Adour, les L. 1,330 
Grenoble, Isere 20,654 

Crisolles, Tarn dc Garonne 2.020 
Gueldres, Roer 1,556 

Guerande, Loire-Ieferieure 7,222 
Guerche (la) Tllle &Vilaine 3,578 
Gueret, la Crcuse 3,125 

Guingamp, Cotes-du-Nord 5.190 
Guise, I'Aisne 5.039 

Gy, la Haute Saone 2,695 

H 
Hajraenai^, le Bas-Rbiu ^t094 
Hail, la Dyl« 3,746 



Town and De|Mfftment PopnlsliaB 
Hamroe, I'Escaut 7,2^8 

Harcourt-Tliury, le Calvades 977 
Hasselt, Meose -Infer ieure 5,824 
H avre(le),Seioe-Inferieure 16,000 
Haye (la), Indre 8c Loire 850 
Hay-Peynel (la), la Manche 957 
Hazebrouck, le Nord 6,611 

Hede, I'llle & Vilaine «85 

Hennebon, le Morbthan 4,548 
Henrichemont, le Cher 2,653 
Herbiers les, la Vendee 1,910 
Herisson, TAllier , 1,057 

Herve, I'Ourte 2,785 

Hesdin, le Pas-de Calais 3.799 
Hieres, le Var 6,528 

Heystopdenberg, D. Kethes 5,220 
Honfleur, Le Calvados 8,664 
Hottdan, Seine and Oise 1,700 
Huningue, le Haut Rhin • 774 
Huy, rGurte 5,014 



Illiers, Eure and Loire 2,617 
Iseghexn, Lys 6,847 

Isigny, Le Calvados 1,829 

Isle r, Vaucluse 5,155 

Isle-Bouchard 1', Indre8cL'e 1,000 
Isle d'Oleron T, Charante L 4,249 
Isle en Doudon 1', H. G. 1,]«0 
Isle en Jourdain, le Gers 4,068 
Isle r sur le Doubs, leDoubs 685 
Isle Jourdain, la Vienne 448 

Issoire, le Fuy-de-Doiae 5,095 
Issoudun, rindre 10*^65 

Is-sur-Tille, la Cote d'Or 1,598 
Ivree, Doire 7,020 



Jamac, la Charante 1,735 

Joigny, I'Yonne 5,132 

Joinville, la Haute-Mame 3,160 
Jonsac, la Charante-Infe're 2,509 

Josselin, le Morbihan 2,678 

Joyeuse, I'Ardecbe . 1,074 

Juliers, Roer 2,126 

JunietB» Jcmmappe 5,205 

Jussey, U Haute-Saone 3,031 

K 

Kayserslautern, Mont-Too. 2,368 



Lagny, Seine 8c Mame 1«83€ 
Laign es, la Coie dX)t (51 
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Town tod Department Popolation 
LambaUe, Cotes>du-Nord 3,803 
Lambesc, Bourches-du-Rh. 4,100 

Lambezcllec, Finistere 6,092 

Landau, Bas-Rhin 5,123 

Landernau, le Finistere 3,577 

Landiviskiu, le Finistere 2,124 

Landrecjr, le Nord 2,867 

Langeac, Haute-Loire 1,975 

Langeais, Indre 9c Loire 2,233 

Langogne, la Lozere 2,923 

Langon, la Gironde 3,208 

Langres, Haute- Mame 7,283 

Languidic, Morbihan 6,076 

Lannlon, Cotes-du-Niord 3,132 
Lans-le-Bourg, Mont Blanc 874 

Laon, TAtsfie 6,691 

Lauterbourg, le Bas-Rhin 1,941 

Lauzeite, farn and Gar. 3,608 

Lanzun« Lot and Garonne 1,089 

Laval, la Mayenne 15,167 

Lavaur, le Tarn 6,237 

Lectonre, le Gers 5,453 

Ledignan, le Gard 666 

Lens 3,325 

Lesignan, I'Aude 1^505 

liesneven, le Finistere 2,030 

Lespafe, la Gironde 800 

Leroux, le Puy-de-Dome 3,307 

Liboume, la Gironde 8,076 

Liege, TOurte 50,000 

Lierf e, les Deux Nethes 9,581 

Lignieres, le Cher 1*205 

Ligny, la Mease 3.815 

Lille, le Nord S4JS6 

Lillebonhe, la Seine tnfer. 601 

Lillers, Pas-de • Calais 4,1 07 

Limbourg, Ourte 1,484 
Limoges, la Haute Vienne 20,255 

Limours, Seine and Gise 858 

Limoux, VAude 5,142 

Linas, Seine and Gise 1,5(0 

Lisle, Tarn 5,230 

Lisieux, le Calvados 10,171 

Lizy, Seine and Mame 1,200 

Loches, Indre and Loire 4,342 

Locmine, le Morbihan ^9,429 

Lodeve, rHerault 7,449 

Lokeren, TEscaut 1 1 , 94 1 

Lombez, le Gers 1,443 

Longny, TOrne 1,917 

Longttiou, la Mesella 1,611 

Lonj^wy, la Moselle 3,169 
LoQjumeaii, Seine and Gise 1,434 

lifW le Sannier, le Jura 6»043 



Town and Bopartment 

Lorgues, le Var 4,923 

L'Orient, le Morbihan 17,837 

Loriol, La Drome 2,393 

Lorroe, La Nievre 2,416 

Lorris, Le Loiret 1,526 

. Loodeac, Cotes du Nord 6,096 

Loudun, la Vienne 5,150 

Loohans, Saone and Loire 3,849 
Lourdes, Hautes Pyrenees 3,741 

Louvain, la Dyle 25,000 

Louviers, r£ure 6,619 

Lozolo, Sesia 6,190 

Lucon, la Vendee 2,630 

Lucy-le-Bois, rVofine 83a 

Lude le, la Sarthe 3.018 

Lunel, rHerault 4,200 

Luneville. la Meurthe 10,436 

Lure, la Haut Saone 1,928 

Lusignan, la Vienne 3,390 

Luxembourg, les Foretr 9,0u2 

Luxeuil, Haute Saone 3,080 
Lu car dies, Seine and Gise 1,800 

Luzy, la Nievre 1,607 

Lyon, Rhone 88,919 
Lyon d'Angers le, M. & L. 1,724 

Lyons-la-Forest, TEure 1,828 



M 

Macheool, la Loire Infer. 1,899 
Macon, Saone and Loire 10,807 
Maestricht, Meuse Infer. 17,963 
Magny, Seine and Gise 1,402 
Mapy-Guiscard, TGise 1,287 
Maintenon, Eure and Loire 1,605 
Malesherbes, le Loire? 945 

Malines, les Deux-Nethes 16,073 
Mamers, la Sarthe 5,383 

Manosque, Basses-Alpet 5,360 
Mans le, la Sarthe 18^081 

Mansle, la Charente 1,331 

Mantes-sur-Seine, S. & O. 4,300 
Marans, la Charente-Inf. 4,683 
Marche,-Sambre 8c Meuse 1,257 
Marche la, les Vosges 1 ,554 

Marchiennes, le Nord 3,309 

Marckolsheim, le Bas-Rhin 1,45S 
Marcillar, Puy-de-Dome 6,649 
Marennes, la Charente Ini 4,633 
Mareuil, la Dordogne 775 

Maringue, le Puy-de-Dome 3,800 
Marie, TAisne 1,616 

Marmande, Lot 8c Garonne 6,043 
Marseille, Bou. dn-Rb0Q» 96,413 
Mart«l» le Lot 3»7U 
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Town and Depniiment Population 
Martigues les, Bou. du-Rha 6,869 
Marvejols, la Lozere 3,611 

Mdssat, TAricge 7,073 

Mas-d'Azil le, i'Aricgc 2,482 
Maseyck, Meuse Inferieure 2,505 
Massiac, le Cantal 2,572 

MatoQF, Saone et Loire 2,06:3 
Maubeuge, le Nord 4,626 

Mauleon, Basses Pyrennees 1,010 
Mauriac, le Cantal 2,572 

Maurs, le Cantal 2,045 

Maute, les Deux -Sevres 1,600 
Mayence, Mont 1'onnere 22,325 
Mayeniie, la Mayenne 9,095 

Mazamet, le Tarn 5,474 

Meaax, Seine and Mame 6,648 
Mehun-Bur-Ycvre, le Cher 1,267 
Meissenheini,Surre 1,890 

Melle, les Deux Sevres 1,741 
Melun, Seine and Mame 5,111 
Mende, la Lozere 5,014 

Menin, la Lys 4,911 

Mens, ITsere 1,883 

Menton, Alpes Maritimes 3,289 
M er, Udr and Cher 4,300 

Meru, rOise 1,800 

Merueys, la Lozere 2,890 

Merville, le Nord 5,^01 

Mery-sur-Seine, I'Aiibe 1,164 
Mesle-sur-Sarthe le, rOme 644 
Metz, la Moselle 38,656 

Meulan, Seine and Oise 2,100 
Meulebeke, Lys 6,660 

Meung-sur-L<3ire, le Loiret 4,418 
Mexiroieux, TAin 1,691 

Meze, I'Herault 2,800 

Mezieres, les Ardennes 3,310 
Mielan, le Gers 1,403 

Milhaud, I'Aveyron 6,0? 7 

Blilly, Seine and Oise 1,905 

Mirambtrau, la Char. In£ 2,170 
Mirande, le Gers 1,558 

Mircbeau, la Cote d'Or 1,100 
Mirebeau, la Viende 2,021 

Mirecourt, les Vosges 5,084 

Mirepdx, PAriege 2,819 

Modane, Mont Blanc 925 

Mcears, Roer 2,111 

Moissac, Tarn et Garonne 10,045 
Molsheini, le Baa-Rhm 2,534 
Monaco, Alpes Maritimes 1,130 
Moncalieri, Po 7,300 

Moncontour, lesCotes da N. 1,685 
MoQcornet, I'Aisne 1,350 



Town and Department Popntation 
Mondovi, Scura 21,557 

Monein, Basses -Pyrenees 5,159 
Monistrol, la Haute-Loire 3,993 
Mons, Jennmape 38,291 

Montagnac, PHemult 3,100 

Montaigut, le Puy-de-Dome 1,460 
Montaigii, la Vendee 1 ^1 1 

Montargis, le Loiret 6,394 

Montauban, Tkrn 8c Gar. 21,950 
Montauban, Pllle & Vil. 2,781 
Montbart, la Cote d*Or 2,118 
Montbazon, Indre & Loire 950 
Montbelliard, le Haut Rhin 3,693 
Montbrison, la Loire 4,703 

Mont Cenis, Saone & Loire 1,068 
Montdidier, la Somme 4,949 

Mont de-Marsan, les Lan. 2,866 
Mondoubleau, Loir & Cher 1,749 
Montebourg, la Manche 2,391 
Montech, 'i'am & Garonne 2,600 
Montclimart, la Drome 6,320 
Montendre, Char. Infer.j 852 
Montet eau, Seine 8c Mame 3,435 
Montet-aux -Moines le, PAl. 450 
Mont-Flanquin, Lot 6c Gar. 5,038 
Mont-fort, Pllle and Vil. 1,115 
Montfort-Lamaurv, S. 8c 0. 2,400 
Montier^nder, la Haute- M. 1,478 
Montignac, la Dordogne 3,000 
Montigny, la Haute- Mame 1,061 
Mont i vil liers, la Seine-Inf. 4,000 
Mont-Lieu, Char. Infer. €50 

Mont- Louis, les Pyr. Orien. 418 
Mont-Lucon, TAUier 5,684 

Mont-Luel, PAin 3,651 

Monttnarault, TAUicr 89«^ 

Mont-Medy, la Meuse 1,889 

Montmeillant, Mont-Blanc 1.165 
Montmirail, la Mame 2i098 

Mod t m orency , Seifie&Oise 1 f800 
Montmorillon, la Vienne 3,036 
Montoire, Loir and Cher 2 260 
Montpaaier, la Dordogne, 1.028 
Montpellief , I'Herault 32,723 

Montpont, la Dordogne 1,500 

Montrejeau, Hunte- Garon. 2,515 
Montreuil-sur-Mer,P. de C. 3,534 
Montrichard, Loir 8c Cher l,8l4 
Mont-Segur, Gironde 1,440 

Moret, Seine & Mame 1,650 

Moretta, Stufa 5,200 

Morez, leJura 1,218 

Morlaix, le Finistere 9,351 

Mormansi Seine & M&me 993 
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Town and Depmlment Population 
Mortague, TOnie 5,7:20 

Mortagne, la Vendee 63.> 

Mortain, la Manche 2,650 

Morteau, )e Doubs 1,384 

Mortree, TOrnc 975 

Mothe Saint Herayc la, D. S. 2,515 
Moulins, TAUier 13,509 

Moulins en Gilbert la Nie. 2 500 
Moulins, rOrnc 878 

Mouticrs, Mont-Blanc 2,005 

Mouzon, les Ardtnnes 2,l43 

Malhausen. Haul Rhin 6,018 

Murat, le Cantal 2,5^57 

Mur-de- Barez, TAveyron 981 
Mure la, Isere 1,686 

Kliiret, Haute Garonne 3,141 
Mussidan, la Dordogne 1,176 

Mussillac, le Morbihan 3,605 

Mus8y-8ur-Seine,rAube 1,691 

N 
Namur, Sambre & Meuse 15,085 
Naney, la Meurthe 28,227 

Kangis, Seine & Marne 1,999 
Nant, I'Avcyron 2,271 

Kanterre, Seine 2,300 

Kantes, Loire Infer! eure 77,162 
Kanteuil-le-Haudouin Oise 1,401 
Nantua, TAin 2,791 

Napoleon, Vendee 1500 

Kapoleon-Ville, Morbihan 3,090 
Narbonne, I'Aude 9,086 

Na\'arreins, Basses Pyrenees 1.300 
Nemours, Seine & Marne S,76u 
Nerac, Lot & Garonne 5,587 

Nesle, la Somme 1,567 

Keuf-Bourg le, Eure 1,980 

Keuf-Brissac, le Haut*Rhin 1,682 
Neuf-Chateau, Vosges 2,700 

Neuf-Chatel,Seine-Inferi. %»38 
>Icuilly-sur-Seine, Seine 1,500 
Keuilly S- Front, I'Aisne 1,807 
Xeuss, Roer 4,423 

Ncustadt, Mont-Tonncrre 2,775 
Neuville-auxBoiSy le Loiret 1,887 
Neuvy, Indre et Lmre 1888 

Kevert, la Nievrc 11,200 

Nice, Alpes maritime 18,473 

Nieuport, la Lys 2>983 

Niort, les Deux-Sevres 15,028 
Nismes, le Gard 39,594 

Nivelles, la Dyle 6,537 

Nitza, Montenotte 5,000 

Nogaro, le Gers 1559 

No^ent-k-Rotrou, £. H L, 6^515 



Town and IVpartment PopukttSoA 
Nogent RouUebo s, E. & L. 1,1^90 

Nogrni-niur Seine, TAubc 3.208 

Noirmoutier, la Vende 5,405 

Nolay, la Cote-d'Or 2,059 

Nonancourt, I'Eure 1,145 

Nord Libre, N'ord 5,978 

Noyal, Morbihan, 7,084 

Noyers, rVoniic 1,897 

Noyon, I'Oise 5,699 

Nozay, Loirc-Inferieurc 2,030 

Nuits, la Coic-d*Or 2,541 

Nyons, la Drome 2,725 

O 

Oberntein, Sarre 1 ,355 

Oleron, Basses-Pyrennees 5,515 

OUioules, le Var 2,591 

Orange, Vaucluse 7,270 

Orbec, leCalvadoe 3,600 

Ormea, Stura 5,227 

Orchies, le Nord 2,778 

Orgelet, le Jura ' 1,224 

Orgon* Bouches du- Rhone 2.401 

Orleanb, le Loiret 41,93r 

Ornans, le Doubs 3,500 

Orthez, Basses- Pyrenees l,4ir 

Ostende, la Lys 10,459 
Ouichy-Ie-Chateaui L^\isne 533 



Pacaudiere la, Loire 1,426 

Pacy-sur-Eure, TKure ■ 1,750 
Paimbeuf, Koirelnferieure 4.2:^0 
Paimpol, les Cotes-du-Nord 1,679 
Palaiseau, Seine tc Oise 1,750 
Palisse la, Allir 1,8C0 

Pamiers, TAriege 6,174 

Paray-leMonia, Laone &L. 2,843 
Paris, Seine 547,756 

Parthenay, Les Deaux-Sev. 3,213 
Pau, Basses Pyrenees 8,465 

Peage le de Roussillon, Isere 863 
Penne, Lot-<Sc- G arronne 5,054 
Periers, La Manche 2,55 r 

Perigueux, La Dordogne 5,733 
Peronne La Somme 3,706 

Perpignan, Pyr. Orientaies 10,000 
Peruvelz, Jemmapes 5,302 

Pertuis, Vaucluse 4,000 

Peyrac, Le Lot 902 

Pezenas, L'Herault 6,903 

Pealsbourg,La Meurthe 2,033 
Philippeville, Les Ardennes 1,202 
Picquigny, Somme 1,253 
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Town aod Department Populadoii 
Pierre-Buffiere, la H. Vienne 813 
Pierrcfort, Cantal 1,266 

Pierre-Latte, La Drommc, ^,536 
Pignepolle, Po 10,086 

Pithiviers, Lc Loiret 3,071 

Plaisance,Le Gei*s 1,260 

Planconct, Les Cotes du Kord 653 
Pleurtuit, L'lUc & Vilaine 6,596 
Plclan, L'llle & Vilaine 2,917 
Plocrmel, Le Morbihan 4,512 
Plombiersy Les Vosgcs 1,009 

Podensac, Gironde 1,425 

Poirino, Po 5,000 

PoiBsy, Seine & Oiac 2,437 

Poitiers, la Vienne 18,223 

Poix, La Somme 751 

Poligny, Le Jura 5,388 

Pons, la Charentr-Inf. 4^500 

Pontallier-sur-S. la C-d'Or 1.270 
Pont-a-Mousson, la Meurthei,738 
Pontarlier, Le Doubs 3,880 

Ponl-Audemer, L'Eurc 5,207 
Pontchateau, La Loire-In£ 2,572 
Pont-Croix, Le Finisterc 1,355 
Pont-d'Ain, L'Ain 1,089 

Pont de Beauvoisin, L'Is. 1*482 
Pont?-de-Larche, L'Eure 1,462 
Pont-de-Leinpedes, Hau. L. 925 
Pont-de- Vaux, L' Ain 2, 1 00 

Pont-rEveque, le Calvados 2,500 
Pontoise, Seine & Oise • 5,174 
Pontorson, la Manche 1,320 

Pontrieux, les Cotes du N. 1,276 
Pont Saint-Esprit Ic Gard 4,045 
PoDt Seine-Maxcnce/ Oise 2,560 
Pont sur Yonnc, TYonne 1,442 
Poperingne, Lys 7,967 

Porentrui, la Haut-Rhin 2,032 
Pomic, le loire-Inferieure 806 
Port de liberte le, Morbihan 2*630 
Port Sainte Marie, Lot 8c G. 2,805 
Port sur Saone le. Haute Sa. 1,914 
Pouilly sur Loire, la Nievre 2,648 
Poussauge, Vendee 220 

Pradcs, Pyrenees Orientales 2,332 
Preuilly, Indre & Loire 1.680 
Preenpail, Mavenne 2,669 

Privas, I'A'rdeche 2.923 

Provins, Seine & Mame 5,500 
Prugct Thoniers, A. Marit. 914 
Puttelange, la Moselle 1,816 

Puy-cn-Vday, Haute-loire 12,069 
Pay- laurem^ le Tarn i ,648 



Town and Department Popiiliitio» 

Q 

Quesnoy le, Nord 4,002 

Quilan, I'Aude 1,568 

Quimper, le Finisterc 6,651 

Quimperle, le Finistere 5,617 

Quingey, le Doubs 1,079 

Quiutin, les Cotes du Nord 3,976 

R 

Rabasteins le Tarn 6^07$ 

R aeon is; Stura 10^36 

Rambervillers, lesVosgea 4,926 
Kambouillet, Seine 8c Oise 2^88 
Raon-l'Etape, les Vosgea 8,528 
Rebaisy Seine and Mame 1,256 
Redon, Pllle and Vilaine 3,783 
Regmalard, TOrno 1,702 

Remiremont, Vosges 3,950 

Renaix, Escaut 9,499 

Renncs, TlUe & Vilaine 25,904 
Reole la, la Gironde 3,808 

Rethel, les Ardennes 4,862 

Kevelo, Stura 5,00t 

Kbeiins, la Mame 30,225 

Rhodez, TAveyron 6,233 

Rhinberg, la Roer 1,706 

Ribay le, Mayenne 1,022 

Ribf rac, la Dordogne 2,985 

Richelieu, Indre & Lnre 3,660 
Ries, les Basses-Alpes 3,784 

Rignac, Aveyron 851 

Rion:i, le Puy*de>Doine li,328 
Rioz, Haute-Saone STS 

Rive-de*Gier, la Lure 4,^63 
Rives, risere 1.530 

Rivoli, Po 5,070 

Roanne, Loire 6,992 

Roche- Bernard la, le Mor. 6,273 
R()chechouart,Hattt- Vienne 1,440 
Rochefort, la Charente In. 15,000 
Rochefoucalt la, la Charente 2,586 
Rochelle la, laCharente In.17,512 
Rocroy, les Ardennes 2,875 

Romans, la Drome 6,473 

Romorantin, Loir 8c Cher 6,105 
Rocqefort, les Landes 1,077 

Roquemaure, le Gard 3,162 

Roquevaire, Bouches-da-R. 3,182 
Rosay, Seine 8c Mame 1,507 
Rosporden, le Finistere 560 

Rostrenen, Cotes^du-Nord 981 
Roubaix. Nord 8,091 

Rouen, Seine Inferieure 87,000 
Roulers, Lys S|($^ 
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Town and Department 
Rouffac, le Haut Rhin 
Roye, la Somroe 
Rue, laSomme 
Ruffec, la Charente 
Rugles, I'Eure 
Rumbecke, Lys 
Rumily, le Mont-BlaDC 
Ruremonde, Meuse*In. 
Ruysselede, Lys 






PopulatiOii 
,292 
,176 
1,346 
2.110 
1.631 
5,525 
2 J 57 
3.787 
5,281 



Saar-Union, le Bas Rhin 2,791 
Sable, la Sarthe 3,066 

Sables-d'Olonnc le», la Ven. 5,168 
Saillans, la Drome 1,490 

Saint Afric, TAveyron 3,578 

Saint-Aignan. Loir & Cher 2.494 
Saint-Amand, le Cher 5,106 

Saint- Aroand, le Nord 8,039 

Saint-Ambroix, le Gard 2,950 
Saint- Amour, le Jura 2,700 

Saint-Andre-Cubjac, Gir. 5.279 
St.Antonin, Tarn&Garonne 5,396 
St.Aubain duCormier, I.8cV. 1,102 
Saint-Avoid, la Moselle 2,726 
Saint-Beat, Haut Garonne 1,056 
St. Benoit du Sault, Tlndre 1,081 
St Bonnet de Joux, S. & L. 1.321 
St. Brieuc, Cotes-du-Nord 8,090 



3,630 
3,798 
4,997 
2,013 
2,83fi 
1,290 
2,008 
3,579 
4.425 
5,346 



Saint-Calais, la Sarthe 
Saint-Cere, le Lot 
Saint-Chamond, la Loire 
Saint Chely, la Lozere 
Saint-Chinian, THerault 
Saint-Clar, le Ger« 
Saint-Claud, la Charente 
Saint-Claude, le JuraT 
Saint-Denis, Seine 

Saint-Die, les Vosges 

St. Dizier, la Haute -Marne 5.824 
Sainte-Foy, Giroode 2.830 

St. Marie-aux- Mines. H. R. 6.158 
St. Maure, Indre & Loire 2,271 
St. Mcnehould, la Mame 3,394 
St. Mere Eglise, la Manche 1,425 
Saint-Etiennc, la Loire 16,295 
Saintes, Charente- Inf. 10,050 
Saint-Fargean, L'Yonne 2,095 
Saint-Florentin, L'Yonne 
Saint- Flour, le Cantal 
Saintr Fulgent, la Vandee 
Saint- Gaudens, Haute^Gar. 4,155 
Saint Geniez, L'Areyron 3,333 
Saint-Genets, Char. iQier. 862 
40 



3,010 
5.312 
1,160 



Toirn and Depurtment Population 
Saint-Georges sur L. M. & 1. 2.320 
St.-German-cn-laye, S. &0. 8*954 
St..Gilles, le Gard 5.047 

St-Gillea-sur-vic, la Vandee 780 
St Girons, L'Ariege 2,504 

St.-Hennian, la Vendee 406 

St. Hilaire du Marcouet, la 1,957' 
St. Hippolyte, le Gard 5,052 

St. James, la Manche 2.522 

St. -Jean d'Angely, la Ch. L 5,400 
St.-Jean-dn-Gard, le Gard 3.203 
St. Jean-de-luz. Basses. Py. 2,253 
St Jean de Meurienne, M. B. 2,258 
St Jean pied de port, Ba. py. 2,285 
St. Junien, la haute Vienne 5,934 
St Just, L'Oise 823 

St Laurent, Gironde 549 

Si. Leonard, la haute Vien. 4,815 
St. Lis, la Haute Garonne 1.140 
St. Livrade, Lot & Garonne 2.639 
St Lo. la Manche 6,987 

St Macaire, Gironde 1.483 

St Maixent, les Deux Sey. 3,980 
St. Malo, Ille & Vilaine 9.147 
St Marcellin, L'Isere 3.047 

St Martin de Re, la Ch. Inf. 2,723 
St Martory, la Haute Garon. ^88 
St. Maximir, le Var 3»980 

St. Mihel, la Meuse 5,541 

St Nicholas, L*Escaut 10,980 
St Nicholas d la G. T.& G. 2.500 
St. Nicolas du pore la Meu. 2,700 
bt. Omer, le pas de Calais 20,109 
St. Palais. Basses Pyrenees 1.000 
StPeray, L'Ardeche 1,652 

bt Picre d'Albigni. M B. 2.714 
St Pierre le Moutier, la N. 1,966 
St Pol, Pas de Calais 2,949 

St Pol de lean, le Finistere 5.385 
St Pons, I'Heraute 4,566 

St Pourcain, r Allier 3,395 

St. Queiitin, I'Aisne 10.477 

St Rambert, PAin •2.595 

St Remi, Houches du Rhone 5,055 
St Romain. la Seine Inftr. 1.200 
St Saen, la Seine Inferieure 2520 
St Salvador, Marengo 5,146 

Si Sauvcur, Alpes Mar. 229 

St Savin, la Vienne 848 

St Savinien du port, la C. L 2,878 
St Seine, la Coie d'Or 753 

St Sermin, I'Aveyron 1,014 

St Servan, I'llle & VUame 8.836 
St* Sever, les landes 5,844 
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Town tod DepaKmenf PapaitiStm 
StSymphorien deLay, Loire 2»355 

St Symphorien d*Ozon, Is. 1,292 

St Tronc, la Meuse Infer. 5,801 

St. Trope z, Var 3,156 
St Vallery sur Somtne, US. 3,328 

St Vallery, la Seine infer. 5,0ir 

St. Vallier, la Drome 1,736 

St Yrieix, la Haute Vknne 5,012 

Salbris, Loir & Cher 1,360 

Salins, le Jura 8,125 

Sallies, Basses P}Tenees 6,205 

Salon, Bouches du Rhoae 5,100 
Saluces, Stura 10,150 

Samer, le Pas de Calais 1,608 

Sancerre, le Cher 2,511 

Sancoins, le Cher 1,400 

San Peyre, Stura 5,000 
Sarreguemines, la Mosselle 2.999 

Sarlet, la Dordogne 5,924 

Sarrebour^, la Meurthe l»454 

Sarrebruck, Sarre 5,191 

Sarre Louis, la Mosselle 4,630 

Sarzeau, Morbihaa 5,380 

Saujon-, la Charente Infer. 2,000 

Saulieu, la Cote d'Or 2,887 

Saumur, Maine Sc loire 9i636 

Sauves, le Gard 2,960 

Sauze, les Deux Sevres 1,295 

Savenay, la Loire Infer. 1,814 

Saverdun, L'Ariege 2,819 

Savcrne, le Has Rhin 3,980 
SavigHano, Stura 16,752 

Schelestat, De Bas-Rhin 6,463 
Sedan, Les Andeunes 20,634 

Seez, L'Omc 5,471 

Segre, Maine and Loire 558 

Selongey, La Cote d*Op 1.878 

Semur, La Cote-d'Or 4,265 

Sennecey, Saone and Loire 2,345 

Senlis, L'Oise 4,312 

Sens, L'Yonne S^STS 

Serres, Les Hautes-Alpes 1,219 

Seure, La Cote d'Or 2,777 

Severac le Chateau, L'A. 2,113 

Sevres, Seine and Oise 2,643 

Seyne, Les Basses-Alps 2,557 

Seyssal, L'Ain 2,261 

Seranne, La Mame 4,149 

Si jean, L'Aude 1,822 
Sille-le Guillaume, La Sar. 2,131 

Sisteron, Les Basses- Alpes 3,891 

Sleydinghc 5,178 

Soignies, Jemmapes 4,247 1 

Scissons, L'Aspe 7,229 * 



Town and Deptrtxiieiit Popatatte 
Sdre le Chateau, Le Nord 1,525 
Sombemon, La Cote-d'Or 755 
Somerghem, Escaut 6,221 

Sommariva del Bosco, Stura 5,050 
Sommieres, Le Gard 3,366 

Songeons, L*Oise 1,041 

Sospello, Alpes-Maritimes 2,990 
Souillac^ Le Lot 1,953 

Sourdeval, Lamanche 5,896 

Souterraine (la) La Creuse 2,665 
Souvigny, L'Alher 2,625 

Spire, Mont-Tonnerre, 3,744 

Stenay, La Meuse 3,599 

Strasbourg, Le Cas-Rhin 49,026 
Surgeres, La Cherente^Inf. 1,477 



Tain, La Drome 
Tamise, Escaut 
Tannay, La Nie^Te 
Tarrare, Le Rhone 
Tarascon, L'Ariege 



1,480 
5,464 
1,260 
2,150 
1,356 



TarraseoD, Bouches-du-R. 11,520 
Tarbes, Haute s-Pirenees 6,777 
Tanas, Les Landes 3,212 

Tauves, Le Puy-dc-Domc 1,288 
Terrasson, L'Dordogoe 2,969 
Termonde, L*Escaut 5,028 

Tete de Buch (la) Gironde 2,310 
Thiels, Lys 8,804 

Thiers, La Puy-de-Dome 10,605 
Thionville, Lamoselle 5,290 

Thiviers, La Dordogne 1*52^ 

Thoissey, L'Ain 1,441 

Thonon, Iceman 3,164 

Thorigny, La Manche 2,277 

Thouars, Les Deux-Sevres 2.035 
Tilly sur-Seulles, Le Calva« 984 
Tiricmont, La Dyle tJS8 

Tongr^s, Meuse-Inferieure 2,973 
Tonnay-Charcente, Cha. L 2,300 
Tonneins, Lot and Garonne 6,061 
Tonnerre, L'Yonne 4,261 

Tortone, Genes 8.480 

Tostes, La Seine-Inferieure 412 
Touci, L'Yonne 21,974 

Toul, La Meurthe 6,940 

Toulon, Le Var 2,000 

Toulon-snr-ArottX, S. 6c L. 1,565 
Toulouse, Haute-Ciaronne 50,171 
Tour du Pin (la) Iscre 1,689 

Toumans, Seine & Marne, 1,730 
Toumay, Jemmapes 21,303 

ToumoB, L'Ardeche 3,000 
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Town And Depftrtmenl Population 
Tournon, Lot & Garonne 7,124 
Tournus, Saone & Loire 5,149 
Tours, Indre & Ldrc 20,240 

Trarbach, Rbin ic Moselle 506 
Treguier, LesCotesda Nord 2,064 
Treves, Sarre 9,118 

Trevoux, L'Ain 2.530 

Trie, Hautea-Pyrences 800 

Trino, Sesia 5,405 

Troarn, Le Calvados 868 

Troycs, L'Anbe 24,061 

Tulle, L'a Correze 9,363 

Tallios, L'Isere 3,715 

Tarcmng. Lc Nord 11,038 

Turin, Po 79,000 

Turnhoult, les Deux Neth. 8,065 



Valancay, I'Indre 2,299 

Valence, la Drome 7,539 
Valence, Tarn fc Garonne 2,301 

Valenciennes, le Nord 16,918 

Valenza, Ljrs 7,022 

Valmont, la Seine Infer. 265 

Valo^ne, la Manche 6,770 

Valreas, Vancluse • 3,327 

Vandoeuvre, TAube 1,716 

Vannes, le Morbihan 9,1 31 

Vans les, Ardeche 1,514 

Varades, la Loire Infer. 3,016 

Varennes. I'Allier 1,780 

Varennes, la Meuse 1,576 

Vameton, Lys 5,054 

Varzy, la Nievrc 5,050 

Vassy, la Haute-Marne S,170 

Vaun, rindre 2^066 

Vaucoulears, la Meuse 2,205 

Vendome, Loir and Cher 7,555 

Venloo» Meu&e Inferieure 4,082 

VerceU, Sesia 16,162 

Verdun-sur-Mettse, la M. 9,136 
Verdan-sur le-Doabs,S.&L. 1,669 

Vermenton, TYonne 2,500 

Verneuil, I'Eure 4,375 

Vernon, TEure 5,202 

VernoQX, TArdecbtt 1,921 

Verpilllere la, Isere 580 

Versailles, Seine and Oiae 27,574 

VertQs, la Mame 2,559 

Verviers, TOurte 10,072 

Vervins, TAisne 2,827 

Verzuolo, Stura 5,002 

Vesonl, Haute-Saonc 5,417 

Veterem, Escaut 6,274 



Tcmth and Depikitment Population 

Vevnes, Hautes^Alpes 1,805 

Vczelay, TYonne 1,576 

Vezellze, la Meurthe .1,800 

Vjc sur Losae, le Gers 2,850 

Vienoe, I'lsere 10,362 

Vierzon, Ic Cher 4,000 

Vigan le, Gard 3,848 

Viignory, la Haute Mame 1,169 

Vi(5on,Po 5,300 

Vihers, Maine and Loire 430 

Vilaines la jubel, la May. 2,420 

Villafranca, Po 6,721 

Ville Dieu, la Manche 2,624 

Villefort, la Lozora 1,003 

Villefranche, I'Avcyron 9,331 
Ville Franche, Haute Gar. 2,034 

Ville Franche, Le Rhone 5,022 

ViUemur, Haute Garonne 5,488 

Villenaux, TAube 2,800 
Villeneuve d'Agen JjOtScG. 10,500 
VtUeneuve d'Avignon. le G. 3,400 

VilleneuvedeBerg, I'Ard. 2,205 

VilleneiiVe sur Vanne, VY. 1,9(^3 

ViUeneuve sur Yonoe, TY. 4,945 

Villers le Bocage, le Cal. 72d 

Villers Cotterets, PAine 2,40S 

Ville aur Augon, la H. M. 1,841 

Vinumtiers, rOme 3,149 

Vire, le Calvados 7,70d 

Viteaux, la Cote d*Or 2,033 

Vitre, rule & Vilaine 8,809 
Vitry rar Mame, la Marae 6,925 

Vtviers, PArdeche 1,892 

Vivonne, la Vienne 2,295f 

Vizilles, PIsere 1,655 

Voghera, Genes 10,023 

Vaid, la Meuse 1,108^ 

Voiron, PIsere 5,399 

Voute la, Ardeche 2,369 

Vouziers, les Ardennes 1,535 

Ussel, la Coreze 3,036 

Utellct Alpes Maritiuies 1,463 

Uzerches, la Correze 1,808 

Uzes«leGard 6,350 

Waerschoot. Escaut 5,208 

Wazemmes, Nord 5,995 

Wesel, Roer 8,500 

Wissembourg, le Has Rhin 4,097 

Wormhoudt, le Nord 3,245 

Worms, Mont Tonnere 5,000 

Vpres, la Lys 15,148 

Yssingeaux. Haute Loire 6,482 
Yvetot, la Seine Inferieure 10,000 

Zele 7,457 
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Meport of the Minhfer of the Interior. 

LEGISLATIVE BODY. 

SmifTG OF THE 2Sth FEBRUdRV, 1813. 

"You will perceive with satisfaction, that notwithstanding the great 
ai'mies which a state of maritime and continental war has obliged us 
to keep on foot, the population has continued to increase ; thai our 
industry has made new progress; that the soil never was better culti- 
vated, nor the manufactories in a more flourishing state ; that at no 
epoch of our history was wealth more equally enjoyed by the various 
classes of society. 

This degree of prosperity is owing to the liberal laws which per- 
vade this great empire — to the sappresion of feudality, of the tithe, 
and of the monastic orders-^a suppression that lias enfranchised so 
much private property, which remains this day a free patrimoiw to a 
multitude of families, formerly deprived of the full enjoyment of their 
rights ; it is owing to the clearness and simplicity of the laws in regard 
to property and to mortgages ; to the promptitude with which law 
suits which are decreasing daily, are decided : it is to these real caus- 
es, and to the influence of vaccination, that we are to attribute the in- 
crease of the population. And why should we not say also, that the 
conscription itself, which every year places under our banners the 
most active part of our youths, his contributed to this increase* by 
multiplying the number of marriages ^ 

THE POPULATION. 

The population of France, in 1789, ccMisisted of 26,000,000 indi- 
viduals; Some writers even reduced their calculations to 25,000,000. 
The actual population of the empire is 42,700,900 souls ; 28,700,000 
of whom are of the departments of ancient France. This population 
is not the result of simple conjecture, but of exact census ; which 
gives an increase of 2,500,000f or nearly one tenth, the last 24 
years. 

The commerce of an empire which reckoiis more than seventy mil- 
lions of products annually, exclusive of other resources, either real 
or flctitious* those calculators who study political economy » dulyap- 
predate, and must be immense. 

If we had sought wealth fron^sources purely commercial, I do not 
fear to say that ear calculations would have amounted to one hundred 
millions. 

To have commerce, is to place, and always to keep, convement to 
the consumer, articles suitable both to his wants and taste. 

In 1789, one of the years when the foreign commerte of France 
was most considerable, the exports amounted only to 357,O0#,000 
francs, and her imports at 400r000,000 ; for, in the imports, rattst not 
be counted the 36,000,000 we received from our colonies, which at 
that time formed an integral part of France. From the imports must 
be taken off the specie, which is the payment made by the foreigner 
for some of our exportations. 

In taking ofl^ 55 millions of specie, in gold and silver the real im- 
portations into France were, in 1739, oaly 345 miilioQS ; the eacporu^ 
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tkms urere 357 millions ; which is a commerce of about 860 millions, 
ivheder viewed as real or passive. It was^not one fifteenth part of 
our internal commerce. 

Let us compare our external commerce at that period, with what 
it is at this day : I shall consider our colonies as forming; part of 
France, and their commerce wi^ her as iniernaL 

In 1788, the exportation s amounted to 365 millions, tlie importa- 
tions at 345 millions, 55 millions of which being in specie, rctluced 
them to 290 millions ; the exportations then exceeded the hnporta* 
tions 75 millions. 

We have just seen that in 1789, the importations being mor<» con- 
siderable than in 1788, the exportations exceedtd only 12 millions. 

In 1810, the exportations amounted to 376 millions the importations 
were 384 millions, from which must be taken 18 millions of specie in 
gold and silver. The importations, reduced to 336 millions, left 40 
millions in favor of the exports. 

In 1811, our exportations amounted to 328 millions; our importa- 
tions, exciusive of 146 millions in specie to 298 millions. The expor- 
tations exceeded the importutions 30 millions. 

In 1812, the sum of exportations amounted to 383 millions ; that of 
the importations to 257, exclusive of 93 millions specie. The expor- 
tations exceeded 126 millions. In the same year, the exportation of 
the products of our soil exceeded the greatest sums which they had 
produced at eny former period. The importr.tions, on the contra- 
ry' were always on a decline — they are less this day than prior to 
1790. 

The balance of commerce, which in 1788, the epoph the most 
favourable, was but 75 millions over our importations, is this day 
126. 

The importations in specie during the three years preceding the 
revolution after a deduction from the exportations were 65,000,000 ; 
those of the last three years, are, 110,(^00,000. 

In the ancient sum of our exportations, was comprif ;c\c value of 
168 millions, procedhig in part from the products of our colonies, 
which we placed at the di^osal of foreigrers. It appears that this 
revenue is this day replaced by an equivalent from the products of 
our continental soil, as well as from our indu try; but in consttlering 
our colonies as integral parts of the kingdom in 1789 we did not in- 
clude in the exportations the 93 millions which we gave them at that 
epoch in products of our European soil ; it is then in reality, but the 
75 millions that form the difference of these two sums, which we had 
to give over to other states, as a compensation only for what we for- 
merly furnished them in colonial produce. 

In the sum of actual importations, I find the whole value of the 
colonial produce* which we now obtain from foreigners, and which 
was formerly furnished us by our colonies. — It seems then, that the 
importations should instead of diminishing, have augmented al least 
to the value of those pi*oducts. We admitted 232 millions, emitted to 
foreigners 168 millions ; there remained then for us 64 millif^ns. 

If we recur to our ancient situation with the countries which have 
unce been united to France, we will find thtit these states received 
from us the amoujAt of 146 millions, and that we received from them 
only to the amount of 70 millions. 

It appears then, that in our ancient balances, there were 76 mil- 
lions io jtavor of the ejsports ; and their unloHj in forming a relation 
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with part of oar internal commerce, should seem» in consideriiig onlf 
their rehitioas with France, to have considerably reduced our present 
exports and the balances in favor of those exportattons. which havet 
on the contrar\s been ameliorated each year. 

In endeavoring to find the cause| of the increase of our contineiital 
cnmniercet we behold an administration, watchhil and enlightened* 
incessantly occupied in supermtending the sittuation of our various 
branches of industry ; in regulating the tariffs of the duties of imports 
and exports* and observing a system of custom which, in effect* guards 
(xir frontiers, and tends to preserve the high standing of our manufac- 
tories ; whilst it maintains that primary importance afforded it by 
the consumption of an empire with a peculation of 42 millions of in- 
habitants ; and is« besides, enabled to supply foreign markets. 

The laws being mild* plain and uniform, prevent altercation ; and 
render the transaction of business sure and easy ; commerce findls ev- 
ery where the same liberty and protection ; the roads are good ; and 
the numerous canals tend greatly to facilitate the transportation of 
goods. From 'Spain to Holland and Hamburg, from the Rhone to Brest, 
the largest carriages travel freely ; Amsterdam and Marseilles have 
communication with each other by the canals of Saint Quentin and of 
the centre. The navigation of oar large rivers has been brought to 
perfection. 

The number of criminal cases arc reduced to less than civil ones. 
In 1801f the population was 34 millions of individuals : that year pro- 
duced 83G0 criminal cases, in which there were implicated 12,400 
persons. In 1811, a population of 42 millions offered but 6000 crimin- 
al casest in which were implicated 8600 persons* In 1801, 8000 were 
sentenced; in ISll, 5500; in 1801, there were 882 sentenced to 
death; in 1811, only S92. This redaction progresied gradually each 
year ; and, if it were necessary to give further proof dt the influence 
of our laws and of our prosperity, in the maintenance of public tran- 
quillity, we would observe that this gradual reduction has chiefly oc- 
curred in those countries which have been united to the empire, and 
that crimes become still fewer, as the incorporation of those atite^ 
become older. • 

The revenue of the commonalties and cities comprising Paris, a- 
mount to 128,§00,00u. The tolls produce 65,300,000 ; the additional 
times, and divers collections, 42,700,000 ; die revenues arising from 
manors» 20,000,000— total, 128^000,000. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

In 1809, the number of pupils in the literary academies was bat 
9500, 2700 of whom were day scholars, and 6700 boarding scholars ; 
at present, the number of pupils is 18,000, 10,000 of whom are day 
scholars, and, 8000 boarders. 

Five hundred and ten colleges afibrd instruction to 50,000 pupils, 
12,000 of whom are boarders. 

One thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven boarding houses, 
or private institutions, contain 47,000 pupils. 

Tlnrty one thousand primary schools give 'classical tuidon to 
930,000 youths. Thus it is, that 1,000,000 of young Frenchmen enjoy 
the benefit of public instruction. 

The university forms distinct subjects in the sciences and belles 
lettres, as well as in the manner of their being taught. They bring 
yearly to the lyceums good translations and perfect methodical plans. 
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The 35 academies of the university 9000 auditors, two thirds of 
whose pupils are students in medicine. 

The poly technique schools give yearly, to the special schools of 
genius, of artillery, of bridges, elevations, and mines, 15 youths, com- 
mendable for their knowledge and ingenuity. 

The schools of St. Cyr, St. Germain, andLaFIeche, furnish year- 
ly 1500 youths for a military career. 

The number of pupils in the veterinaire (farrier) schools is doub^ 
led. The interests of agriculture have dictated as a better organi- 
zation of this species of schools. 

The academy of Delia Crusca of Florence, a depository of the 
purest Italian language ; the institute of Amsterdam ; and the acad- 
emy of St Luke, at Rome ; have all received new regulations, as 
well as sufficient donations. 

The works of the institute of France continue ; one third of its 
dictionary is completed, and the whole may be accomplished in two 
years. The researches made into our language and into our hi&to-' 
Ty, ocpupy a number of its members. 

The possession of Holland and of TEscaut ; the extention of our 
power on the coasts of the Adriatic,in the ports of Genoa and Spezzia, 
and on the Rhine and Meuse, have afforded us maritime means of 
much greater importance than those possessed by the ancient mon- 
archy. We can now build fleets without being hindered by a su- 
perior hostile force, and without any additional expence. 

The good administration of the finances of the empire has placed 
us in a state to meet the expences produced by the establishment of 
an extensive navy, and to defray the expences of continental wars. 
Finally, the energy our government, and its undeviating firmness, 
were alone capable of surmounting greater obstacles. 

In a few years we shall have 150 ships of the line, 12 of which, 
will be three deckers, besides a vast number of frigates. 

The French navy, in the most prosperous times, aever had more 
than five three-deckers. We can easily build and arm from 15 to 
20 Urge ships every year. 

The institutions of Colbert and the principles laid down by him. 
for recruiting the navy, were almost null ; our maritime commerce 
was extremely reduced. This maxim was admitted as an axiom. 
Ab commerce^^no navy. This was, hovever, a vicious logic ; for it 
-could with equal propriety be said, Ab wavy, no commerce. 

The administration then conceived the project of recruiting for 
the navy in the same manner as for the army, by having recourse to 
the conscription. 

The maritime departments were, in part exempted from the 
conscript for the army ; and all their youths were called to the mar- 
itime conscription. 

The most experienced seamen wasted this conscnptign to be 
composed of b(^s from 10 to 12 years of age, and argued that it waa 
impossible to make a seaman ot a person who had reached the age of 
manhood. But how was it possible to intice on board ships of war 
60 or 80 thousand children } The expences attending their instruc- 
tion for ten years, and their personal maintenance, was a frightful 
idea. 

It is now five years since this system has been adopted, during 
which time 80,000 young men, drawn by the conscription, have been 
Ad4ed to the m^itiine population* It required a great deal of con- 
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fitancy and perseverance to resolve upon all the sacrifices which Boch 
a system has cost us. 

In fine, of our 100 ships, of the line* we have at present 65 armed 
equipped and six months provisioHS on board, which are const au:Iy 
ready to depart, and which every day go throuj^h the evolutions of 
weijjhing anchor, selling sail, vkc. so that no one on board, excejiting 
the proper officers, know really whether they arc going to sea, or 
merely exercising. 

The maritime conscriptions produce yearly 20,000 young men. 
The regulations relating to the fishermen, are also productive of im- 
portant resources. 

The marines on board the ships of the line were taken from the 
army. A part of the guns on board those ships were worked by the 
imi>erial corps of naval gunners. 

Our army is composed of the imperial guard, comprehending 20 
regiments of infantry and 44 squadrons ; of 151 regiments of regu- 
lars and 37 of light infantry, making 189 regiments of infantry, or 915 
French battalions; of 15 regiments independent of four Swiss re gi« 
nents, six foreign regiments, and several cplonial battalions**' 

LYTERMiL STATE OF FRdJWE. 

PARIS, JULY 13, 1814. 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

The Abbe de Montesquieu, Count DessoUes, and M. Ferrand. Min- 
isters of State, havii»g been introduced, the followitig Expose of the 
State in whicli his Majesty found the kingdom was laid before the 
Chamber. 

MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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'Agriculture has made real progress in France ; this progress com- 
menced long before the revolution — since that epoch, new causes 
have accelerated its march and these causes would have pro- 
duced effects still more important, if destructive evenia had 
not diminished their influence* The propagation of gooft modes 
of ai;ricutture by learned societies, the residence of a number of rich 
proprietors in the country, their experiments, their instructions, and 
exam})les,the election of veterinaiy schools, produced the most hap- 
py effects in many branches of rural economy ; but the errors and the 
faults of Government opposed continual obstacles to their develope- 
mcnt. 

The Continental system caused enormous losses to the proprietors 
of vineyards ; in the south of France many vineyards have been roc»t- 
ed up, and the low piice of wines aad brandies discouraged this 
branch of culture generally. 

The mines in France have very sensibly increased* Our territory 
now presents 478 mines of every different kind now working, which 
cjnploy 17,000 workmen arid produce to France a raw material to the 
valne »f 26,800,000 francs, and the state a revenue of 25 1,000 franc* 
— ThiS revenue was appropriated to the payment of the administra- 
tion of the mines. But this particular fund, which, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary last, amounted to TOO.OOO francs, was employed by the govern- 
ment in defraying the expcnces of the war. Yet in the midst of these 
continual vexations, thi;i changeable and tyraBoical legislatioo^ <mt 
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fields hare been cultivated, onr mines worked* and our flocks evett 
preserved and ameliorated. Certainly nothing; more evidently proves 
tlie industry of our nation, and its happy disposition for the first of all 
the arts, than the progress of its agriculture under an oppressive go* 
vernment. The labourer was torn from the soil by the conscription^ 
his little gains were devoted to purchase substitutes, the produce of 
his labours was the subject of endless requisition ; but such is the su- 
penority of our soil, and the industry of our cultivators, that agricul- 
ture in 11 arise from its rums, and become more prosperous than ev^r 
ynder the paternal government which will terminate its calamities 

Manufacturing industry has much need to recover the same libei^ 
ty. Mechanics and chemistry, enriched by numerous discoveries, and 
-skilfully applied to the arts, had enabled it to make rapid progress ; 
the continental system by compelling manufacturers to search, on our 
own territory, for resources previously unknown, produced some useful 
results; but the obstacles which it opposed to the introduction of a great 
number of raw materials, and the want of competition which it oQcasi* 
, oned, have raised beyond measure the price of most of the articles ef 
French manufacture, and thus perniciously affected both the Hghts 
and interests of the consumers. Some of the obstacles have already^ 
been removed ; reasonable laws with regard to importation and ex- 
port, will henceforward conciliate the interests of the consumers and 
those of the manufacturers ; interests which are never conflicting but 
when the claims on either side are exaggerated. 

Our cotton manufactures are stated to employ /(00,000 persons, 
and a capital of 100 millions. Those of Rouen have already consi- 
derably revived. The linen manufactures of Laval and Bretagne suf- 
fered much by the war with Spain, where they found their principal 
market. Those of silk experienced the same fate. Their produce 
also passed through Spain to America and the colonies; but that 
channel was soon closed ; Italy alone remained for them. It is ti'ue 
that our own internal consumption of silks increased, but what may 
we not hope to gain by the renewal of our communications with all 
Europe ^ 

In 1/87 the manufactures at Lyons kept at work 15,000 looms ; 
during the late war that number was reduced to 8000 ; but Lyons 
has already received tx)nsiderable orders, and promises to regain its 
former prosperity. The manufactures of woollens, leather, 8cc. suf- 
fered in an equal degree from the fatal influence of the continental 
system, the absurdity of which they strikingly evinced 

COMMERCE. 

Prohibitive laws did still more mischief to commcroc than to 
manufacturing industry ; if the difficulty of external communications 
narrowed the market of our manufacturers, in that at least which re- 
mained open to them, they had nothing to fear from the competition 
of foreign articles ; and though this might injure the interest of the 
consumers, at' least a certain elass of citizens seemed to profit by it. 

But commerce requires a more extensive and unimpeded field. 
Reduced to narrow and slightly gainful speculation whenever it at- 
tempted to enlarge them, it found itself the slave of the uncertainties 
of a government which wished to subject it to its caprices and calcu- 
lations. The system of licences ruined and discouraged a great num- 
ber of merchants, by raiding hopes which w^r^ dcstioyed iaamo^ 
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nentby thewill which had fostered them. Speculations neceBsarilf 
hazardous require that the stability of laws should aid the prudence 
of men ; but that abrupt and perpetual change from the system of li- 
cences to a system absolutely prohibitive caused immense losses to 
commerce. What tranquillity also could Uie merchants enjoy* who 
taw in the government a rival as greedy, as powerful, and always de- 
termined to reserve for itself the exclusive cultivation o£ a field which- 
it interdicted to them ? A long peace and stable and liberal laws 
can alone inspire mercantile men with sufficient confidence to em*- 
bark without apprehension in their useful pursuits. 

If we pass to tbe objects depending on the Ministii^ of the Interior, 
and immediately subject to the government, their tttoation will ap- 
pear still more deplorable. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERIOR. 

The Budget of the Ministry of the Interior, that is, the mass of alt 
the ftmds appropriated to the different services of that departmeat» 
ajmounted — 

Inl'811 to 143milUons 

In 1812 to 150milliona 

In 1813 to 140 millions 

The public Treasury never contributed to this mass of funds more 

than 38, 59 or 60 mlllioDS. — The remainder arose from special duties 

and imports. 

[Here the report states, that additional ceOtimes on the general 
ccmtribution were imposed for roads, prisons, canals, barracks, ad- 
joinistration expences, tribunals, buildings, public^drship, depots of 
mendicity, flee. Thus the departments paid at an average 45 cen- 
times additional per franc, some 62, and others 73. But even these 
were not regularly given out by the treasury for public works^ ice. 
Hence in the two years 1812 and 13, sixty millions were taken from 
the administration expeuces, and the provinces, impoverished by ad- 
ditional Imposts, enjoyed only a small part of those estabUahments^ 
c6nstrucdous, or other public works of utility, the hope of which had 
a]t least alleviated the weight of their sacrifices. 

The report nexl proceeds to give a variety of details on the sub- 
ject of the administration of Communes, and of Hospitals. The Com- 
munes had been successively charged with expences which should 
have been borne by the general funds of the State, or by the depart- 
mental funds ; of this kind were the salaries of commissaries of police* 
military buildings and beds ; depots of mendicity, prisons, &c. 
Hence the scale of communal actrois had vexatiously increased — the 
medium charge per head on every inhabitant was about 7 francs 24 
cents, and in some cities it even amounted to 1/ francs 35 cents- 

On the subject of hospitals, it is mentioned that a decree of the 
19thof January, 1811, allowed only four millions for the expences of 
foundling hospitals throughout the kingdom, though that expence now 
amounted annually to nine millions — The War Department owes at 
present to the hospital at Paris, for ^ck and wounded soldiers alooe^ 
the sum of 1,393,365 francs* The medicines werebeudes exhausted; 
the reserve stores of lint, furnisliings, &c. were either wasted or lost ; 
the amount of these losses could not be calculated, but mighlbe 
estimated at several millions. 
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PUBLIC Works. 

Great enterprises had been undertaken ; some from motives of 
real utility, many from ostentation or from views in which the 
happiness of France had no share. While magnificent roads were 
opened on our frontiers, those of the interior were neglected ; and the 
cross roads abandoned by the communes who had no funds to 
support them were verr much deteriorated.— The sum of 15,500,000 
francs voted by the departments for the roads* had been misappropri- 
ated. There was an arrear of 28 millions in the department of 
bridges and causeways ; and yet this service would be charged with 
all the extraordinary expences occasioned by the disasters of the last 
campaign; thirty principal bridges had been blown up or burnt ;— 
provisional repairs in wood alone would cost 1,800,000 francs. The 
extent of the mischief was not yet known. 

The canals are in a better state, but the works far from being 
finished. That of Burgundy, which has already cost 12 mllUuns, 
will require five more; and that of the Ourc(^ undertaken on too 
expensive a scale, Ivill yet want at least 18 millions. The canal of 
Burgundy, as well as that of Sti Quentins, deserve praise. 

The works at Paris were a particular object of the cares of 
Government, because in them it found the means of parading k great 
magnificence, and of rendenng itself popular. Some of them parti- 
cularly those of the public markets, will be truly useful. Tht, works 
for embellishment of the capital, though of a less useful description* 
will not be abandoned— the expence of them is estimated at 58,500 000 
francs, and more than 24 millions have already been laid out on them^ 
All these objects fall under the superintendence of the Mimister of 
the interior, the arrears of whose department are not yet ascertained^ 
but are computed at from 40 to 50 millions. 

WAR MINISTRY. 

With regard to the expenditure of this department, we can only 
present an approxinration. Here was the root of the evil — Whence orig- 
mated the disorder which extended toaU the other branches-^and the 
disasters ef the three last campaigns have plunged this department al- 
ready so complicated, into a complete chaos. 

On the 1st of May last, the land forces of France amounted t6 
more than 520,000 men, including gendarmerie, veterans, invalids, and 
cannoniers, guarding the coasts. Besides this force, there are 122,597 
military of all ranks enjoying half pay. One hundi'ed and «xty thou- 
sand prisoners are retufnirtg to us from Prus3ia, Austria, England^ 
and Ki^ssia. The Staff of the army, including engineers, inspectors^ 
commissaries, te. amounts to 1,874 individuals. 

The pay, &c. of men in active service for 1814, amounts to 

202,000,000 
Half-pay, &c. to 34,000,000 

Total, 236,000.000 

The war of 1812 and 1813 destroyed in artillery and ammunition, a 
capital of 250 millions— and the fortified places in the countries ceded 
by France, had since 1804, cost her 115 miUionSd — The Budget of the 
War Ministry, properly so called, had been fixed under all heads, for 
1914, at 360 millions. Bu.t in consequence. of a division which had exr- 
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isled some^ears, theve was, besides the department of tbe MimsiiT' 
at War, that of the war administration. The expences of this last 
were in 1812, 238,000,000 francs— in 1813, 874,000,000— and in 1814 
they will be 380,000,000 — which fast sum will, for 1814, occasion a to- 
tal expence, in these two branches, of 740 roiUions. 

The arrear also of these two branches is enormous — that of the 
ministry at war amounts, according to present statements, to 
104,000(000 — and that of the war administration to 157,000,000 mak- 
ing a total arrear of 261 millions. 

But these statements are not yet complete— the arrears of the ar* 
mies, during the years 1811, 12, 13, and 14, are still unknown. Nei- 
ther do they include a sura of 100 millions, ovdonnanced tiy the two 
ministries, which they no longer reckon their debt, but whkh the 
Treasui7 has not been able to pay. We mUst add also, to the expen- 
ces occasioned by the war, the requisitions of which we have already 
apoken, tbe expence of the guards of honor, and of the ofiers of 
mounted and equipped horsemen. The expence of the two latter 
liesds, for the departments of old France, majr be estimated at 
15,611,000 frapc^ 



MINISTRY OF THE MARINE- 

The navy has during twenty-four years been weakened, by the 
very means which have been taken to give it the appearance of 
strength. To make on all our coasts the display of a factitious power, 
to appear to meditate gigantic projects while the means of accomplish- 
ing them were insufficient, even through their exaggeration to look 
on our seamen as recruits for the armies, was the system of the 
£ovemment — a system which has led to the annihilation of the popu- 
lation of our coasits, and the coniplete exhaustion of our arsenals. 
The remonstrances of the most enlightened men, and of the most 
experienced mariners, and the evidence of facts, were incapable of 
checking those foolish enterprises, those violent measures which 
belonged to a plan of dominion oppressive In all its parts. Thus in 
eighteen hundred and four the projected invasion of England was 
]>ompously announced.— Ports which had never yet been entered, 
except by fishing boats and packets, were immediately converted into 
^vast maritime arsenals— immense works were commenced on abeach« 
which the winds and tides were incessantly covering with sand-— 
forts, batteries, magazines, workshops were erected — ^thousand^ of 
ships were built and bought up on all the coasts of the ocean, and in 
tjie interior of the rivers, without considering how they should get to 
the place of rendezvous—- Paris itself saw a dock yard formed within 
its walls-rand the most valuable materials were employed in the 
construction of these vessels, which were not even fit for their desti- 
nation. And what now remains of all these armaments. The wreck 
of some of the vessels, and accounts will prove, that for the successive 
creation and destruction of this monstrous and useless fiotilla upwards 
of 150 millions have been sacrificed smce 1803. All th^^t could bq 
done by the talents of the engineers and the preservanoe of the sailors, 
was done on the Scheldt. A numerous squadron manoeuvred safely 
in this river, which was thought inaccessible to large ships of wa^^r 
JlUt this succeeds would not satisfy the pride of power* 
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Th« sides of tl\e Scheldt were immediately covered vith dock-yard% 
which all the neighbouring forest:i would not have supplied, if the 
building had been carried on with the activity with which it began. 
It was in vain represented that the severe winter would change the 
position of the sand banks, and make the river impassable to 
ships ot the first cla^^s — that at the approach of the ice the crcwg 
would be shut in the basms, where all that the most skilful officers 
could teach them in the summer would be forgotten. Nothing was 
listened to, and the treasure of Frauce was lavished on that subject 
which it was impossible to accomplish. It is known by experience* 
that the use of stores is most economical where vessels of all sizes are 
built in one place — yet under pretence of giving employ to naval 
artificers, and of working the wood on the qpot where it was procured, 
ships were built in ports without any roads or safe anchorage, exposed 
during the winter to danger from the floats of ice, or having bars 
which could not be passed without difficulty and danger — from these 
ill-judged prospects, the expense of the superintending officers was 
necessarily iscreased. The great works at Cherbourg and the fine 
squadron at Toulon, sre the only good results from a system, in which 
besides there was nothing but weakness and improvidence. All our 
arsenals are completely delapidated— the immense naval stores col* 
lected by Louis XVI, are squandered-^and during, the last fifteen 
years France has lost, in ill-judged expeditions, 43 ships of the line, 
B2 frigates, 76 crrvetts, and 62 transports and packets, which could 
not be replaced at an expense of 200 miUions. The port of Brest, the 
finest and best in Europe, and where there were vast and magnificent 
establishments, has been entirely neglected. Not only are the arse- 
nals exhausted and unprovided with stores, but the ships are still 
more unprovided with good sailors. The loss of our colonies, the 
measures which oppressed commerce, the reverses experienced by 
our fleets, and the vexations exercised on our fisheries, would of them* 
selves sufficed to extinguish our maritime population, but the mea- 
sure by which the last government gave the crews of ships the organ- 
isation of regiments, pronounced the sentence of its absolute destruc*- 
tion. Many of these bodies supported in the plains of Germany and 
in the mountains of the Asturias the lusti^ of the French arms, but 
they lost in ihe field^the habits of the sea. Though the desire of 
glqiy might reconcile the officers to it, this method of life was most 
repugnant to the habits and taste of the sailors, and above all, tended 
to keep them in celibacy most destructive to the maritime force of 
^e kingdom. It is therefore, absolutely necessary to put an end te 
this system. The total debt of the marine is 51,500>000 francs. 

MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 

The expbse of this department is an explanation of the situation of 
the other ministries. Before we give the general results, we shall 
explain by what means the old government contrived to hide them. 
The old system bears at first the appearance of order and exactness. 
Before the commencement of each year, the ministers of finance col- 
lected the demands of the other ministers for the'expenses of the year» 
to form his budget of expenses* On the other hand, from the state of 
^he produce of the taxes, he formed the budget of receipts. The^e 
two tables being balanced against one another, composed, the general 
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budget of the state, and seemed to promise, that by realising all the 
revenues, all the expenses might be provided for. But this equilibrium 
-was fictitious, both budgets being (^storted by inexactness and false- 
ho(xi. The funds which were termed special, amounting to above 106 
millions of francs yearly, were not put in the budget, and many extraor- 
dinary expenses were not placed under the head of any mimstry. The 
expense of the war was estimated much below its real amount«-«-Oiie 
conscription or more was raised in the course of the year, equipments* 
stores or works were ordered, without a proportional augmentation in 
the supplies. The receipts became thus ifisufficient, and coosiderable 
arrears were created. 

^The estimated produce of the taxes, as stated in the budget, waa 
lor the most part eventual or exaggerated. Thus the budgets ci 1812 
and 1813, prcsent a deficit of 312,032,000 francs. 

The head of the government was not ignorant of these deficits, but 
he was always in the hope of covering it either by those foreign tri- 
butes, which were the fruits of his first campaigns, or by drawing 
from the resources of the special Fund, in the Domaines Bxtraordina- 
ries, in the Caisse d'Amortissement, in the Caisse de Service, &c« 
Thus is it that all the funds not destined to the service of the war, 
have been, in fact, employed in it Hence proceeds that arrear in 
the finances, which we shall proceed to detail 

1. There has been taken from the Special 

fnnds and employed in the service of the Budget 53,S80«000 ir. 

2. There has been anticipated in the Caisses * 

du Domaine et de la Garronne 237,530,000 fr. 

3. The Caisse de Service has advanced and 

consumed 162,014,000 £r. 

4. There has been abstracted from tke Caisse 
d*Amortissement 275,125,000 £r. 

5. Add to these sums the arrears existing in 
the expences, at the particular charge of the- 
n)inistry of finance, since the payment had been 
delayed or refused only because their funds had 
been otherwise employed. This arrear, compri- 
sing twelve millions of francs of half pay, due aid 

Bot paid, amounts to 77,500,000 fh 

Thus the total of anticipations and misapplica- 
tion of funds by the old government, amounts to 805,462,000 Ir. 

If we add to this sum the arrears of the different ministries whicb 
are not yet exactly known, but which may be taken at 500,000,000 fir. 
the sum total of anticipations and arrears is 1,305,469,000 francs. 

This calculation is doubtless terrifying, but we must not look on 
the evil as irremediable— The minister of finances, will explain to 
you what are the sums immediately requisite, those to be required at 
distant periods, and those >¥hich resolve themselves into a change of 
interest only. 

For us, called on simply to present you the expose of the present 
situation of the kingdom, we have confined ourselves to this painful 
task, we have dissembled nothing. The details will show at once 
the evil and its remedy. You will see the force of life always active, 
which has supported France amidst all its lobses, you will see the 
resources which have struggled against disasters, ever springing up 
anew, and you will wonder to behold so fertile, and so wall cuUivatedi 
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tlMte fields irhkli have to long been exposed to all kinds of devasta- 
tioQ. Though terrified by the debt of the goTernment, you, will see 
in the hands of individuals, capitals readv for useful undertakings* 
and £ur from despairing of the prosperity ot France, you will see froia 
irhat she has supported in calamity, the flourishing state to be expecl-^ 
ed under a beneficial Government. 

Unhi^ily we cannot also restore at once to France those moral 
habits, and that public spirit, which cruel misfortunes and long oppres- 
aion have there almost annihilated! Noble sentiments were opposed^ 
generous ideas were stifled, the government, not content with condemn- 
ing to inaction the virtues which it dreaded, excited and fomented th« 
passions which could do it service — ^to suppress public spirit, it called 
personal interests to its aid— it offered its favours to ambition, in ordev 
to silence conscience— it left no other state but that of serving it, na 
other hope but those which it could alone fulfil-— no ambition appeared 
indiscreet^ no pretensien exaggerated— hence that incessant agitation. 
c£ all interests and of all wishes— hence, that instability of sltuatioa- 
ivhich left hardly any man the virtues of his condition, becau^ ali 
thought only of emerging from it — hence, in fine, incessant attacks 
upon every kind^of probity, by seductions against which the most gcn^ 
erqus characters could hardly defend themselves^ 
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TREATY OF PEACE. 

Art. 1. There shall be, from this day henceforth, peace aiiA 
amity between his majesty the king of France and Navarre, on the 
one part, and his majesty the emperor of Aostna, king of Hungary 
apd Bohemia, and his allies, on the other part, their heirs and suo« 
cessors, their states and respective subjects forever. The high con« 
tracting parties will employ all their care to m^ntain, not only be- 
tween themselves, but also, as far as depends on them, among all the 
states of £urope, the harmony and good understanding so necc&sary 
to their repose. 

Art. 3. The kuigdom of France preserves the integrity of its 
limits, such as they were at the epoch of the first of January, 1792. 
It shall receive, besides, an augmentation of territory, comprised ip 
the line of demarkation fixed by the following article: 

Art. 3. On the side of Belgium, Germany, and Italy, the ancient 
frontier, as it existed the 1st of January, 1792, shall be re- established v 
commencing at the Nordi Sea, betweep Dunkirk and Newport; thence 
to the MediterraaeaUf between Cagnes and Nice, with the following 
rectifications:— 

1st. Iln the department of Jemmapes, the cantons of Dour, Merbes*- 
le-Chateau, Baumont and Chimay, shall remain to France; — the line 
of demarkation shall pass where it touches the canton of Dour, be- 
tween that canton, and those of Boussu and Paturage, as well as fur* 
tlier on betwcM llMt #f fi|Ierb«»)€ 6hate^u» and thos» of Binc^, agd. 
^Thuui. 
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Sdly. In the deparment of the Sftmbre and Menie, the cantons of 
Valcourt, Florennea, Beauring, and Gedinne, shall belong to France; 
the demarkation, where it reaches this department, shall follow the 
line which separates the be fore mentioned cantons from the depart- 
Bicnt of Jemmapes, and the rest of that of Sambre and Meusc 

3dly« Id the department of the Moselle, the new d^markatino, 
>i'here It departs from the ancient, shall be formed by a line dnivn 
from Perie to Fremersdorf, and by that which separates the cantOB- 
of Tholey fr^m the rest of the department of the Moselle. 

4thiy. In the department of the Sarre, the cantons of Sarbrock 
mnd of Arncval, shall remain to France, as well aathe part of that of 
Lebach, which is situated to the south of a line drawn along the con- 
fines of the villages of Herchenbach. Ucberhofen, Hilsbach^and Hall, 
(leaving these different places out of the French frontier) to the point 
where, taken from Querselle, (which belongs to France) the line 
which separates the cantons of Ai iieval and of Ottuveiler, reaches 
that which separates those of Arneval and Lebach; the frontier oa 
this side shall be formed by the line above designated, and afterwards 
by that whicli separates the canton of Arneval from that of filies- 
castel. 

5thly. The fortress of Landau, having formed before the year 
1792, an isolated point in Gei many, France preserves beyond its 
frontiers a part of the department of Mount Tonnere, and of the 
Lower Rhine, to join the fortress of Landau and its circle to the rest 
of the kingdom. The new demarkation, departing from the point 
where near to Obersteinbach (which rerasuns out of the limits of 
France) the frontier between the department of the Meaelle and that 
of Momit Tonne rre, reaches the department of the Lower Rhine, 
shall follow the line which separates the cantons of Weissein burg and 
Bargzbern (on the side of France) from the cantons of Promasen« 
Dahn, and Anweiler (on the side of Germany,) to the point where 
these limits, near the village of Wolmernheim, touch the ancient cir- 
cuit of the fortress of Landau. From this circuit, which remains as 
it was in 1792, the new frontier shall follow the arm of the river 
Queich, which in quitting this circuit, near to Qaeichheim (which 
remains to France) passes near the villages of Mcrlerhein, Knitte- 
lahetm and Belhcim (also remaining French) to the Rhine, whit^h 
shall continue henceforth to form the limit between France and Ger* 
many. 

As to the Rhine, the Talveg shall constitute the limit, in such ar 
manner, however, that the changes which the -course of that may 
hereaftei sustain, shall have in future no eflTect upon the property of 
the islands contained in h. The state of possession of these is»les 
shall be re-established as it existed at the epoch of the signature of 
the treaty of Lonevillc. 

6thly. In the department of Doubs, the frontier shall be rectified 
in such manner that it shall commence beyond the Ranconniere, near 
to Locle, and follow the summit of the Jura between iIh? Ccnjeaux 
Pcquignot and the village of Fontenelles, to a height of the Jura, 
situated about 7 or 8000 feet to the north-west of the village of Bre* 
tinnc, where it shall re-enter into the ancient boundary of France. 

7thly. In the department of the Leman, the frontiers between the 
French territorv, the country of Vaud and the different portions of 
the territory of the republic of Geneva (which shall form a part of 
tiwitzerland) reqiain tl^ same as they were before the iocorporatioft 
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of Geneva with JP ranee. But the canCon of Frangy, that of St. lulien 
(excepting thftt part sltuat<^ to the north of tbe Uae drawn from the 
point where the river Loirieenters n^ar to Chancy into the Genevese 
Kerritory along the confines of Seseguin, Lacouex and Seseneuve» 
which aball remain out of the limits of France,) the canton of Hag- 
flier (with the exception of the portion whicli lies to the east of a line 
.which follows the confines of Muraz Bussy, Hers and Cornier, which 
•ball be out of the French limits) and the canton of La Roche (except- 
ing the places called La Roche and Arroanoy with their distf'ictsl 
shall renuuB to France. The frontiers shall follow the limits of these 
different cantons, and the lines which separate tbe portions which 
remain to France from those which she does«ot preserve. 

dthly. In the department of Mont Blanc, France acquires the 
sub -prefecture of Chamberrv (excepting the cantons of L'Hospital» 
pf S^t Peter D'AU)igny, of La Rocette, and of Montmelian;) and 
the sub prefecture of Annecy (exceptiilg that part of the canton of 
Faverges, situated to the east c£ a hue which passes between Our* 
^hase.and Marleno is on the side of France, and Marthod and Angina 
<m the opposite side, and which runs from the summit of the moun- 
tains te .the frontier of the canton of Thones;) it is this line which, 
with the limit of the cantons mentioned, shall form on this side the 
pew frontier. On the side ef the Pyrenees, the frontiers remahi as 
fhty were between the two Icingdoins of France and Spain at the 
•poch ef the first of January, 1792, and there shall be hereafter nam- 
itcL $ jdnt commission on the pan of the two crowns, to fix the final 
. llcmarkatioa. 

Prance renounces all rights oF soverei^ty, jurisdiction and posses- 
./ moa over all tte countries and districts* cities and places, whatsoever, 

. •• . iituated beyond the frontier above designated, the principality of Mo- 
naco being, however, restored to the ccodition in which it was befoi^ 
file first January, 1792. 

The allied courts assure to France the possession of theprinci- 
*. *' pality 'o{ Avignon, of the country of Venaissin, of the county of Mont'- 
%; helHurd, ai)d of all the territories belonging formerlv to Germany, 

%t 1. Comprised within the frontier above marked out, which have beea 

L incorporated into France before or since the first January, 1792. 

Ti ^ The allied powers reserve to themselves reciprocally the entire 

? liberty of fcMtifying sock pcunt of their states as they may judge con- 

f .vienieDt for their safety. 

'y * To avoid all injury of private property, and to protect upon the 
most liberal principles, the possessions of individuals domiciliated 
jBpoQ the frontiersi there shall be named, by each of the states bor- 
idering on France* commisdoners to proceed, jointly with French com.* 
jpsisaioners, to the delimitation of the respective countries. 

As soon as the business of the commissioners shall be finished, 
there diall be prepared plans signed by the respective comroissionera 
^nd posts shall be placed which shall mark out the reciprocal limits 
Art. 4f, To assure the communication of the city of Geneva, 
with other parts ofithe Swiss territory, situated upon the lake, France 
ponsents that the use of the route by Versoy shall be common to the 
two countries. The respective governments shall come to a friendly 
understanding as to, the means of regnlating the course of the posts* 
4uid the maintenance of the road. 

A.RT. 5« The navigation upon the Rhine, from the point where 
ll becomes navigable to the sea, and vice vena, shall be free m 
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such a manner that it may not be interdicted hj any one, aad it aliall 
be the business of the future congress to determine the principles ac- 
corciing \jo wbicli duties may be levied upon the states bounding upoa 
the rivrr, in a manner the most equal, and most faTorable to tK* 
commerce of all the nations. 

It bhalJ also be examined and dedded inf the fiitare congress, in 
ivhat manner, to facilitate the communications betwoen the two 
countries, and to render them always less strangers to one anothdr» 
the foregdng dispositions may be equally extended to all the other 
navigable rivers, which separate or traverse diffisreot states 

Akt. 6. Holland, placed under the sovereignty of the bouse o^ 
Orange, shall receive an increase of territory. The title and exer- 
cise of the sovereignty of that country shall not in any case beioog to 
any prince wearing or called to wear a foreign crown. 

1 be states of Germany shall be independent, and united by afede* 
rative league. 

Switserland independent shall continue to govern itself. 

Italy, out of the limits of those countriea which will retlini to 
Austria, shall Ije composed of sovereign states. 

Ak t. T. The Isle of Malta, and its dependencies, shall beloDg ill 
full possession and sovereignty to his Britannic majesty. 

Art. 8. His Britannic majesty, stipulating for himself andlih 
allies, engages to restore to his most christian majesty, in the periods 
which shall hereafter be fixed upon, the colonies, fisheries, factories, 
and establishments of every kind, which Prance possessed the first of 
January, 1793, in the seas, and on the continents of America, Africa, 
and Asia, excepting the islands of Tobago and St. Lticia,.and the 
Isle of France and its dependencies, namely Rodrieu"te and the Sc- 
chelles, which his most christian majesty cedes in full property and 
sovereignty to his Britannic majesty, as also that partof^St. Bomingo 
ceded to France by the peace of Basle, and which his most ehrtsttan 
majesty recedes to his catholic majesty, in full property and sove- 
reignty. 

Art. 9. His majesty the king of Sweden and Korway, agreeablf 
to the arrangements made with his allies, and for the execntion of 
the prececUng article, consents that the island of Guadaloupe shall be 
restored to his most christian majesty, and ced€s all rights which hp 
might have over this island. • ' ' 

Art. 10. His most faithful majestr (Portugal) agreeably to ar*- 
tangements made with his allies, and for the execution of article 8fh, 
engages to restore to his most christian majesty, within the period 
hereafter to be fixed, French Guyana» as it was the first Janaary, 1797. 

The effect of the above stipulation, being to revive the dispute 
existing at this epoch on the subject of the hoiindaries, it is agreed 
that this dispute shall be terminated by an amicable arrangement 
between the two courts, under the mediation of his Britannic majesty. 

Art. 11. The places and fortresses existing in the colonies and 
.establish meuts which are to be restored to his most christian majesty 
in virtue of the articles 8, 9, and 10, shall be restored in the conditiaa 
In which they are at th« moment of the bfgnature of the present 
treaty. '. * • 

Art. 12. His Britannic majesty eagages to allow the subjects 

of his most christian majesty in respect to commerce and to the saHety 

'of their persons and property within the limits of the British soivc- 

'reignty, upon the dontincnt of India, the same facilities, privileges* 
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mud pVQieclion, which now are» or which shall be granted to the 
most fatothred nations. On his side, his most christian majesty hav- 
ing nothing more at heart than the perpetuity of the peace between 
the two crowns of France and En^and, add wishing to contribute as 
far as is in his power to removing at present for the relations of the 
two powers, whatever might one day dij>tarb their iputual good under- 
standings engli,ges to make no fortified works in the estublibhmen's 
which are to be restored to him, and which are situ^ited within the 
limits of the British sovereignty upon the continent r,i the Iiulies* and 
to keep in these establishments cvity the number of troops necessary 
for the maintenance of the police. 

Aj^T. 13. As to the right of France to fish upon the Grand Bank 
of Newfoundland, upon the coasts of the island of that name, and the? 
adjacent islands, and in the Gulph of St. Lawrence* every thing shall 
be replaced upon the same footing as in 1 792. 

A&T. 14. The colonies, factories, and establishments, which are 
to be restored to his most christian majesty by his Britannic majesty 
er his allies, shall be restored as follows:—- Those which are in the 
north seas, or in the seas and upon the continents of America and 
Africa, within thr^e months, and those which are beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope within six months from the ratit^cution of the present 
treaty. 

Art. 15. The high contracting parties having reserved to them- 
selves by article 4th of the conveiitiow of the UZd of April last, to re« 
gulate in the definitive treaty of peace, the fate of the arsrijals and 
vessels of war, armed and nat armed, which are within the maritime 
places restored by France in execution of the second article of the 
said convention, it. is -agreed that the said ships and vessels of war, 
armed and not armed, as also the naval aj'tiilery and ammunition, 
and all materials of bnilding and armament, shall be divided betwee«) 
France and the countries in which the places aru situated, in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds for France, and of one- third for the powers to 
which the said places shall belong. 

Ships and vesseU bnilding, which shall not be in condition to be 
put to sea in six weeks after tke signatureof the present treaty, shall 
be considered as materials, and nfter being ileinoiioUed^ shall be divi- 
ded as such in the proportion above declared. 

Commissioners shall be named on either sidr to agree on the divi- 
sion, and to prepare an accoimt; and pa^ssporis and sate conducts shall 
be given by the allied powers to secure the return of the Freujti 
workmen, seamen, and laborers into France. 9 

In the above stipulations shall not be coni|>rised either vessels and 
arsenals being in the maritime places which shall liave fallen into 
the power of the allies before the 23d of April, uor the vessels and 
arsenals which belonged to Holland, and especially the fleet of the 
Texel. 

The government of France obliji:»t<e,"4 it«*elf to withdraw or sell all 
that shall belong to it by the stipu!:vtions above expressed, in the 
space oi three months after the division sha!l have been effected. 

Henceforth the port of Anvers shall be solely a commercial port. 

Art. 16. The nigh contraciin^^ parties, wishing to cover with 
entire oblivion the divisions which have agitated E»jix)pe, declare and 
promise, that in the countries restored and ceded by the present 
treaty, no individual of whatever class or condition he may be, shall 
be prosecuted^ disturbed or troubled in person or property, under an^ 
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pretext, on account of his political conduct or opinions, or his attacH- 
ment wii ether to either of the contracting parties, or to the govern- 
ments which have ceased to exist, or for any oilier occasiim, except 
for deists contracted with individuals, or for acts posterior to the pre* 
sent treaty. 

Art. it. In all the countries which shall change roasters, ekher 
in virtue of the present treaty, or of any succeeding arrangenents, 
there shall he granted to the inhab''ants, native and foreign, of what* 
ever condition and nation they may je, a space of six years, countings 
from the exchange of ratifications, to dispose, if they shall think it ex- 
pedient, of their property acquired either before the war, or during 
Its actual Gontinuance» and to retire into whatever country they shall 
choose. 

Aet. 18. The allied powers wishing to give to his most chr^ian 
majesiy a new testimony of iheir desire to do away, as far as in them 
lies, the consequences of that epoch of misery so faappily terminatetl 
by the present peace, renounce in the whole such sums as the govern- 
ment may claim of France on account of all contracts, supplies or 
advances, whatsoever, made to the French goverLment in the difler- 
ent wars which have taken place since 1792. 

On his part, his most christian majesty renoonces all claim whtch 
he might form against the allied powers upon the same foundations. 
In execution of this article, the high contracting parties engage to 
deliver to each other all securities, obligationSt and documents, which 
relate to the claims they have reciprocally relinquished. 

Art. 19. The French government engi^s to cause t» be liqui- 
dated and paid all such other sums as shall be found due in countries 
out uf its territory, in vinue of contractsyor other formal en^gementa 
hererotore made, between individual's or private establishments, and 
the French authotliies, as well for supplies, as in virtue of legal obli- 
gations 

Art 20- The high contracting powers shall appoint, immedi- 
ately after the exchange of ratifications of th^ present treaty, com- 
niissionersto regulate and superintend the execution of all the provi- 
sions contained in the 18th and 19ih articles. These cornmissioners 
shall attend to the examination of the Claims mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article, the liquidation of the sums claimed, and the mode in 
which the French government shall propose to discharge them. 
They shall also be charged with the delivery of the securities, obliga- 
tions, and, documents, relative to the claim, which the high contract- 
ing parties mutually relinquish, so that the ratification of the result 
of their labor shall complete this reciprocal renunciation. 

Art. 21. Debts specially charged in their origin upon the coun- 
tries which cease to belong to France, or contracted for their interior 
administration, shall rcmnin a charge upon these same countries. 
Consequently such of those debts as since the 22d day of Decemt>er« 
1813. have bee^ converted into insf;ription in the great book of the 
public debt of France, shall be accounted for to the French gor«ii- 
ment. 

The securities of all those, which have been prepared for inscrip- 
tion and have not yet been inscribed, shall be delivered to the govern- 
menis of the respective countries. The accounts of all these debts 
•hall be prepared and determined by a joint commission. 

Art. 22. The French government shall remain charged on iti 
part witli the reimbursement of all «nms paid by the subjects of Uit 
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atMyvementtoacd conotries, into the French funds, whether by way of 
security, depostte or consignation.* So also French subjects, serraots 
of the said coantriei, who have paid suits by way of security, deposite 
ttr consignation, into their treasuries respectively, shall be faithfully 
reimbursed. 

Art. S3. The titularies of places held in pledge, who have not 
the receipt of the revenues, shall be reimbursed with interest until, 
the fnll payment at Paris by one filth ev^ry year, reckoning Rrom th« 
date of this treaty. 

With respect to those who are accountable, this reimbursement 
shall commence at the farthest six months after the presentation of 
tbetr accounts, the case of malversation only excepted. A copy of 
the last account shall he given to the government of their country, to 
terve it for an index and point <^ departure. 

Art. 34. The judicial deposits and consienations made into tte 
the ^ caisse d'amortissement*' in execution in the law of 28 Nivost 
year 13 (1^^^ January* 1806} and which belong to inhabitants of conn- 
tries which France ceases to possess, ^all tie placed within \ht term 
•Tone year, counting from the exchange of ratifications of the present 
treaty, in the hands of the authorities of the said countries, excepting 
each of those depoaits and consignations as interest French subjects, 
in which case they shall remainln the '*caisse dVimortisseroent,** not 
to be restored but upon the liberadon resulting from the decinons of 
competent authorities. 

Art. 35. The funds deposited by the communes and public es* 
tablishments in the " caisse de service,"! and in the '' caisse d'amoi^ 
tissement,"^ or in any other fund of the government, shall be reim- 
bursed to tliem by fifths from year to year, counting from the, date of 
the present treaty, deducting the advances whi^ shall have been 
made to them, and saving the regular opposition s$ made u|>oo those 
funds by the creditors ot the said communes, and of the said public 
establishments^ 

Arx« 36. Dating from the first Jannary, 1814, the French govern- 
ment ceases to be charged with the payment of any pension, civile 
military, or ecclesiastical, pay of retreat, or half pay, to any indivi- 
dual who is no longer a French subject. 

Art. 3r. The national domains purchased for a valuable con- 
^deration by French subjects in the former departments of Belgium 
of the left banks of the Rhine, and \Ips ont of the limits of antfieftt 
France, are and remain guaranteed to the purchasers. 

Art. 38. The abolition of the *' droits d'aubaine,*' of *Metrac» 
tion,'*|| mad others of the same nature in countries which have recip- 

* A mm of money piid into a poblic office by jodicuil suthori^y li called a '*eoii» 
•igBstkin.'* — ^TaAMS. 

t Fond of tmblie terrioe. i Smkinff fund. 

4 A sort « foreigii atlMsiiroeiit^ rimuar \m mnnr reape c tg to omf tratee proocNi 

" Solde de retnite^— " traitment do reforme.^' Theie are miUtuy phnsei, to 
which we have no Eoglirii terms oxsietly oorrespondtut ** Retralio^ agiufiet m to 
officers of infiiiitry, ** employments in milituy posts," and as to offieefs ofeavslry-^ 
** pensions^— ^* retorme" sSgnifies a reduction of Uie troops to a leas nttmber by satho- 
ricy of the prinee or«tate wldck has a right t^dwmiss them. An offieer ii said *< to 
haire obtained ha reform," when the corps to which he belonged Ittviog been * ^r e lbMn > 
•d," his oommiarion has beea preserved to hun with a eertain allowaooe, less than thae 
ef officers in aotoal senrice. 

l^ Drafts d'aiibaine^ and ^droiU do dfitrsotioii^'* sw osrtsia iUloms or eaaM| 
eights pajabfo to Chs gBvenraeDh (TaABSt 
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rocaUf stipulated sncti abdiUoa with Francey or which had been be- 
fore united with it, is expressly maintaiaed* 

f Art. 29. The French government engages to restore obligations, 
and other securities which shall have been seized in the provinces 
occupied by the French armies or administrations; and in cases where 
the restitution cannot be e£Bected» these obligations and securities are 
to remain null and vdd. 

Art. 30. The sums which shall be dne for all works of public 
otility not yet terminated, or terminated since the 31st December, 
1813, upon the Rhine and in the departments detached from France 
by the present treaty, shall become a charge upon the future possess- 
ors of the territory, and shall be liquidated by the commission charg- 
ed with the liquidation of the debts of the country. 

Ar t. 31. AU archives, charts, plans, and documents, whatsoever^ 
belonging to the countries ceded, or concerning their administration, 
shall be faithiullv restored at the same time with the country, or, if 
that be impossible, within a term not exceeding six months from the 
restoration of the countries themselves. 

This stipulation is applicable to the archites, charts, and plates, 
which may have been seised in the countries transiently occupied by 
the different armies. 

Art. 32. In the space of two months, all the powers who have 
been engaged on one side or the other in the present war, shall send 
plenipotentiaries to Vienna, to regulate in a general congress, the ar- 
rangements which are to complete the dispositions of the present 
treaty. 

Art. 33. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged within fifteen days, or sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have ugoed the 
same, and have affixed thereto the seal of the arms. 

Done at Paris, the 3ath May, year of grace 1814 
(Signed) 

Tax Prihci or BENEVENTUM. 
The Prikce of METTERNICH. 
J. P. Count of STADION* 

(adoitioxal article.) 

The high contracting parties, williag to eflhce all traces of the 
tnhappy events which have afflicted their people, have agreed to 
annul^explicitly the effects of the treaties of 1805 and 1809, so far as 
they are not already annulled in fact by the present treaty. Agreea- 
bly to this determination, bis most christian majesty promises that 
the decrees passed against Fxench subjects, or reputed French, being 
or having been in the service ot his imperial and royal apostolic ma< 
Jesty, shall remain ineffectual, as weU as all judgments that may have 
been rendered in execution of those decrees. 

This additional article shall have the same force and effect as if 
it had been inserted word for word in the treaty patent of this day. 
It shall be ratified and the ratiiiratioh exchanged in the same time. 
In faith whereof, 6te, (date and execution the sam^ as the principal 
treaty above.) 
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